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THEATRE /V THE MIDDLE AGES: 
EVIDENCE FROM 


DIGTTIONARIES AN DAG LOSSES 
Mary H. Marshall 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


I 


The limited and undramatic notions of comedy and tragedy 
which were transmitted to the middle ages by the fourth-century 
grammarians have long been familiar, especially from studies 
of Dante and Boccaccio and Chaucer, but about the mediaeval 
understanding of the Roman theatre and of words like theatre 
and scene we have been less well informed. Important sources 
of information, hitherto somewhat neglected, are the many me- 
diaeval glossaries and dictionaries, the books actually consulted 
by men of the middle ages when they wanted to find out what a 
Latin word meant. Although Cloetta used them considerably in 
elucidating conceptions of comedy and tragedy, and Creizenach, 
Herrmann, Chambers, de Bartholomaeis, and Bigongiari drew 
on them, the dictionaries have much more to offer toour under- 
standing of the mediaeval use of theatrical terms.! The pur- 
pose of this article is to throw light on mediaeval conceptions 
of theatre and stage, whether antiquarian or contemporary, by 
presenting with running commentary and interpretation a far 
more comprehensive series of mediaeval definitions of thea- 
trum and scena than has yet been done, in roughly chrono- 
logical order, from glossaries and encyclopedias of the early 
middle ages, from great standard dictionaries and special 
vocabularies and glosses of the central period — eleventh cen- 
tury through the thirteenth — and of the late middle ages. Where 
it seems relevant, a few late Roman and mediaeval commen- 
taries on ancient authors have also been brought to bear. The 
mixture of antiquarian literary knowledge of the Roman theatre 
with more general conceptions will be fully illustrated, with 
variations in different periods and places. Mediaeval diction- 
aries and glosses, although in them specific contemporary 
allusions are rare, greatly help to clarify the many uses of 
theatrum and scena in the writings of mediaeval reformers, 
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chroniclers, and poets. At the end of this paper, with the aid of 
patristic tradition in interpreting the theatrical allusions of 
reformers and preachers, I have attempted applications to a 
group of records of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and to 
a few of the fourteenth. Some of the passages assembled in 
Professor Loomis’s recent stimulating articles, from which he 
and Professor Gustave Cohen have at least suggested the ex- 
istence of secular theatre buildings in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries,@ should I think in the light of these mediaeval defi- 
nitions be more broadly interpreted. The problem, as always 
in using mediaeval documents, is to distinguish literary tradi- 
tion from contemporary application in the living Latin language. 
The definitions themselves constitute yet another illustration of 
the accumulative growth and persistence of tradition from the 
late Empire into the late Middle ages. 

In presenting this material, I have been guided also by a 
secondary purpose. Because they are still relatively little 
known as sources for information on mediaeval ideas and me- 
diaeval life, I have described the dictionaries more fully and 
given fuller bibliographical references than would be necessary 
for the use of their definitions of theatrical terms. To those 
interested in what mediaeval lexicography can contribute to the 
history of ideas on other subjects than the theatre, the assem- 
bled bibliographical information, although it makes no claim to 
completeness, may have practical value. 

Any selection from the great mass of mediaeval glossaries 
will be arbitrary, but we do know what some of the most highly 
regarded dictionaries were throughout the middle ages, from 
the number of surviving manuscripts (although most of the 
standard listings are far from complete), and from the cata- 
logues of mediaeval libraries. A number of the early glos- 
saries and Isidore’s ‘Etymologiae’ are available in good mod- 
ern editions, but most of the massive ones exist only in manu- 
scripts (and the microfilms of manuscripts which have been 
assembled in this country) or fifteenth-century printings, or in 
modern apographs of single manuscripts.? Manuscripts of a 
widely used dictionary like Papias’ may differ markedly, with 
interpolation or contraction and rearrangement; and many of 
the special vocabularies, like John of Garland’s, are variously 
glossed in different manuscripts. 

These dictionaries so frequently draw from scholia and 
commentaries on Roman authors that it is hardly possible to 
treat them in isolation. As more mediaeval commentaries are 
published the multiple sources of the dictionaries of the high 
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middle ages will become clearer. In general they were con- 
ceived in relation to the liberal arts, especially grammar, as 
taught in the schools before scholasticism made grammar a 
speculative science somewhat apart from the study of the 
‘golden’ authors.4 They came out of that milieu of reading and 
commenting and memorizing the Roman poets, moralists, and 
historians as the preliminary to studying the ‘divina pagina’,° 
even when, as for example with the thirteenth-century ‘Summa’ 
of Brito, their object was to explain the hard words of the Bible. 
Like the florilegia, the great mediaeval dictionaries, full of 
quotations from Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, and others — 
sometimes indirectly derived through intermediaries like the 
‘great sea’ of Priscian’s Latin grammar, sometimes drawn 
from direct acquaintance — are witnesses to a continued know- 
ledge of the Roman authors, even in the century after the mid- 
thirteenth, which has been considered its lowest ebb.© 

The chief value of the learned Latin dictionaries of the high 
middle ages, like those of Papias, Hugutio, and Brito, is that in 
spite of errors, which were not without contemporary critics, 
they represent authoritative opinion on all sorts of points. A 
number of them were repeatedly prirted in the late fifteenth 
century, and were still sufficiently used in early sixteenth- 
century education to be worth full salvos of attack from Eras- 
mus and Rabelais. 

Some mediaeval Latin dictionaries and special vocabularies 
were limited and practical schoolbooks. And the Latin-vernac- 
ular dictionaries of the late Middle ages with simplified defini- 
tions designed for a broader public contain the most common 
and usefui conceptions, a least common denominator of late 
mediaeval ideas, which throw some light on contemporary 
custom, in strong contrast to the learned antiquarianism of the 
Italian humanists of the fifteenth century like Giovanni Tortelli 
(d.1466) in his ‘Orthographia’, or Niccold Perotti (d. 1480), 
whose ‘Cornucopia’ (printed in 148°) embodies considerable 
classical knowledge about the Roman theatre, from the passion- 
ate new interest in Vitruvius, and the full use of other sources 
close to antiquity like Cassiodorus, Servius, Varro, and the 
elder Pliny. Many of the sixteenth-century English dictionaries 
carry on some mediaeval traditions in their definitions of 
theatrical terms, while also drawing on Renaissance classical 
learning. These I hope to treat in a later article. 

In the mediaeval dictionaries, among the various concep- 
tions of the theatre two main types emerge in relation to drama 
and public spectacles. The first is a literary notion of the 
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Roman theatre of the past, ultimately derived from Roman 
historians, poets, and commentators, early Christian historians 
and apologists, a tradition confirmed and transmitted by com- 
mentaries, encyclopedias, and dictionaries from Isidore on, 
in which at the beginning there is a reasonable if meagre idea 
of the structure and uses of Roman theatres and amphitheatres, 
which then through the middle ages was overlaid by an accumu- 
lation of small errors until in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries strange mistaken pseudo-antiquarian conceptions of 
the ancient theatre held sway among the learned. At the same 
time, of course, theatrical allusions in the classic authors and 
the relatively exact information provided by Isidore were still 
available to any one who read them. And also, in many of the 
same dictionaries which transmit antiquarian information on 
the Roman theatre with greater or less accuracy, there appear 
general conceptions of theatrum derived from the basic root 
—as either spectacle, wherever it might be performed, or 
simply place of spectacle, a place for seeing, any place used 
for shows, past or present —a completely flexible idea, as use- 
ful in the middle ages as in antiquity and as naturally applied. 
The one mediaeval meaning of theatrum which Du Cange il- 
lustrated in detail was market-place, where merchants show 
their wares, place where people assemble.’ Most of the medi- 
aeval conceptions of the theatre go back to classical and late 
classical usage. 

It is well to remember that in classical Latintheatrum 
had a variety of meanings.® The basic meaning, from the 
Greek 6éatopov, was a place for seeing or a place to see from, 
hence the spectators’ part of the theatre, the ‘cavea’, first 
open, later covered, opposed to scaena, the stage; or the 
mass of spectators themselves. Less commonly, theatrum 
was taken to include the stage, or referred to the whole build- 
ing. Vitruvius used it so, as well as for the auditorium alone, 
in his treatise on architecture in the time of Augustus.” Some- 
times it bore a more general meaning, illustrated in Cicero, 
simply a place of assembly, any place used for a public meet- 
ing, for recitations, or for spectacles in general. And of course 
many metaphorical uses can be cited from Cicero and other 
Roman authors. In classical Latin too, spectaculum, the 
show, the thing seen, was sometimes by transference applied to 
the seats of the spectators, the spectators themselves, the 
amphitheatre or theatre. 

The Greek skyv¥,, related to oxfvos, tent, and sxtz, shade,!° 
meant tent or booth, a stage-building as background for plays, 
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stage, or by transference, that which is represented on the 
stage; or metaphorically, stage effect, acting, unreality, theat- 
rical trick; or a tented cover, or entertainment given in tents 
(Liddell and Scott, «Greek-English Lexicon>, revised by H. S. 
Jones). Scaena in classical Latin kept mainly the meaning of 
stage or boards of a theatre, with metaphorical uses too — the 
public stage, public, public show, and pretext, appearance, with 
the implication of falsity («Harper’s Latin Dictionary>, re- 
vised by Lewis and Short). Vitruvius (“De Architectura’, V, vi) 
in the time of Augustus used scaena to refer to the stage, and 
also more specifically to the ornamental wall of the stage 
building, capable of mechanical turning so that different kinds 
of background could be presented — ‘tragicum, comicum, saty- 
ricum’ —for different kinds of play, and containing the doors 
to represent entrances to royal palaces and houses. The one 
mediaeval use which Du Cange illustrated, from Cassiodorus, 
saints’ lives, and Papias, is ‘porticus’, as a roof (‘camera’) 
shading a place in the theatre, as an arbor of branches, or 
other form of casual shelter, or porch built on to a more solid 
structure. 

With regard to the Roman use of theatrum for any place 
of assembly, any place for sights, it is worth noting that actual 
theatre buildings came late in ancient Rome.!! Until the first 
century B.C., plays were given in public places such as the 
Forum, or before temples, or in the circus; on temporary 
platforms as in the Atellan farce, with the spectators probably 
sitting on temporary wooden stands. After experiments with 
wooden theatres, the first permanent theatre of Rome was 
built as late as 55 B.C. But almost by the time formal theatres 
were built, formal Roman drama was already in eclipse, crowd- 
ed out by mime, farce, and pantomime; tragedy swiftly de- 
generated into the representation of occasional excerpts, the 
singing of lyrics, and recitation. 

In the late classical period, certain meanings of scaena 
and theatrum, like the meagre notions of tragedy and comedy, 
were established by standard grammarians and historical 
writers, particularly the associations of scaena with shade, 
and the interpretation of the atrum from its root not only asa 
place for seeing but also as spectacle, the thing seen. These 
meanings are found in Servius’ fourth-century commentary on 
Vergil. The commentary exists in two types of manuscripts, 
the shorter (S), and the fuller form (DS) printed in 1600 by 
Pierre Daniel of Orléans, which may represent the teaching of 
Aelius Donatus from which Servius drew.!3 Manuscripts of 
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Servius, with the work of many other late Latin grammarians, 
like Priscian, Donatus, Probus, Phocas, Euticius, Pompeius, 
were frequent in mediaeval libraries; the ‘ars grammatica’ held 
the largest place among books on the liberal arts.!* Servius’ 
gloss on the Aeneid, I, 164 interprets scaena as shade, and 
explains that among the ancients the theatrical scene had no 
wall, but was a kind of shelter of boughs; afterward they built 
boarding in the form of a wall. Scaena is also interpreted as 
the part of the theatre opposite the spectators: 


Aen., I, 164: TVM SILVIS SCAENA CORVSCIS... 
scaena inumbratio. et dicta scaena’zzx tYs skt%s. apud 
antiquos enim theatralis scaena parietem non habuit, 
sed de frondibus umbracula quaerebant. Postea tabu- 
lata conponere coeperunt in modum parietis. scaena 
autem pars theatri adversa spectantibus, in qua sunt 
regiae.!5 (Harvard ed., II, 95) 


The gloss on Aen., V, 288 interprets theatre as any spectacle, 
a meaning which persists through the middle ages: 


Aen., V, 288: MEDIAQUE IN VALLE THEATRI... 
(describing the Sicilian games): media in valle erat 
circus theatri, id est spatium spectaculi. et ‘theatri’ 
Graece dixit a circumspectione. omne spectaculum 
theatrum possumus dicere ‘ard tis Oewetes: non est 
speciale nomen, (ed. Thilo, which italicizes the DS 
material.) !® 


The occasional use of theatre to mean spectacle, the thing 
seen, is reenforced in another grammatical treatise of the 
Empire, the ‘Appendix Probi’ (third or early fourth century 
A.D.), with a distinction between theatre in the singular as the 
building (walls, enclosure), and in the plural as scenic games, 
i.e., the spectacles given in the theatre: “Inter theatrum et 
theatra hoc interest, quod theatrum moenia ipsa significat, 
theatra vero ludos scenicos esse demonstrat’.! 7 

Cassiodorus in the sixth century was also authority for the 
identification of scaena with shade. One of the letters in his 
famous collection (‘Variae’, IV, 51), from Theodoric to Sym- 
machus, requesting him to repair the ruined theatre of Pompey 
the Great, describing the Greek origin and the uses of the 
theatre, explained that the forepart of the theatre, ‘frons 
theatri’, is called scaena from the very thick shade where 
songs used to be sung by shepherds in early spring: ‘Frons 
autem theatri scena dicitur, ab umbra luci densissima, ubi a 
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pastoribus inchoante verno diversis sonis carmina cantaban- 
tur’.18 In the same letter, theatrum is explained from its 
Greek source as ‘visorium’, a seeing place, where the as- 
sembled crowd might be seen without impediment. Another 
letter, ‘Var.’, V, 42, describes a theatre as a hemisphere, and 
an amphitheatre as if it were two such visoria joined in one. 
Cassiodorus’ ‘Variae’ seem to have been less read in the 
middle ages than his ‘Institutiones’, but ideas and phrases from 
them, for example from these descriptions of the Roman thea- 
tre, sometimes recur at second hand in mediaeval dictionaries 
from Isidore on. 

Boethius, the other great sixth-century source of ideas for 
the middle ages, had little to say about the ancient theatre ex- 
cept in passing allusions, such as the ‘tragediarum clamor’ of 
the “Consolatio’, II, pr. ii, and the contemptuous reference to 
the Muses as ‘scenicas meretriculas’, I, pr. i, phrases which 
were much glossed in the middle ages. Most explicit and in- 
fluential of the Boethian allusions to the ancient theatre was his 
description of the masked actor’s methods in his fifth theologi- 
cal tract, ‘De Duabus Naturis et Una Persona Jesu Christi’, c.3. 
In the twelfth century Gilbert of La Porrée and others derived 
from Boethius’ famous definition of ‘persona’ in relation to the 
masks used in ancient drama a reasonable idea, enriched by 
other classical reading, of the way in which formal Roman 
drama was represented by masked actors using both voice and 
gesture.!? 

A more explicit reference to theatre buildings appears in 
an important composite work, probably of the sixth century and 
close to classic sources, consisting of the glosses of Placidus, 
a Christian grammarian, and the glosses of pseudo-Placidus, a 
collection of marginalia from manuscripts of early republican 
authors. Placidus gives a threefold definition of scenaasa 
roof or shelter which shades the place in the theatre where 
plays are customarily acted, as the shade of trees covering 
those beneath, and by transference, as a kind of literature or 
song fit to be acted in the theatre with tragic declamation: 


Scena est camera hinc inde composita quae inumbrat 
locum in theatro in quo ludi actitantur; item scena 
dicitur arborum in se incumbentium quasi concamera- 
ta densatio ut subterpositos tegere possit; item scena 
vocatur compositio alicuius carminis quae digna sunt 
(sit) agi in theatro exclamationibus tragicis.. ey 


This definition was frequently repeated in later times. 
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From quite another tradition of great authority in the middle 
ages, Roman civil law as codified in the Digests of Justinian 
defined scaena according to the jurist M. Antistius Labeo 
(d. 22 A.D.) as any place for games or shows where a person 
stands or moves about to exhibit himself to spectators promis- 
cuously admitted, whether in publicor private or in the street.2! 
During the renaissance of legal studies at Bologna from the late 
eleventh to the mid-thirteenth century, the Digests, including 
this section, were much glossed and commented upon. 

Of an extremely limited range, the oldest Latin glossaries 
which can be called mediaeval are the ‘Abstrusa’ (compiled at 
the beginning of the seventh century from glosses on Vergil and 
the Bible) and the ‘Abolita’ (compiled at the end of the seventh 
or the beginning of the eighth century from glosses on Vere! 
and Terence), conveniently named from their first word. 22 In 
the ‘Abstrusa’, scena is interpreted simply as ‘theatri locus 
aut ludus mimicus’ (Gloss. Lat., III, 77). In the ‘Abolita’, 
theatra is glossed as ‘expectacula’, for spectacula, Aen. 
I, 427 (Gloss. Lat., III], 174). The early Greco-Latin glossa- 
ries23 supply little information about the theatre beyond making 
simple equations between 6¢ec90v and theatrum, sxyvy and 
scaena (CGL, index, VII, s.v. scena, theatrum). Spec- 
taculum is 9%ewoef or Obéaue (II, 505; III, 239, etc.). Many 
later Latin glossaries were built from combinations of these 
early ones; for example, the ‘Abavus’ glossary, which survives 
in many variations even into the fourteenth century, in late 
versions with vernacular glossing, was put together between the 
seventh and ninth centuries from the Greco-Latin ‘Philoxenus’ 
reduced to Latin, the ‘Abstrusa’, and the ‘Abolita’.2* In the 
‘Abavus’, scena is ‘theatri locus’ (Gloss. Lat., II, 108)-as in 
the ‘Abstrusa’. 

By far the most important of the early dictionaries is of 
course the encyclopedic ‘Etymologiae’ of Isidore of Seville 
(620), the great intellectual intermediary between the Empire 
and the middle ages, of which nearly 1000 manuscripts remain 
scattered through European libraries.25 Isidore’s information 
on the Roman theatre, his definitions of theatrical terms, formed 
the general basis of mediaeval knowledge on these subjects, and 
hence I quote them with some fullness. 

In Book XVIII of the ‘Etymologiae’, ‘De bello et ludis’, Isi- 
dore listed four types of Roman spectacle, belonging to gym- 
nasium or palaestra, circus, amphitheatre, and theatre, each of 
which he described in some detail in subsequent chapters: 

‘Ludus autem gymnicus est, aut circensis, aut gladiatorius, aut 
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scenicus’ (XVIII, xvi, 3).26 He gave two meanings for theatre 
—the semi-circular structure for the presentation of specta- 
cles, and house of prostitution. The association of theatre with 
brothel already existed in Tertullian’s ‘De Spectaculis’, c. 
Xvii,“’ because of the completely realistic representations of 
adulteries on the second-century stage, not to mention what was 
done ‘in tenebris et speluncis’. In describing the structure for 
spectacles, Isidore took theatre in the broad sense of the whole 
building, including the scena: ; 


Theatrum est quo scena includitur, semicirculi figu- 
ram habens, in quo stantes omnes inspiciunt. Cuius 
forma primum rotunda erat, sicut et amphitheatri; 
postea ex medio amphitheatro theatrum factum est. 
Theatrum autem ab spectaculo nominatum, ‘exo 77s 
Bewetas, quod in eo populus stans desuper atque spec- 
tans ludos contemplaretur. (Cf. Etym., XV, ii, 34, 
almost identical.) Idem vero theatrum, idem est 
prostibulum, eo quod post ludos exactos meretrices 
ibi prostrarentur. Idem et lupanar vocatum ab eisdem 
meretricibus... (XVII, xlii) 


He distinguished amphitheatre from theatre in both shape and 
purpose. His description of the round amphitheatre as made 
from two theatres seems to be a condensation, very likely at 
second hand through Cassiodorus, ‘Var.’, V, 42, of one of 
Pliny’s tales in the ‘Natural History’, XXXVI, xxiv, in which 
two wooden theatres are described, turning on a pivot, used 
separately for spectacles when turned back to back, but capable 
of being swung around to meet, forming an amphitheatre for 
gladiatorial games: 


Amphitheatrum locus est spectaculi, ubi pugnant gla- 
diatores....Amphitheatrum dictum quod ex duobus 
theatris sit factum. Nam amphitheatrum rotundum 
est; theatrum vero ex medio amphitheatro est, semi- 
circuli figuram habens....(XVIII, lii; cf. XV, ii, 35) 


Elsewhere in the ‘Etymologiae’, in the glossary, Book X, 253, 
Isidore treated theatrum and scena as synonymous: ‘Sceni- 
cus, qui in theatro agit. Theatrum enim scena est’. 

Another article (XVIII, xliii) explained scena as a place 
within the theatre constructed in the form of a house, with a 
platform, the orchestra, where comic and tragic performers 
sang, and actors and mimes danced. The Greek okyyvy he in- 
terpreted as house, booth or tent (‘domus’, ‘“domicilium’) 
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compounded in the Greek term for the Jewish feast of taber- 
nacles. ‘ 


Scena autem erat locus infra theatrum in modum do- 
mus instructa cum pulpito, qui pulpitus orchestra 
vocabatur; ubi cantabant comici, tragici, atque salta- 
bant histriones et mimi. Dicta autem scena Graeca 
appellatione, eo quod in speciem domus erat instructa. 
Unde et apud Hebraeos tabernaculorum dedicatio a 
similitudine domiciliorum sxyveryjyte appellabantur. 
(Cf. Etym. VI, xviii, 9, on the Jewish feast of taber- 
nacles, scenopegia: Sxnvy.enim Graece tabernaculum 
dicitur.) 


The orchestra he described more fully as the platform of 
the stage, where a dancer could perform, or two dispute to- 
gether. There, he said, poets, comic and tragic actors as- 
cended to the contest, and while these sang, the others dis- 
played gestures: 


Orchestra autem pulpitus erat scenae, ubi saltator 
agere posset, aut duo inter se disputare. Ibi enim 
poetae comoedi et tragoedi ad certamen conscende- 
bant, hisque canentibus alii gestus edebant. (XVIII, xliv) 


He concluded by listing the different kinds of performers: 
‘Officia scenica: tragoedi, comoedi, thymelici, histriones, 
mimi, et saltatores’, who are then described in the following 
sections, cap. xlv-l. 

Through most of the quoted definitions, the imperfect tense 
imparts a retrospective tone as for old customs which no longer 
existed in the seventh century. Even in the late Empire, words 
like ‘comicus’, ‘tragicus’, ‘comoedus’, ‘tragoedus’ had little 
relation to an extinct formal drama, but were applied to per- 
formers in pantomime and other spectacles. Isidore’s de- 
scription of the activities of ‘tragoedi’ and ‘comoedi’ and ‘thy- 
melici’ uses words for singing like ‘concinebant’ and ‘canta- 
bant’, ‘praecanebant’ (XVIII, xlv, xlvi, xlvii). 

In describing actors and mimes, he emphasized mimetic 
movements. Actors (‘histriones’) in women’s clothes ex- 
pressed the acts of shameless women, and in dancing (‘sal- 
tando’) demonstrated stories and acts or events. They are 
called ‘histriones’, said Isidore, either because this kind of 
person was brought from Histria, or because they expressed 
complicated fables in tales (‘historiis’), ‘quasi historiones’ 
(XVIII, xlviii). This type of actor, then, in Isidore’s under- 
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standing used gestures and dancing but might also speak. The 
mimes he explained as imitators of human affairs, expressing 
the fables (plays, “fabulas’) of poets with physical gestures. 
The author spoke the fable before they acted it, and poets com- 
posed fables to be apt for expression by motion of the body 
(XVIII, xlix). A Christian attitude toward the mendaciousness 
of acting appears in Isidore’s mentionof painted actors (‘hypo- 
Balas with false faces to deceive the people in plays (X, 118- 
120). 

Isidore’s description of theatrum and scena from Book 
XVIII of the ‘Etymologiae’, as well as his other definitions, 
were endlessly repeated throughout the middle ages, and not 
only in the dictionaries. Some later examples may be men- 
tioned at this point, although they interrupt a chronological 
exposition. Rabanus Maurus in ‘De Universo’, which consists 
of the ‘Etymologiae’ with mystical interpretations, added to the 
definition of the theatre the note that mystically the theatre can 
signify this world, in which those who follow worldly pleasures 
hold the servants of God in derision, rejoicing to behold their 
sufferings —one of many mediaeval metaphors. based on the 
theatre.28 A famous description of Rome, composed during the 
twelfth-century humanistic and political stirring of interest in 
Roman antiquities, the ‘Graphia Aureae Urbis Romae’ (ca. 
1155), based largely on the ‘Mirabilia’ and older works, in- 
cluded Isidore’s chapters on theatre, scene, orchestra, and the 
various kinds of actor, XVIII, xliii-1, lii.2? And in the thir- 
teenth century, Vincent of Beauvais repeated Isidore’s standard 
information on the theatre.°? 

Similarly, the full information from Isidore, but here with a 
great deal of added material, was carried on in the most mas- 
sive of early glossaries, a great compilation of glosses from 
many sources, chopped up and alphabetized — the “Liber Glos- 
sarum’ or ‘Glossarium Ansileubi’, which was assembled ac- 
cording to the editors of the <Glossaria Latina» in the late 
eighth century in France, perhaps at Corbie.3! Extant in a 
number of manuscripts, it was, to quote Lindsay, ‘the parent of 
Continental dictionaries of Latin’. Its material came from 
earlier glosses and glossaries — Vergilian glosses, Placidus, 
‘Abstrusa’, ‘Abolita’, the ‘Liber de Orthographia’ of Paul the 
Abbot; from larger encyclopedic sources: Isidore’s ‘Etymolo- 
giae’, almost complete; church fathers — Augustine, Jerome, 
Ambrose, Gregory, Eucherius; historians — Eutropius, Orosius; 
grammarians, rhetoricians, and writers on medicine. 

Under theatrum in the ‘Liber Glossarum’ appears the 
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whole range of earlier definitions, from general to specific: 
spectacle, and place of spectacle, place where mimic spectacles 
are performed; the ‘cavea’, the seats of the spectators; Isi- 
dore’s complete definition of the theatre as a semi-circular 
structure for games, or brothel; and historical information on 
the origin of the theatre in Athens and Rome, which may be 
derived from a lost work of Isidore’s, the ‘Liber Artium’,?2 In 
defining amphitheatrum too the ‘Liber Glossarum’ follows 
Isidore.33 

Under scena, the definitions are even more various and 
repetitious, ranging from the density of trees (Aen., I, 164) and 
the tops of trees, and shade in the form of a scena: ‘in modum 
scenae obumbratio’, to the curious notion of great height, ‘alti- 
tudo summa’ (from Abolita) and the highest part of the theatre 
— presumably a reference to the high wall of the ‘scenae frons’, 
although whether the Carolingian compilers understood it so is 
a question. The simple general explanation, ‘theatri locus’, is 
here too, and the transferred meaning ‘ludus mimicus’ (both 
from Abstrusa): and quotation of Placidus’ triple definition of 
the scena as a roof shading the place in the theatre where 
plays are acted, or the protecting shade of trees, or a piece of 
literature to be acted in the theatre; and Isidore’s full descrip- 
tion of scena and orchestra (Etym. XVIII, xliii-xliv), the 
scena a place in the theatre constructed in the form of a 
house, with a raised platform called the orchestra where actors 
performed. The etymology from a Greek word for house or 
tent relates it here, as in Isidore, to ‘scenopegia’, the Jewish 
feast of tabernacles, and to the meaning ‘casa vel tabernacula’ 
(Abstrusa). The ‘Liber Glossarum’ also includes Isidore’s as- 
cription of the patronage of the scenic arts to Bacchus and 
Venus (Etym. XVIII, li).34 

Spectacula are described in the ‘Liber Glossarum’ in 
terms of Isidore XVIII, xvi, and ‘Abstrusa’, as where a public 
viewing is offered,?5 that is, as places of spectacle rather than 
the spectacles themselves. 

Beside Isidore’s ‘Etymologiae’ (620) and the ‘Liber Glos- 
sarum’ (eighth century), which were the great comprehensive 
dictionary-encyclopedias of the Carolingian era, and many off- 
shoots of the Abstrusa-Abolita-Abavus types, there were 
smaller glossaries, notably in the regions of Germanic speech 
— Old English, Old High German — where translation from Latin 
into the vernacular was necessary. In many of these, theatrical 
terms were meagrely glossed as ideas without reality, or in- 
terpreted in terms of folk-superstition. A group of famous 
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Latin-Old English glossaries of the eighth century in the Cor- 
pus, Leyden, Epinal, and Erfurt manuscripts indicate as limited 
understanding of theatrical terms as one would expect. Drawing 
on four main sources —‘Abstrusa’, ‘Abolita’, and two Greco- 
Latin glossaries, the “‘Hermeneumata’ and the ‘Philoxenus’ — 
besides assorted glosses from manuscripts of Orosius, Rufi- 
nus’ version of Eusebius’ church history, Jerome’s ‘De Viris 
Illustribus’, and Phocas’ grammar,3© these Latin-Old English 
glossaries usually give literal elementary meanings for theatre 
and scene, sometimes with strange errors. For example, in 
both Corpus and Epinal glossaries, ‘ludi scenici’ is explained 
as ‘partes theatri’, and ‘ludi litterarii’ as letter games, ‘staefpla- 
gan’, ideas confusedly derived from Orosius.37 Scena inthe 
Corpus Glossary appears as ‘scadu’, shade, shadow, a shaded 
place (p. 159), and as ‘webung’ (p. 160). (See Bosworth-Toller 
on ‘webbung’, spectacle, ‘wafian’, to look with wonder, ‘wafung, 
wafungstede, wafungstow’, place for spectacles, theatre, amphi- 
theatre; and compounds with ‘waefer-’: ‘wasfer-hus, waefer-sin, 
weefer-stow’)38 In addition, the Epinal glossary gives for 
scena the idea of a raised place, or where actors play: ‘sus- 
pensa vel ubi scenici luidunt [sic]’ (p. 26, 1.9). 

In the Leyden glossary, amphitheatrum is glossed with 
literalness as ‘circum spectaculum’.39 ‘Harene’ is glossed 
once as ‘theatrii’ (p. 33), and again more specifically as ‘locus 
vel pavimentum theatri’ (p. 36). The Epinal glossary vaguely 
interprets ‘cavea’ as ‘domus in theatro’ (p. 6, 1. 30), and ‘or- 
cistra’ as ‘scena’ (p. 17, 1. 21). 

To the eighth-century Anglo-Saxon compilers, a dominant 
meaning of scena had nothing to do with the theatre as such 
but rather with masking and folk-belief in evil spirits, appar- 
ently taking scena in the sense of appearance, false appear- 
ance, disguise (see Harper). The Corpus glossary interprets 
‘scenis’ as ‘scinnum’, evil spirits, spectres (p. 161), and “scina’ 
(for scena?) as ‘nititio’ (for ‘imitatio’? p. 159). In the Epi- 
nal glossary, ‘scina’ is ‘nitatio’ or ‘grima’, mask (p. 24, 1. 30). 
The Leyden glossary too has ‘scina, imitatio vel grina’ (for 
‘srima’) and defines ‘scinici’ as ‘scinnenas’, evil spirits, spec- 
tres, magicians (pp. 3, 187), as do some of the Old High Ger- 
man glosses. 

At the end of the tenth century, Aelfric’s Latin-Old English 
vocabularies, which usually follow his translations of Priscian’s 
Latin grammar, define theatrum and scena very simply, 
according to what were conceived as the basic roots.4! Thea- 
trum is ‘wafungstede’, a place for sights (col.145); scena is 
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‘scadu’ and ‘uuebung’ (col. 45); scena in the sense of “taber- 
naculum’ or tent is ‘geteld’ (tol. 146). Spectacula, vel 
ludicra is translated as ‘yppe vel weardsteal’ (col. 150), plat- 
form, or look-out, watch-tower —i.e. a place for sights or for 
seeing, in passive or in active sense. Orcestra, vel pul- 
pitus is ‘gligmanna yppe’ (col. 150), which suggests that in 
Aelfric’s time some sort of raised platform for public enter- 
tainers was familiar.42 A supplement to Aelfric’s vocabulary, 
of the tenth or eleventh century, also gives the Isidorian asso- 
ciation of theatre with brothel: ‘Lupanar, vel circus, vel thea- 
trum, myltestrehus’ (col. 186). 

Like Aelfric’s interpretations, the late Old English glosses 
scattered through manuscripts explaining the Latin words for 
theatre, amphitheatre, scene, and stage are usually of a simple 
basic sort—spectacle, place for sights, play-house, stage.*3 

A slight distinction between amphitheatre and theatre is 
implied by an Old English translation of an alphabetical Latin 
dream-book, in MS Cotton Tiberius A III (eleventh century), 
referring to an omen in dreaming, using the words “plegstowe’ 
and ‘wafungstowe’: 


On plegstéwe (bleg-, MS) ode on wafungstowe andbi- 
dian hine gesihp styrunge sume getacnap: if a man 
(in a dream) sees himself waiting in an amphitheatre 
or theatre it betokens some disturbance.*4 


In discussing the terms ‘plega-hus’ and ‘plega-stow’ re- 
ferring to theatrum in Old English glosses, Thomas Wright 
long ago suggested that the glossators had personal knowledge 
of the vestiges of amphitheatres.45 He thought that ‘plega-hus’ 
meant a walled Roman amphitheatre, and that ‘plega-stow’ 
meant something less formal, perhaps a simple depression in 
the ground like the field type of amphitheatre left by many of 
the Roman camps in Britain.46 Bosworth-Toller interprets 
‘pleg-hus’ as play-house, theatre, and ‘pleg-stow’ as place for 
play, gymnasium, wrestling-place, amphitheatre. 

In spite of the meagre indications of the small eighth-cen- 
tury glossaries, Anglo-Saxon men of learning had access to a 
good deal of information on Roman places of spectacle and ludi 
scenici.*” Although Bede had only slight knowledge of the 
Roman poets, chiefly at second hand, he knew Isidore’s ‘Ety- 
mologiae’, he read widely in Jerome and Augustine, he used a 
considerable number of late Roman historians, including Oro- 
sius; by Alcuin’s time in York, the range of the available 
library had widened, and the Carolingian era with its orientation 
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toward Rome brought increase in the knowledge of Roman 
history and poetry which had its effect in England as well as on 
the continent. The culture of Anglo-Saxon scholars after Al- 
fred’s time was far from naive. Pedestrian compilers in mon- 
asteries may have been ignorant, but the more learned knew 
the church fathers and some of the gentile authors as well as 
Isidore, and no doubt frequently had the usual standard infor- 
mation from these sources on Roman spectacles and places of 
amusement. 

The Old High German glosses of theatrical terms in Latin 
manuscripts resemble the Old English glosses in general sim- 
plicity but with perhaps more antiquarian residue. A pair of 
words like the Old English ‘pleg-hus’ and ‘pleg-stow’ frequently 
appears: ‘spilihus’, ‘spilistat’, applied without discrimination to 
various Latin words for places where games and spectacles 
were to be seen—theatrum and amphitheatrum, pa- 
laestra and gymnasium,*® through a difference in the 
specific purposes of such places was well known through a 
series of chapters in Isidore’s ‘Etymologiae’, XVIII, and in 
Tertullian’s ‘De Spectaculis’.4? In a ninth-century Old High 
German glossary of the Abavus Maior type from St. Emmeram, 
theatrum is explained with specific historical knowledge as 
‘spectaculorum cavea vel spilahus’ (SS, IV, 27). In the frequent 
German glosses of canons of early church councils, theatro- 
rum is interpreted as ‘spilsteto, spilesteto’ (SS, II, 120), and 
spectacula as ‘spilun’ or ‘einuuigi odo manslahti spil’ (SS, 
II, 85), the last phrase presumably referring to the cruelty of 
gladiatorial combat. A fragment of a glossary once of the abbey 
of Werden includes a brief description of a wooden theatre: 
‘theatrum de lignis sit ubi ludunt homines et spectacula fa- 
ciunt.’50 

One of the largest Old High German dictionaries, the ‘Heinrici 
Summarium’, based on Isidore and composed in the eleventh or 
twelfth century, with words classified according to subject, in 
one group of manuscripts lists the atrum among public build- 
ings only as brothel — ‘prostibulum, hirshus’, whereas forum 
and mercatum are given the equivalent ‘marchet’ (SS, III, 
209). In another group of manuscripts of the same dictionary, 
theatrum is ‘spilh’ (III, 262), and in another group, scena 
is ‘loba, louba’ (III, 287), arbor.°! In one manuscript this last 
definition is enlarged: ‘lovba umbraculum ubi turpes ludi fie- 
bant’ (SS, III, 307), an allusion to the bad old pagan days. An- 
other manuscript defines amphitheatrum grimlyas ‘quelhus’ 
(SS, III, 349), with apparent reference to the brutal killings in 
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gladiatorial games, or perhaps to the execution of criminals 
and Christian martyrs (see Lexer, s.v. ‘quelhus’). 

The knowledge of the Roman theatre shown in the Old Eng- 
lish and Old High German glossaries and glosses of the eighth 
to the eleventh centuries is thin and elementary as we should 
expect, or is occasionally assimilated to folk-beliefs in ghosts 
and magicians and folk-practices like masking, through the old 
conception of scena as false appearance; but on the whole the 
basic notions of the theatre are not fantastic, and there is also 
occasional evidence of more detailed antiquarian understanding 
in some attempts to differentiate between theatres and amphi- 
theatres, or to explain specific terms like cavea. 

A few Carolingian scholars knew the richest of all Latin 
sources on the structure of the ancient theatre, Vitruvius’ “De 
Architectura’, from the time of Augustus; and Carolingian 
copyists, apparently in the Rhineland monasteries, preserved it 
for posterity. It was known at Fulda and Cologne, Murbach, 
Reichenau and Hildesheim, Gorze and Toul in the ninth to 
eleventh century.°* Alcuin told two anecdotes from it in a 
letter. A possibility has been suggested that the oldest extant 
manuscript came from Jarrow, but Professor Jones concluded 
that it was more probably written at Cologne in the mid-ninth 
century.°3 Einhard addressed inquiries about the meaning of 
technical terms in Vitruvius to a student at Fulda, where he 
himself had been educated.54 Indeed Traube thought that the 
whole manuscript tradition of Vitruvius goes back to one old 
manuscript in capital or uncial which was at Fulda or there- 
abouts in the ninth century.55 Of the 24 manuscripts of Vitru- 
vius listed in mediaeval catalogues which Manitius noted, 10 
belonged to German monastic and cathedral libraries. There 
were copies at Cluny and St. Amand and Rouen in the twelfth 
century. High of St. Victor, of the early twelfth century, re- 
ferred to Vitruvius as the standard authority on architecture in 
his ‘Didascalicon’, and the ‘De Architectura’ exerted some 
influence on mediaeval aesthetic theory,°° but I have found 
nothing in the dictionaries at any period to suggest general and 
effective knowledge of Vitruvius’ observations on Roman thea- 
tres until the second half of the fifteenth century, after the 
studies of the Renaissance architect Alberti.°’ 

Probably in the Carolingian period, and certainly by the 
tenth century, a misconception of the ancient methods of staging 
plays became rather widely diffused, as illustrated by tenth- 
century manuscripts of the plays of Terence with their accounts 
of Terence’s life and comments which describe the plays as 
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recited by a single man—in one group of manuscripts Cal- 
liopius, a supposed friend of the poet.°8 The hypothetical 
method of recitation was described with increasing detail in 
later Terence vitae and mediaeval dictionaries, in which the 
plays are conceived as recited by one man, the poet himself or 
his friend, with accompanying miming by several mute actors. 

Creizenach thought the idea of the division of function be- 
tween the poet singing or reciting the words and actors per- 
forming the gestures was originally derived from the descrip- 
tion in Livy (VII, 2) and Valerius Maximus (II, 4, 4) of the 
introduction of drama in Roman republican days by Livius 
Andronicus, who to save his voice had a boy sing the lyric parts 
while he mimed the gestures°? —a historical suggestion which 
may also have influenced the pantomimes of the Empire. Cloet- 
ta presented the idea as largely a product of the mediaeval 
dictionaries from Isidore on;®° and the influence of the ubiqui- 
tous mimes has been suggested.©! Descriptions by the early 
church fathers of late Roman pantomime and other spectacles 
may also have contributed, for example Augustine (‘De Civitate 
Dei’, VI, v): ‘quod vero poetae canunt et histriones agunt’. 
Scholia on Horace’s ‘Ars Poetica’, probably originating as 
early as the sixth century, illustrate the notion of recitation on 
the stage.o2 And in fact, of course, there was a vast deal of 
recitation on the stage and in private entertainment of the 
Empire. 

Most significant of the misconceptions of the theatre itself 
in the Carolingian period is the notion of the scena as a little 
shelter or booth where poets recited. This is one of the chief 
errors which led to curious mistaken descriptions of the an- 
cient theatre in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
fantastic miniatures in some of the late mediaeval manuscripts 
of Terence. So far as I can now discover, it first entered the 
gloss-literature in the ninth-century commentary of Remigius 
of Auxerre on Martianus Capella, ‘De Nuptiis Philologiae et 
Mercurii’, II, 51, 19: “In scenis id est in theatris. Scea Grece 
umbra, hinc scena umbraculum ubi poetae recitabant’.o3 A 
slight development beyond Isidore’s ‘locus infra theatrum in 
modum domus’, and his implied division of function between 
poets who sang and comic and tragic actors who performed 
gestures, this notion of the scena may come from an earlier 
commentary on Martianus Capella, such as that inferred by 
Professor Laistner ,o4 or some other source. But from Remi- 
gius, one of the most distinguished and prolific commentators 
of the middle ages, the idea of a little booth-like scena where 
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poets recited became a familiar mediaeval image. Notker 
Labeo (d. 1022) of St. Gall in his German commentary on Mar- 
tianus followed Remigius in making scena a dark chamber or 
little house in the theatre. Therein (presumably referring to 
the theatre, not the scena) sat the auditors of tragic and comic 
fables: ‘Scena uuas éin finster gadem in mittemo theatro. Tar/ 
inne gesazen die auditores tero fabularum tragicarum alde 
comicarum’.©5 

Opportunities for error were many. Glossators of texts and 
laborious compilers of accumulative glossaries did not always 
have anything approaching the learning of the greatest scholars 
of their own day. The work for a huge compilation like the 
‘Liber Glossarum’ was probably done by a scriptorium full of 
monks, often of limited understanding. But we cannot exclude 
the possibility that the conspicuous remains of Roman amphi- 
theatres and theatres, even though crumbling, overgrown or 
built over, or used for quarries or fortresses, may have had 
meaning for learned men of the Carolingian era as for scholars 
of the twelfth century like Hildebert of Le Mans and John of 
Salisbury and Gerald of Wales, who went to Rome, where the 
Colosseum was then as now the most striking monument of an- 
tiquity —a symbol of Rome’s eternity in Bede’s imagination — 
who saw the Roman theatres and amphitheatres of northwestern 
Europe — France, the Rhineland, England — who read Augustine 
on the ludi scenici, and other church fathers, Roman and 
Christian historians and poets, and had Isidore at hand. Ninth- 
century scholars sometimes had remarkable knowledge of the 
Roman classics. 

As the commentaries and glosses and glossaries multiplied, 
more and more material was available to the compiler of a new 
dictionary. The material was still largely traditional. For 
theatrical terms, Isidore was the main authority, transmitting 
his meagre second-hand reflection of a reality dead before his 
own time into the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenta, fourteenth, fif- 
teenth centuries. Material from the Carolingian ‘Liber Glos- 
sarum’, based on early antecedent glosses, appears in some of 
the dictionaries of the central period of the middle ages, notably 
Papias. There is no break in the cumulative tradition, although 
there is individual variation in selection, according to what was 
available to a compiler at a given time in a given place, and 
what his particular objects were. The major qualities of the 
great dictionaries of the eleventh through the thirteenth cen- 
turies as distinguished from the early ones are, in general, 
greater comprehensiveness (though the ‘Liber Glossarum’ was 
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massive enough); an interest in grammar, quantity, and etymol- 
ogy; and, significant for reflection of a culture, the use of hun- 
dreds of illustrative quotations from the Roman poets studied 
in the schools, and the commentaries upon them which were 
so large a part of school instruction. In their learning, even 
with the limitations which it is easy to derogate from our van- 
tage point of universal wisdom, the great mediaeval diction- 
aries are a monument to the classical renaissance of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and its after-influence, to that 
sense of an immediate and natural relation between ancient 
Rome and the mediaeval present. With all the traditional mat- 
ter, here and there in the use of the living Latin language, light 
is cast upon contemporary custom, in secular entertainment as 
in other things. 

Dictionaries by Papias the Lombard, Osbern, monk of 
Gloucester, the learned canonist Hugutio of Pisa, Gulielmus 
Brito, Johannes Januensis survive in many manuscripts, some 
also in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century printings (Papias, and 
the “‘Catholicon’).66 There were dictionaries with special pur- 
poses, like the ‘Distinctiones Dictionum Theologicalium’ of 
Alanus de Insulis, the fundamental theological dictionary of the 
twelfth century; and the ‘Fabularius’ (1273), Conrad of Mure’s 
classical dictionary of mythology and ancient customs avowedly 
based on Roman poets, orators, and historians; and lexico- 
graphical commentaries like Alexander Neckam’s grammatical- 
Biblical work, ‘Corrogationes Promethei’. Any number of 
special vocabularies exist, of one sort and another, school- 
books giving a useful vocabulary for everyday domestic life, 
like the ‘De Utensilibus’ of teachers in Paris, Adam de Parvo 
Ponto and Alexander Neckam, the special vocabuiaries attrib- 
uted to John of Garland, medical-botanical vocabularies, and 
many others less known to modern scholars.©7 

In spite of the strong grammatical and etymological inter - 
est, the knowledge of Greek among lexicographers, with few 
exceptions, did not increase. Papias, Hugutio, and Brito, all of 
whom gave many derivations from the Greek, were ignorant of 
the language. John of Garland scorned them for this, as Roger 
Bacon heard from his own mouth.68 For similar reasons John 
of Garland also criticized those meagre versified grammars, 
the ‘Doctrinale’ of Alexander of Ville-Dieu and the ‘Grecismus’ 
of Eberhard of Béthune,6? which nevertheless swept the field in 
the later middle ages, with other commentaries to some extent 
displacing Priscian and Donatus Major. Roger Bacon, stimu- 
lated by Grosseteste’s revival of Greek studies in England, 
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himself the author of a Greek and a Hebrew grammar, a man of 
powerful and irritable intelligence who read many classic au- 
thors directly and used good grammatical sources like Priscian 
and Servius, never tired of excoriating Papias, Hugutio, Brito, 
each worse than the last, and ‘aliae grammaticellae idiotae’, 
for their ‘ignorantia horribilis’, their fantastic false etymolo- 
gies.’0 Here was the true philologist’s passion for exact know- 
ledge of languages, for uncorrupted texts. But Bacon was in 
advance of his age: these same dictionaries held their authority 
for centuries. 

The famous dictionary of Papias the Lombard, the ‘Elemen- 
tarium Doctrinae Rudimentum’ or ‘Vocabulista’, compiled in 
1053 by a grammarian and teacher of the liberal arts, was 
highly regarded in the middle ages, and served as major source 
for compendious later dictionaries.’! According to Goetz and 
Manitius, Papias based his dictionary on the ‘Liber Glossarum’, 
supplemented from Priscian, Latin-Greek glossaries (although 
he knew little Greek), and other glossaries, particularly, Goetz 
thought, some ‘Liber Derivationum’ related to Munich glossa- 
ries Clm 17151, 17153, 17194. He drew on Fulgentius and other 
mythographers, Macrobius, Augustine, Bede, Boethius, and the 
commentaries on Boethius of Remigius of Auxerre, and he 
quotes many classic authors, especially Vergil, Ovid, Juvenal, 
less often Horace, Lucan, Persius, Martial, Terence. His ref- 
erences to Varro and Pliny probably come through Augustine 
and Isidore. In his preface he mentions commentaries on some 
of these Roman authors, and the commentator Haymo. Here 
and there in the “‘Elementarium’ something can be gleaned about 
contemporary custom,’@ but in general, Papias is turned to- 
ward antiquity. His definitions of theatrical terms show what 
the words meant to an educated man of the mid-eleventh cen- 
tury who could bring together a great many citations, often at 
second hand. 

Papias’ long article on scaena (the classical spelling in 
the Venice 1496 edition doubtless belongs to a Renaissance edi- 
tor), with all the repetitiousness of a compilation from many 
glossarial sources, assembles familiar definitions from Placi- 
dus, Isidore, and the “Liber Glossarum’. It also introduces 
some relatively fresh matter, in Remigius’ interpretation of the 
Scena as a Shelter where poets recited, which here enters the 
stream of traditional definitions, to be carried on by later dic- 
tionaries, and in Bede’s information on the feast of tabernacles 
in Jerusalem after the return from captivity, with its descrip- 
ticns of the tents or booths (Migne, PL, XGI«:col.9828): 
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Scaena oxyyvy theatri locus. Nunc arborum cacumina 
vel densitas ordinata, locus quasi lobia. Priscianus: 
pro 7) longa graeca ae ponitur. ’? 

Scaena umbraculum ubi poetae recitabant, nam okt& 
graece umbra. |‘Liber Glossarum’, Priscian and 
gloss, Remigius | 

Scaena est camera quae obumbrat locum in theatro. 
Item arborum in se cohaerentium quasi concameria 
densatio. Item compositio alicuius carminis quod 
est dignum in theatro. [Placidus, ‘Liber Glossa- 
rum’ | 

Scaena domus in theatro erat, structa cum pulpito quae 
orchestra vocabantur, ubi cantabant comici, tragici 
atque saltabant histriones et mimi, dicta graece quod 
in specie domus erat illustrata. Hi ludi liberales 
vocabantur. |Isidore | 

Scaena etiam unguentum, unde dicitur scaenicus. 

Scaenicus qui in scaena, id est theatro, agit | Isidore ], 
histrio, iocularis. 

Scaenophegia sollemnitas hebraeorum graece taber- 
naculorum dedicatio... 

Scaena enim graece tabernaculum dicitur, quae sol- 
lemnitas septembri mense celebratur. Etymologiam 
ab umbrando ducit. Nam sxt~ graece umbra dicit, 
unde scaena vel scaenomata quasi sagis laneis vel 
frondibus veteres texebant. | Bede |’* 


From Papias’ accumulation on theatrum, some four dif- 
ferent meanings can be disengaged: the Roman theatre, includ- 
ing the scena, described according to Isidore and the ‘Liber 
Glossarum’; spectacle, apparently in the sense of place of 
spectacle, for he continues with reference to a place in cities 
for royal games and public execution of prisoners, many of 
them innocent;’° and, most important for later mediaeval usage, 
spectacle, wherever it is said to be made —i.e. spectacle bound 
up with the notion of theatre as any place where spectacles are 
presented to the eye, not merely a specific type of building. 


Theatrum est quo scaena includitur, semicirculi figu- 
ram habens, in quo stantes omnes aspiciunt, cuius 
forma prius rotunda erat, id est amphitheatrum. 
Theatrum autem graece a spectaculo nominatum 
quod in eo stans populus desuper aspiciat ludos. Hoc 
atheneis primum, deinde a censoribus romae factum 
est. | ‘Liber Glossarum’, Isidore | 
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Theatrum. spectaculum. Locus in civitatibus erat ubi 
exercebantur ioca regalia et decolabantur rei plae- 
runque etiam innocentes. Ad hoc confluebant omnis 
populus. 

Theatrum spectaculum ubicunque fieri dicitur, dictum 
a theoro..., id est video. 


Elsewhere Papias defines spectaculum as a place for public 
viewing, according to Isidore and the “Liber Glossarum’: ‘ubi 
omnium visui publica praebetur inspectio’. For amphithea- 
trum he gives two separate definitions, one very simple, 
‘circum spectaculum’ (as in the Leyden glossary, and Aelfric’s 
‘syneweald wafungstede’), the other much as in Isidore,—a 
round place made for spectacle, in contrast to the semicircular 
theatre. 

A copious etymological dictionary of the mid-twelfth cen- 
tury, the ‘Derivationes’ or ‘Panormia’ by a little-known gram- 
marian and teacher, Claudianus Osbern, monk of Gloucester, 
gives scant attention to theatrical terms.’76 Based on anearlier 
collection which has survived in several derivative versions, 
Arundel 281 (13th c.) and Munich 17151, 17153, 17194 (12th c.), 
which seems in some form to have served Papias too, Osbern’s 
‘Panormia’ was amplified largely from Paul’s epitome of Fes- 
tus’ ‘De Verborum Significatu’, and Priscian, which between 
them supply most of the impressive references to classic 
authors. But Osbern apparently knew eight plays of Plautus, 
besides drawing on Isidore, Macrobius, Martianus Capella, and 
other late Latin writers, and he shows first-hand knowledge of 
a number of mediaeval writers — Aldhelm, Rabanus Maurus, 
Smaragdus, Abbo, Theodulus, Marbod of Rennes (d. 1123), and 
even the ‘Grecismus’ ascribed to Eberhard of Béthune, from 
which he quotes two separate lines, without naming his source.?7? 

Osbern’s ‘Panormia’ includes no articles on scena and 
theatrum, but scattered through his book, in the etymological 
articles, or in the lists of synonyms at the end of each letter- 
section, are occasional definitions of theatrical terms. Am- 
phitheatrum, given as example under the prefix am-, is 
explained as ‘locus gladiatorum circumtritus’ (p. 27) and ‘locus 
gladiatorum’ (p. 49). Theatrum appears only in the sense of 
house of prostitution, as an equivalent for ‘ganeum’ and ‘prosti- 
bulum’ (p. 263). Proscenia is interpreted very generally, as 
‘loca theatralia’ (p. 469). Pulpitum has lost the meaning it 
had in Isidore as platform of the stage, and approximates its 
modern meaning (also suggested in Isidore XV, iv, 15), “pulpi- 
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tum, analogium, lectrum vel legitorium’ (p. 479). Scena ap- 
pears only in the sense of shade, in the definition of tentmaker, 
“scenofactorium, a scena id est une dicitur’ (p. 567). Under 
the verb, “cano, canis, cecini’ , Osbern illustrates the frequen- 
tative ffom Ateucine) ‘De Civ. Dei’, IV, xxvi, ‘ludi scenici, ubi 
haec dictitantur, actitantur, cantitantur’ (p. 85). 

The most Biihoritative dictionary of the high middle ages 
was the “Magnae Derivationes’ by Uguccione of Pisa (d. 1210), 
latinized Hugutius or Hugutio, professor of canon law at Bo- 
logna, and from 1190 bishop of Ferrara.’8 Hugutio compiled 
this famous work—the dictionary from which Dante derived 
his explanations of comedy and tragedy in the letter to Can 
Grande (s.v. ‘Oda’)—in the years 1197-1201 at the abbey of 
Nonantula. To a considerable extent it was based on Osbern’s 
‘Panormia’ (Goetz, Manitius), or exploited the same fundamen- 
tal source that Osbern used (Loewe, Austin), with amplifica- 
tions from many sources, including Nonius Marcellus and Aulus 
Gellius, Isidore and Papias, Boethius, commentaries such as 
that by Arnulf of Orleans on Ovid’s ‘Fasti’ or a common source 
with Arnulf (Holzworth), and doubtless many others, such as 
commentaries on Terence, since in those days one could hardly 
read a classic author unglossed, uncommented. Professor 
Austin has shown that Hugutio’s voluminous illustrative quota- 
tions, in the order of their frequency, come from the Bible, 
Plautus, Juvenal, Vergil, Martianus Capella, Persius, Ovid, 
Terence, Lucan, Macrobius, Prudentius, Josephus, Augustine. 
A great many of these Hugutio drew from Osbern, or a similar 
predecessor; his dependence on this source is least for quota- 
tions from Horace, Vergil, and the Bible, which he obviously 
knew better at first hand. De Ghellinck notes that the jurists of 
Bologna had behind them a long grammatical tradition which 
related the rudimentary study of law to that of grammar. 

Hugutio, ignorant of Greek like Papias and Osbern but even 
more interested than they in etymology, produced many of those 
fantastic etymologies by free association, mixing Greek ars 
Latin roots, which appalled the scholar’s seul of Roger Bacon. 
But with whatever errors and strange associations of ideas, 
Hugutio was the standard lexicographer of the later middle 
ages. Petrarch linked him with Priscian as the greatest of 
grammarians. 79 Although he repeated much reasonable infor- 
mation, the accumulation of learned errors in the “Magnae 
Derivationes’ gives Hugutio-a major responsibility in perpetu- 
ating distorted pseudo-antiquarian interpretations of the ancient 
theatre. 
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For theatrum (under ‘theos’), Hugutio gave simple defini- 
tions from Papias and Isidore: first the general unlocalized 
meaning, a spectacle, wherever it may be performed (Papias), 
then Isidore’s description of the traditional Roman structure of 
semi-circular shape, and the alternative, house of prostitution: 


...Item a theoro, hoc theatrum, spectaculum ubicum- 
que fiat, sémicirculi figuram habens, in quo stantes 
omnes respiciunt, cuius forma primum rotunda erat, 
sicut et amphit<h>eatri, sed postea ex medio amphi- 
t<h>eatro t<h>eatrum factum est. Sic derivatum a 
spectaculo. Item theatrum dicitur prostibulum et lu- 
panar quia post ludos exactos meretrices ibi prosti- 
tuerentur. Unde theatricus, -a, -um et theatralis, -le, 
et per compositionem hoc amphit<h>eatrum... (f. 174V) 


Orchestra and pulpitum had lost for Hugutio the Isi- 
dorian associations with the stage. He defined orchestra 
(under ‘opto’) according to Juvenal as a platform or seat for 
nobles apart from the people: 


Item ob orce haec orchestra, -tre, id est pulpitum vel 
cathedra nobilium quia Sseparatim eos a populo reci- 
piebat, et orcestra dicebatur locus separatus in cena, 
ubi nobiles sedebant. Unde et sepe ponitur pro nobili- 
bus, Ju<venalis>: Simillimeque videbis orcestram et 
populum [Juv., Sat. III, 177-178], et alibi idem, queque 
reportandis posita est orcestra cathedris [Juv., Sat. 
VII, 47]. (f. 126Y) 


Juvenal was alluding to customs of the first century A.D. when 
the senators occupied seats in the orchestra, with the equites 
behind them in the first rows of the theatre, but Hugutio, ap- 
parently using quotations without context, made no such con- 
nection.®° 

Hugutio’s article on scena (under ‘scando’) gives the most 
interesting of his conceptions of the theatre, and the most im- 
portant for its influence in later times. It compares the scena, 
a shaded place in the theatre, to the booths of merchants 
covered by posts and curtains, a comparison which with Isi- 
dore’s explanation of the scena as constructed in the form of 
a house suggests a very small shelter or booth, no large stage- 
house or wide playing space; and it draws a curious picture of 
the scena as a retiring place for masked actors, from which 
they emerged at the voice of the reciter to make gestures or 
perform acts. Here the old idea, already suggested by Isidore 
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and commentators on Terence, of the division of function be- 
tween the reciter, singer, or poet, and the mute mimic actors 
who represent the action, is made specific. In addition, Hugutio 
knowledgeably lists five more meanings of scena which were 
sometimes found: the theatre, or recitation of a piece of writing 
(‘scripture’), or the script itself, or the characteristic speech 
(‘allocutio’) of divers persons, or a part of the script there 
recited, as in Terence —the notion of scene division in Ter- 
ence’s plays:3! 


-..a Scenos, quod est umbra, dicitur hec scena, -e, 
id est umbra, et scena, id est umbraculum, scilicet 
locus adumbratus in theatro et cortinis coopertus si- 
milis tabernis mercennariorum que sunt asseribus vel 
cortinis operte, et secundum hoc posset dici a scenos 
quod est domus, quia in modum domus erat constructa. 
In illo umbraculo latebant persone larvate, que ad 
vocem recitantis exibant ad gestus faciendos. Et hinc 
scena dicitur quandoque totum theatrum, quandoque 
recitatio scripture, quandoque ipsa scriptura, quando- 
que allocutio diversarum personarum, vel distinctio 
scripture que ibi recitabatur, ut in Terentio....Scena 
componit hoc proscenium, scilicet locus ante scenam 
ubi ludebant...(f. 164V-165r) 


An image out of contemporary life of such a small curtained 
booth as Hugutio might have seen appears in glosses on the 
Digests of Justinian by the early thirteenth-century Italian 
jurists Accursius and Odofredo, quoted by Professor Bigon- 
giari, here referring to a show of contemporary public enter- 
tainers performed in a tent or curtained stall set up in a public 
square, in which the ioculatores behind curtains worked 
wooden horses by ropes in a kind of puppet.show: “scena est 
obumbratio cortinarum quae posita sunt in publico vel in priva- 
to loco et dicitur scena a “scenen” quod est corda, quia iocula- 
tores faciunt ire caballos per chordam et similia’ (Accur- 
sius).82 ‘Nam veniunt joculatores et ponunt cortinas...in aliquo 
loco et habent equos ligneos et stant intus cortinas et faciunt 
ire caballos per cordas’ (Odofredo). 8? 

As for the use of curtains, the miniatures in a group of 
ninth-century illustrated manuscripts of Terence’s plays fre- 
quently represent, behind the figure of a character in the play, 
a door with a twisted bit of curtain hanging from it, which 
stands for a house. .This type of curtain decorating a door, 
which came into western artistic representation from the east 
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in the late fourth century, about the same time that ‘cortina’ 
took on the meaning of hangingor curtain, provided a familiar 
image to the later middle ages in illustrated manuscripts of 
Terence.84 The main available source of information on the 
curtains of the ancient stage, although not used within the field 
of my observation, was Evanthius’ ‘De Comoedia’ (VIII, viii), 
excerpts from which form the introduction of Donatus’ standard 
fourth-century commentary on Terence, referring to the richly 
woven ‘aulaea in scaena’, the later ‘siparia’, and also the ‘mi- 
micum velum’.®5 

The Hugutian conception of the use of the scena as a cur- 
tained shelter in the theatre from which masked actors emerged 
to illustrate by gestures the words of the reciter, created an 
image so pervasive in the minds of a number of later men of 
learning that again I interrupt a chronological exposition to 
note its effect in important commentaries on Seneca and Ter- 
ence and Dante. 

It was given perhaps its most striking statement in the 
early fourteenth-century work of Nicholas Trevet, an English 
Dominican of Oxford and London, who wrote commentaries on 
several of the authors most useful for information on the Roman 
theatre — Livy, Seneca, Boethius, and St. Augustine.86 Trevet’s 
significance as a transmitter of classical and traditional medi- 
aeval knowledge to Boccaccio and Chaucer and their contempo- 
raries is now widely recognized. 

His interpretations of theatrum and scena were based 
upon Isidore and Hugutio, with certain modifications. In com- 
menting Boethius’ ‘De Consolatione Philosophiae’ and explain- 
ing the contemptuous phrase of Philosophy for the Muses, 
‘scenicas meretriculas’ (I, pr. i), he apparently conflated Isi- 
dore’s description of the scena as a place in the theatre in the 
form of a house with a platform, and Hugutio’s notion of scena 
as a place where actors were hidden. His ambiguous phrasing 
suggests that he thought the actors sang their tragic and comic 
songs from that dark place of hiding: 


Vocat autem eas Scenicas eo quod carmina in scenis 
consueverunt recitari. Scena autem secundum Isido- 
rum Ethimologiarum, libro 18, capitulo de ludo sceni- 
co, erat locus infra theatrum in modum domus cum 
pulpito. Dicitur a scena Greco vocabulo quod interpre- 
tatur umbra, unde dicebatur scena quasi obumbracio, 
quia ibi abscondebantur persone cantantes cantica 
tragica et comica.®? 
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In his commentary on Livy, VII, 2, a passage on the origin of 
ludi scenici in Rome, Trevet mentions that the adjective 
comes from scena, a little house in the midst of the theatre 
in which tragic and comic actors sang, and actors and mimes 
danced: ‘ludi scenici qui a tragicis et commicis exercerentur 
dicti a scena que est domuncula in medio t<h-eatri in qua 
cantabant tragici et commici et saltabant histriones et mimi’.88 
More Hugutian than the above observations from his commen- 
taries on Boethius and Livy, the most explicit and important 
statement of Trevet’s misinformation on the Roman theatre is 
in his commentary on Seneca’s plays, a kind of locus classicus, 
which influenced the fourteenth-century commentators onDante. 
It occurs near the beginning of the commentary, in the proem to 
‘Hercules Furens’. It visualizes the scena as a little shelter 
in the midst of the semicircular theatre, with a pulpit (i.e. lec- 
tern) upon which the poet pronounced the words, while the 
mimes in the space outside mutely illustrated the verses by 
appropriate physical actions: 


Et nota, quod tragoediae et comoediae solebant in 
theatro hoc modo recitari: Theatrum erat area semi- 
circularis, in cuius medio erat parva domuncula, que 
scena dicebatur, in qua erat pulpitum, super quo Poeta 
carmina pronuntiabat. Extra vero erant mimi, qui 
carminum pronunciationem gestu corporis efficiebant, 
per adaptionem ad quemlibet, ex cuius persona poeta 
loquebatur. Unde cum hoc primum carmen [i.e. of 
‘Hercules Furens’] legebatur, mimus effigiebat Juno- 
nem conquerentem et invocantem furias infernales ad 
infestandum Herculem.®? 


Pietro Allighieri followed this statement of Trevet’s almost 
word for word in his commentary on his father’s Divine Come- 
dy,?° and some of the same notions reappear in the Dante com- 
mentaries of Boccaccio and da Buti.?! A literal and naive 
illustration of Trevet’s exact idea of the representation of 
Seneca’s ‘Hercules Furens’ occurs in a drawing in a fourteenth- 
century manuscript; and the miniatures in many a late medi- 
aeval manuscript of Terence, including the most splendid, 
reveal the persistence of Trevet’s learned misinterpretation.?¢ 

Late mediaeval archaizing fantasy can show wilder vagaries 
than this in notions of the ancient theatre,?? but at least Tre- 
vet’s influence created one specific trend among men of learn- 
ing in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
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Something like Hugutio’s picture of the scena as a cur- 
tained shelter from which the actors emerge appears also ina 
vita of Terence by an anonymous scholasticus in several 
manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, sand- 
wiched between explanations of scena as part of an act, indi- 
cated by change of persons on the stage. Here the actors are 
described as speaking, imitating the voice of the reciter: ‘scena 
vere dicatur umbraculum habens cortinam protensam a quo 
emittuntur personae quae locuntur vocem recitatoris imitan- 
tes’.?4 A further development beyond the suggestions of Hu- 
gutio and Trevet appears in a late mediaeval biography of 
Terence and treatise on comedy, printed by Sabbadini, which 
describes the actors, after they had represented in gestures 
what the reciter had rendered, entering the reciter’s scena to 
change costume between acts or scenes. There was music 
while the reciter rested, and while the actors changed costume, 
to keep the people from going away.?° 


(To Be Continued) 
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in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, «Real-Encyclopadie>, Zweite Reihe, XV (Stutt- 
cants 1932)" col i 2veit: 

13. Of the new Harvard edition of Servius, only Vol. II, on Aen. I-II, has 
yet appeared: ed. E. K. Rand and others, <Servianorum in Vergilii Car- 
mina Commentariorum Editionis Harvardianae>, v. II, Aen. I-II (Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1946), American Philological Association, Special Publica- 
tion, I. The older critical ed. is by G. Thilo and H. Hagen, <<Servii 
Grammatici Qui Feruntur in Vergilii Carmina Commentarii>, 3v. in 4 
(Leipzig, 1881-1902). Useful index by J. H. Mountford and J. T. Schultz, 
<Index Rerum et Nominum in Scholiis Servii et Aelii Donati Tracta- 
torum> (Ithaca, 1930), Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, XXIII. On 
the relation between Servius and Donatus, see N. Marinone, <Elio Donato, 
Macrobio e Servio Commentatori di Vergilio> (Vercelli, 1946). 

14. E. Lesne, IV, «Les Livres>, p. 776, and V, «Les Ecoles>, p. 587. 
Manitius, <Handschriften>, pp. 196-200, lists many MSS of Servius in 
mediaeval libraries. 

15. This seems to be an allusionto Vitruvius, ‘De Archit.’, V,vi, describ- 
ing the stage building with its doors, the central ones representing the 
entrances to a royal palace (‘valvas regias’). 

16. See also Servius, ed. Thilo, onVergil’s Georgics, II, 381, ‘proscaenia’, 
and III, 24, ‘scaena...versilis...aut ductilis’, with discussion of the 
elaborate mechanics of Roman staging. Cf. Vitruvius, V, vi. 

17. H. Keil, <Grammatici Latini>, IV (1864), p. 201, 1.21. On Baehrens’ 
dating of the ‘Appendix Probi’ as c. 200-320 A.D., earlier than Probus’ 
‘Instituta Artium’, see F. Lammert, ‘Bericht iiber die Literatur zu den 
lateinischen Grammatikern, zur Scholienliteratur und Glossographie 
(1921-1925), in «Jahresbericht iiber Fortschritte der klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft»>, CCXXXI (1931), 31-121, p. 64. 

18. J.P. Migne, «<Patrologia Latina>, LXIX, co. 643, and ed. T. Momm- 
sen, in <Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Ant.>, XII, 138. Manitius, «Hand- 
schriften>, pp. 319-322, lists some 18 references to Cassiodorus’ 
‘Variae’ in the catalogues of mediaeval libraries, most of them late. 

19, Ihave presented the evidence in an article, ‘Boethius’ Definition of 
“Persona” and Mediaeval Understanding of the Roman Theatre,’ forth- 
coming in <Speculum>. 

20. Ed. J. W. Pirie and W. M. Lindsay in «Glossaria Latina Iussu Aca- 
demiae Britannicae Edita>, 5v, (Paris, 1926-1931), IV; see p. 34; also 
edited, less critically, by G. Goetz, «Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum>, 
henceforth referred to as CGL, Tv. (Leipzig, 1888-1923), V (1894), 3-158. 
Cf. Goetz, intro., CGL, I (1923), 59-71. On origin and manuscript tradi- 
tion, see Lindsay’s pref., <Gloss. Lat.>>, IV, 5-10, and W. M. Lindsay, 
<<Ancient Lore in Mediaeval Latin Glossaries>> (Oxford, 1921), St. An- 
drews University Publications, XIII, p. xi. 

21, Ed. T. Mommsen, <Digesta seu Pandectae Iustiniani Augusti>, 2v. 
(Berlin, 1870), I, 82-83: 
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scaena est, ut Labeo definit, quae ludorum faciendorum causa 
quolibet loco, ubi quis consistat moveaturque spectaculum sui 
praebiturus, posita sit in publico privatove velinvico, quo tamen 
loco passim homines spectaculi causa admittantur (III, Il, 2, 5). 


On mediaeval uses of this passage, see P. Fournier and G. Le Bras, 
<<Histoire des collections canoniques>, 2v. (Paris, 1931-1932), II, 73-74; 
J. de Ghellinck, «Revue néoscolastique de philosophie>, XXXVI (1934), 
120-121; Beryl Smalley, <The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages> 
(Oxford, 1941), p. 36, note by B. Kantorowicz; Bigongiari, RR, XXXVII 
(1946), 208. 

22. Ed. W. M. Lindsay and H. J. Thomson, <<Glossaria Latina>, III 
(1926). On dates, see III, vi, 93. Cf. M. L. W. Laistner, «Thought and 
Letters in Western Europe A. D. 500-900> (London, 1931), pp. 177-179; 
and W. M. Lindsay, <Ancient Lore in Mediaeval Latin Glossaries>. 
pp. v-xii. 

23. Ed. G. Goetz, CGL, vols. II, III. See index vols. VI, VII. The ‘Phil- 
oxenus’ is ed. M. L. W. Laistner, «Gloss. Lat.>, II, 125 ff. 

24, Ed. J. F. Mountford, <Gloss. Lat.>, II, 29-121. See Lindsay’s pref., 
II. Examples of fourteenth-century Latin-French dictionaries of the 
Abavus type are printed by M. Roques, «Recueil général des lexiques 
francais du moyen Age: Lexiques alphabétiques>, 2v. (Paris, 1936-1938), 
I. See below. 

25. Ed. W. M. Lindsay, <Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi Etymologiarum 
sive Originum Libri XX», 2v. (Oxford, [1911]). For the date 620, see 
J. A. de Aldama, S. J., in «Miscellanea Isidoriana: Homenaje a S. Isidoro 
de Sevilla, 636-1936», pub. by the Society of Jesus of the Province of 
Andalusia (Rome, 1936), pp. 57-90, esp. 63, 88. 

There is as yet no full treatment of the complex problem of Isidore’s 
sources, although many partial studies exist. Scholars like Wessner 
have shown that his classical citations are almost always at second hand, 
through the church fathers, scholia, late compendia and handbooks. See 
P. Wessner, ‘Isidor und Sueton’, in <Hermes>, LII (1917), 201-292, and 
the valuable bibliography by B. Altaner, ‘Der Stand der Isidorforschung: 
ein kritischer Bericht iiber die seit 1910 erschienene Literatur’, in 
<<Miscellanea Isidoriana>, pp. 1-32. On Isidore’s influence, see A. E. 
Anspach, ‘Das Fortleben Isidors im VII. bis IX. Jahrhundert’, ibid., pp. 
323-356; p. 323 on number of extant codices. 
26. See Bigongiari, RR, XXXVII (1946), 216-218, on mediaeval familiarity 
with the different uses of these Roman buildings from Tertullian, Isidore, 
et al., and p. 205 on Isidore’s error in thinking that the audience in a 
Roman theatre stood. 
27. Migne, PL, I, col. 649. 
28. Migne, PL, CXI, col. 553. 
29. Bigongiari, RR, XXXVII (1946), 206. See P. E. Schramm, «Kaiser, 
Rom und Renovatio> (Leipzig, 1929), Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, 
XVII, Pt1l; pp. 91-92; 
30. Vincent of Beauvais, <<Speculum Doctrinale>, in the ed. of [Strass- 
burg, the R printer, c. 1472], Lib. XII, c. xcv, ‘De ludis scenicis’. 
31. Ed. W. M. Lindsay, J. F. Mountford et al., «Gloss. Lat.>, I. 

On sources, see pp. 2-5, and the editors’ indications throughout; also 
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M. Manitius, «Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters>, 
3v. (Munich, 1911-1931), I (1911), 133-134; G. Goetz, ‘Der Liber Glos- 
sarum’, in «<Abhandlungen der k. sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften>, Leipzig, Philol.-hist. Kl., XHI, 2 (1891), 111-281, and CGL, 
I (1923), 104-117; J. F. Mountford, «Quotations from Classical Authors 
in Mediaeval Latin Glossaries» (New York, 1925), Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology, XXI, asupplement to the edition in the <<Gloss. Lat.>. 
Examples of dictionaries based on the ‘Liber Glossarum’: the ‘Glossae 
Salamonis’, compiled at St. Gall in late ninth or early tenth century, 
traditionally under Salamo III, bishop of Constance and monk of St. Gall 
(d. 920), from the ‘Liber Glossarum’ and the ‘Abavus Maior’ (J. A. Mc- 
Geachy, ‘The Glossarium Salamonis and its Relationship to the Liber 
Glossarum’, in Spec, XIII (1938), 309-318); and Papias’ great dictionary 
(see below). 
32. «Gloss, Lat.>, I, 553. See A. E. Anspach in «Miscellanea Isidor- 
iana>, pp. 346-347, on the ‘Liber Artium’ of Isidore. 
33. «Gloss. Lat.>, I, 49. 
34. <Gloss. Lat.>, I, 511. 
35. Ibid.; 1,533. 
36. W.M. Lindsay, <<The Corpus, Epinal, Erfurt and Leyden Glossaries>> 
(Oxford, 1921), Pub. of the Philological Society, VIII; and ed. W. M. 
Lindsay, «<The Corpus Glossary> (Cambridge, 1921), pp. v-ix. From 
the Corpus and Epinal-Erfurt glossaries, Lindsay suggests that the kind 
of dictionary from which Aldhelm derived much of his curious Latin 
vocabulary can be determined (<<Ancient Lore in Mediaeval Latin Glos- 
saries>, p. xii), 
37. Ed. Lindsay, <Corpus>, p. 108.Ed. O. B. Schlutter, «Das Epinaler 
und Erfurter Glossar.I. Teil: Faksimile und Transliteration des Epinaler 
Glossars> (Heidelberg, 1912), Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen Prosa, 
VARTIIEY Oreo ee One oe 
38. J. Bosworth, rev. T. N. Toller, <An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary> 
(Oxford, 1898). 
39. Ed. J.H. Hessels, «<A Late Eighth-Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glos- 
sary, Leiden University MS» (Cambridge, 1906), p. 27, and Latin index, 
p. 59. 
40, On ‘scina’ as ‘imitatio vel grima’ (mask), see Hessel’s full note, ed. 
<<Leyden Glossary>, p.187; Lindsay, ed. <Corpus>, p.159; H. Michiels, 
<<Altenglisches in altdeutschen Glossen> (Bonn diss., 1911), p. 19; Bos- 
worth-Toller, s.v. ‘scin, scinere, scinna’, etc.; T.N. Toller, «An Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary>, Supplement (Oxford, 1921), s.v. ‘grima’. On OHG 
‘grima’, related to ‘grinan’, see H. Bachtold-Staubli, «<Handwoérterbuch 
des deutschen Aberglaubens>, V (Berlin, 1932-1933), col. 1770, s.v. 
‘Maske, Maskereien’ (Meuli). 
41. Ed. R. P. Wiilcker, «Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies>, 
2v. (London, 1884), I, 106 ff. (This revision of T. Wright, <A Book of 
Vocabularies>, is referred to as Wright-Wiilcker.) 
42. Cf. ‘yppan’, aperire, revelare, manifestare, in C. W. M. Grein, 
<<Sprachsatz der angelsaichsischen Dichter>, revised by F. Holthausen 
and J.J. Kohler (Heidelberg, 1912). Cf. Bigongiari, in RR, XXXVII (1946), 


222, on theatrum in the sense of scaffolding, platform, or pulpit from 
the eleventh century on. 
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43. In MS Cotton Cleopatra, A III, scenam is ‘sceadwe’, theatrales 
is ‘pa pleglican’ (Wright-Wiilcker, I, col. 499, 486). In glosses of the 
eleventh or early twelfth century in manuscripts of Abbo’s ‘Clericorum 
Decus’, amphitheatra is interpreted as ‘waeuerstowa’, (J. Zupitza, 
‘Altenglische Glossen zu Abbos “Clericorum Decus”,’ ZfdA, N. F., XXXI 
(1887), 1-27, p. 9 and index, p. 26). Eleventh-century glosses in a manu- 
script of Aldhelm’s ‘De Laudibus Virginitatis’, Bodl. Digby 146, include 
‘plezhuses’ for theatri (Ald. 24, 10); ‘theatri, id est spectaculi, wae- 
fersyne’ (Ald. 47, 30); and for platform or stage, ‘pulpito, on waefersolre’ 
(Ald. 47, 30). In the same text, scenam is glossed as ‘umbram’, 
‘sceade’, ‘hwebbunze’ (Ald. 39, 33), and scena as ‘umbra’, ‘hiwun3’ — 
feigning, pretense (A. S. Napier, <Old English Glosses> (Oxford, 1900), 
Anecdota Oxoniensa, Mediaeval and Modern, Pt. XI), Aldhelm glosses, 
nos. 1752, 1357, 3458; 2920, 4057. Cf. T. N. Toller, «Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary>>, Supplement, s.v. ‘waefer-solor’, a stage: ‘On waefersyne wae- 
fersolre, in theatri pulpito’, with reference to Napier, Aldhelm gloss 3458. 
44. Bosworth-Toller, s.v. ‘pleg-stow’; O. Cockayne, <Leechdoms, Wort- 
cunning, and Starcraft of Early England>, 3v. (London, 1864-1866), Rolls 
Series, III, 206,15. Max Foerster, ‘Beitradge zur mittelalterlichen Volks- 
kunde.IV,5. Das lateinisch-altenglische Pseudo-Danielische Traumbuch 
in Tiberius A III’, in <Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und 
Literaturen>, CXXV (1910), 39-70, p. 58; and for description of MS, 
Foerster in <Archiv>, CXXI (1908), 30-45. (I owe the Foerster refer- 
ences to the kindness of Professor Robert J. Menner.) 

45. T. Wright, <A History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments in Eng- 
land during the Middle Ages> (London, 1862), p. 64. 

46. R. G. Collingwood and J. N. L. Myres, <Roman Britain and the Eng- 
lish Settlements> (Oxford, 1936), pp. 196, 201-202, etc. The most sub- 
stantial Roman amphitheatre in Britain is that excavated in 1925-1927 at 
Caerleon-on-Usk, an ellipse of 267x222 feet, which seated about 6,000 
spectators on a sloping earthen bank revetted in stone, surrounding the 
arena. A larger amphitheatre has been discovered at Chester. See T.D. 
Kendrick and C. F. C. Hawkes, «Archaeology in England and Wales 1914- 
1931>> (London, 1932), pp. 217-219. The only known Roman theatre in 
Britain is at St. Albans. 

47. M. L. W. Laistner, ‘The Library of the Venerable Bede’, in ed. A. H. 
Thompson, «Bede: His Life, Times and Writings> (Oxford, 1935), pp. 
237-266; J. D. A. Ogilvy, <<Books Known to Anglo-Latin Writers from 
Aldhelm to Alcuin (670-804)>>, (Cambridge: The Mediaeval Academy, 
1936); W. Levison, «England and the Continent in the Eighth Century> 
(Oxford, 1946), pp. 132-173. 

48. G. Ehrismann, <Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang 
des Mittelalters, I. Teil: Die althochdeutschen Literatur>> (2nd ed., 
Munich, 1932), p. 69, with ref. to the useful indices in E. G. Graff, 
«<<Althochdeutscher Sprachsatz>, 7v. (Berlin, 1834-1846), VII. See Graff, 
IV, col. 1057 on ‘spilahus’; and E, Steinmeyer and E. Sievers, «Die 
althochdeutschen Glossen> (hereafter called SS), 4v. (Berlin, 1879-1898), 
II-IV passim. 

49. Migne, PL, I, col. 630-662. Bigongiari, RR, XXXVII (1946), 216-217. 
50. Goetz, CGL, VII (index), s.v. ‘theatrum’, and J. H. Gallée, <<Alt- 
sichsische Sprachdenkmiler>, 2v. (Leyden, 1894), I, 344. 
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51. Ina manuscript of the ‘Glossa Salamonis’ with words from ‘Abavus 
Maior’ (BM Add, 18379}, scena ig ‘loba’; scenia is ‘loba .t. vel 
spilestat .t’. (SS IV, 159). See M. Lexer, <Mittelhochdeutsches Hand- 
worterbuch>, 3v. (Leipzig, 1872-1878), s.v. ‘louba’. 

Cf. A. Hoare, «Italian Dictionary> (Cambridge, 1925), s.v. ‘loggia’: 
‘Etym.: OHG louba, gallery of a house, cf. ML laubia, Lombard and Pied- 
montese lobia (E. lobby, Fr. loge), MHG loube, arbour (Germ. Laube, 
arbour). The Germanic stem is laubo, cf. OHG loub (Germ Laub, leaf, 
E. leaf), so that the original meaning would be “leafy arbour”.’ 

52. Manitius, <Handschriften>, pp. 82-83. 

53. J. D. A. Ogilvy, Books Known to Anglo-Latin Writers... (670-804), 
p. 90, and L. W. Jones, ‘The Provenience of the London Vitruvius’, in 
Spec, VII, (1932), 64-70. 

54, J. E. Sandys, «A History of Classical Scholarship>, 3v., I (3rd ed., 
Cambridge, 1921), p. 481. 

55. Lesne, IV, «Les Livres>, p. 426; L. Traube, <«<Vorlesungen und 
Abhandlungen>>, IIJ (Munich 1920), p. 231. 

56. See <Didascalicon>, ed. C. H. Buttimer (Washington, D. C., 1939), 
III, ii, p. 50. On the influence of Vitruvius among a few, see further K. 
Borinski, <Die Antik in Poetik und Kunsttheorie von Ausgang des klas- 
sischen Altertums>, 2v. (Leipzig, 1914-1923), I, 57, and E. de Bruyne, 
«Etudes d’esthétique médiévale>, 3v. (Bruges, 1946), I, 243-261. 

57. In the fourteenth century, Boccaccio owned a copy of Vitruvius. (I 
owe this information to Professor Cornelia C. Coulter, from the identi- 
fication of an explicit in the 1450-1451 inventory of the Parva Libreria 
of Santo Spirito, Florence.) 

58. For examples of mediaeval Terence vitae, the earliest in tenth- 
century manuscripts, see C. E. Geppert, ‘Zur Geschichte der Terentian- 
ischen Texteskritik,’ in<Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Padagogik>, 
Supplementband XVIII (1852), 28-87, and J. Abel, ‘As 6-és kézépkori 
Terentius -biographiak,’ (Ancient and Mediaeval Lives of Terence), in 
«Ertekezések a Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia> (Publication of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences), Department of Philology and Arts, XIV, 1 
(Budapest, 1887), pp. 3-62. See alsoR. Sabbadini, ‘Biografie commentatori 
di Terenzio,’ in <Studi italiani di filologia classica>, V (1897), 289-327; 
E. K. Rand, ‘Early Mediaeval Commentaries on Terence’, in «Classical 
Philology>, IV (1909), 359-389; J. D. Craig, «Jovialis and the Calliopian 
Text of Terence>> (London, 1927), St. Andrews Publications, XXII. 

59. Creizenach, «Geschichte», I (2nd ed.), 5-16. 

60. Cloetta, <Beitrige>, I, 21-41. 

61. W. Stammler, ‘Zum Fortleben des antiken Theaters im Mittelalter,’ 
in <Archiv>, CXXXVI, N. F., XXXVI (1917), 285-287. This is purely 
speculative, without evidence. 

62, Ed. H. J. Botschuyver, <Scholia in Horatium> (Amsterdam, 1935), 
from Paris BN lat. 7972, 7974, 7971, gloss on ‘Ars Poetica,’ 189, p. 436 
‘fabula quae recitanda est in scenis’. See p. ix on date of origin of the 
glosses. 

63. Partially quoted in E.H.Sehrt and T. Starck, <Notkers des deutschen 
Werke», 4v., II (Halle, 1935), p. 150, n. I owe the full reference, from 
BM MS Reg. XVA 33, to Professor Cora E. Lutz, who is preparing an 
edition of Remigius’ commentary. 
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64. M. L. W. Laistner, ‘Notes on Greek from the Lectures of a Ninth 
Century Monastery Teacher,’ in<Bulletin of the John Rylands Library>, 
VII (1923), 421-456. The passage on scena does not appear in the 
commentaries on Martianus by Johannes Scottus and Dunchad, which have 
been edited by Miss Lutz. Johannes Scottus glossed theatra in ‘De 
Nuptiis’, V, 212, 6: ‘ubi ludi aguntur et videntur militum. §exéuat enim 
video interpretatur, inde theatrum visibile’ (ed. Lutz, Cambridge, 1939, 
p. 109). Remigius glossed the same word ‘loca spectaculorum’ (Lutz). 
65. Ed. Sehrt and Starck, IJ, 150. 

66. General bibliography on the major mediaeval Latin dictionaries: 
E. Littré, in «Histoire littéraire de la France>, XXII (Paris, 1852), 
1-38; and B. Hauréau, ibid., XXIX (1885), 584-602. 

Ch. Thurot, ‘Notices et extraits de divers manuscrits latins pour servir 
a histoire des doctrines grammaticales au moyen 4ge’, in <Notices et 
extraits des manuscrits de la bibliothéque impériale et d’autres biblio- 
théques>, XXII, 2 (1868), 592 pp., esp. pp. 28-41, 93-112. 

G. Loewe, <Prodromus Corporis Glossariorum Latinorum> (Leipzig, 
1876), pp. 235 ff. 

S. Berger, <De Glossariis et Compendiis Exegeticis Quibusdam Medii 
Aevi>> (Paris, 1879). 

G. Goetz, «Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum>, I (Leipzig, 1923), pp. 190- 
217; and ‘Beitrage zur Geschichte der lateinischen Studien im Mittel- 
alter,’ in <Sitzungsberichte der k. sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften>, Leipzig, Philol.-hist. Kl., LV (1903), 121-154. 

M. Manitius, «<Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters>, 
3v. (Munich, 1911-1931), II (1923), 717-724; HI (1931), 187-193. 

J. E. Sandys, <A History of Classical Scholarship>>, 3v. (Cambridge, 
1908-1921). I (3rd ed., 1921), 666-668. 

C. H. Haskins, <The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century> (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1928), pp. 132-138, 151. 

J. de Ghellinck, «<L’Essor de la littérature latine au xii€ siécle>, 2v. 
(Brussels, 1946), II, 43-54, with valuable bibliography. 

In most of the books on mediaeval education in grammer and the lib- 
eral arts, there is some reference to dictionaries, e.g. G. Manacorda, 
«Storia della scudla in Italia>, lv. in 2 (Milan, 1913), Pt. I], pp. 246-255; 
J. J. Baebler, «<Beitrige zur einer Geschichte der lateinischen Gram- 
matik im Mittelalter> (Halle, 1885), pp. 170-188; P. Abelson, «The 
Seven Liberal Arts: A Study in Mediaeval Culture>, Columbia diss. (New 
York, 1906), pp. 46-51. 

67. For eds. of special literary vocabularies, see A. Scheler, ‘Lexicog- 
raphie latine du xii€ et du xiii€ siécles: Trois Traités de Jean de Gar- 
lande, Alexandre Neckam et Adam du Petit Pont’ (Leipzig, 1867), repr. 
from «Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische Literatur>>, VI (1865), 
43-59, 142-162, 287-321, 370-379; VII (1866), 58-74, 155-173; VIII (1867), 
75-93. 

A. Scheler’s ed. of the ‘Dictionarius Metricus’ ascribed to John of Gar- 
land: <Olla patella, vocabulaire latin versifié avec gloses frangaises, 
publié d’aprés un ms. de Lille>> (Ghent, 1879). 

T. Wright, <A Volume of Vocabularies», 2v., I (2nd ed., Liverpool, 
1882), II (London, 1873), revised by R. P. Wiilcker as «Anglo-Saxon and 
Old English Vocabularies», 2v. (London, 1884). 
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Professor C. H. Haskins, who frequently pointed out the inadequacy 
of our knowledge of any but the most*famous dictionaries of this period, 
signalized several hitherto ignored: the early twelfth-century ‘Differentie 
Dictionum Latinarum’ of Guillaume de Corbeil, a series of etymologies 
from Greek, in «Mélanges Paul Thomas» (Bruges and New York, 1930), 
pp. 417-421, and Haskins, «Studies in the History of Medieval Science> 
(2nd ed., Cambridge, Mass., 1927), pp. 150, 213; two'thirteenth-century 
dictionaries based on Hugutio, the ‘Derivationes’ of Guillaume de Noyon, 
<<Speculum>>, II (1927), 477-478, and the ‘Summa Derivationum’ of Walter 
of Ascoli (Magister Gualterius Esculanus), a teacher at Naples, <Mé- 
langes Ferdinand Lot> (Paris, 1925), pp. 245-257; a descriptive vocabu- 
lary beginning ‘Sacerdos ad altare accessurus’, sometimes ascribed to 
Alexander Neckam, dealing with the life of church, court, and school, 
«Studies in the History of Medieval Science>, pp. 356-376. 

A fragment of a simple practical Latin lexicon, chiefly verbs, is in 
one of the most famous of the florilegia manuscripts, Paris BN lat. 7647, 
ca. 1200. (I owe this information to the kindness of Professor R. A. Pratt, 
who also lent me the microfilm.) A thirteenth-century Greco-Latin 
lexicon, probably from Grosseteste’s circle, was signalized by M. R. 
James, in «<Mélanges Emile Chatelain» (Paris, 1910), pp. 396-411; S. H. 
Thompson, «<The Writings of Robert Grosseteste>> (Cambridge, 1940), 
pp. 251-252. 

68. ‘Compendium Studii Philosophiae’ (1271), in Roger Bacon, «Opera 
Inedita>, ed. J. S. Brewer (London, 1859), Rolls Series, p. 453. 

69. John of Garland, «Morale Scolarium>, ed. L. J. Paetow (University 
of California Press, 1927), cap. xiv. 

70. ‘Compendium Studii Philosophiae’, ed. Brewer, esp. pp. 441-462. His 
Greek grammar contains his classic statement of faithin the best sources, 
and his profound distrust of Hugutio, Papias, and above all Brito. After 
mentioning Vergil, Bacon says: ‘Cupio quidem maxime sequi istos, Be- 
dam, Priscianum, Donatum, Servium, Lucanum, Iuvenalem, Stachium, 
Horacium, Persium, Iuvencum, Aratorem, Prudencium, Paulinum, Pros- 
perum, Sedulium, Isidorum, Plinium, quia sunt de antiquioribus et cer- 
tioribus et qui plus sciverunt de greco et per consequens de grammatica 
latinorum. Huguccionem vero et Papiam non recipio nisi ubi alii con- 
firmant eos, quia in pluribus erronei sunt quia nescierunt grecum. Et 
Britonem in tractatu suo de vocalibus grammaticis nolo sequi in aliquo, 
quia ubique errat, vel dubia dicit vel vana, vel probaciones legitimas non 
affert sui capitis stulticia obstinatus.’ (Pars II, Dist. II, c,3, ed. E. 
Nolan and S, A. Hirsch (Cambridge, 1902), p. 37. 

71. I used a microfilm of a late printed version: Papias, <Vocabulista> 
(Venice, 1496), the Boston Athenaeum copy, not alphabetical within the 
letter, The first and best printed ed. is that of Milan, 1476, on which the 
Venice eds. of 1485, 1491, 1496 are based. All these Venice editions 
have a substantial lacuna between ‘pecuosus’ and ‘placitum’. On sources, 
manuscripts, and printed editions, see Manitius, <Geschichte>, II (1923), 
717-724; Berger, «<De Glossariis>, pp. 11-14; Goetz, CGL, I (1923), 
172-184; and ‘Papias und seine Quellen’, in «<Sitzungsberichte der k. 
bayrischen Akademie der Wissenschaften>, Munich, Philos.-philol.-hist. 


Kl. (1903), pp. 267-286; Littré, <Hist. litt. de la France>>, XXII (1852), 
5-8. 
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Manitius counted 73 MSS in catalogues of 55 mediaeval libraries, and 
Goetz listed 87 extant MSS, most of them from the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. In various manuscript versions there are interpolations 
and rearrangements (one ‘Papias versifice’). 

12. See Berger, p. 14, on ‘Notatio’, “Formatae® ‘Italia’; and ‘P. E: 
Schramm, <Rom und Renovatio>, pt. II, pp. 137-140, on ‘Roma’, ‘Romani’. 
73. On ‘lobia’, arbor, see n. 51, and Goetz, SB (Munich, 1903), p. 278, 
citing a marginal note in a Leyden gloss: ‘scena umbra interpretatur et 
in amphiteatro fiebat quae barbare loubadicitur. In qua ludiexercebantur 
et primo ramis, deinde tabulis, postremo etiam lapidibus aedificabatur’. 
Priscian ref. in H. Keil, <Grammatici Latini>>, II (Leipzig, 1859), 38, 4. 
74. Cf. Roger Bacon’s criticism of Papias’ etymology, in his Greek 
grammar, ed. Nolan and Hirsch. p. 91. 

75. On public executions in amphitheatres, see L. Friedlander, <Roman 
Life and Manners under the Early Empire>, trans. of 7th ed. by A. B. 
Gough, IV, Appendices and notes from the 6th ed. (London, 1913), p. 190, 
citing Suetonius, ‘Calig.’ 27, ‘Tiber.’ 75, and Martial, ‘Lib. Spect.’ 4, 4b. 
Cf. Tertullian, ‘De Spectaculis’, c. xix, on the cruelty of the amphi- 
theatre, including punishment of the innocent, Migne, PL, I, col. 651; 
Peter Comestor, ‘Historia Scholastica’, Migne, PL, CXCVIII, col. 1706: 
‘theatrum, spectaculum scilicet in quo rei puniebantur’. 

76. Printed by A. Mai, «<Classicorum Auctorum e Vaticanis Codicibus 
Editorum Tomi X>, VIII (Rome, 1836), from MS Vat. reg. lat. 1392 (not 
alphabetical within the letter). 

On MSS and sources, see Manitius, «<Geschichte>, II (1931), 187- 
190; Goetz, SB (Leipzig, 1903), 130-152, and CGL, I (1923), 195-215; 
Berger, «De Glossariis>, p. 15; Loewe, <Prodromus>, pp. 240-243; 
W. Meyer, ‘Ueber Mai’s Thesaurus Novus Latinitatis’, in <Rheinisches 
Museum>, XXIX (1874), 179-183. Manitius lists 14 extant MSS (12th- 
14thc.). On the author, see the high-flown prologue of the dictionary; the 
scant DNB article (M. Bateson); J. de Ghellinck, «L‘Essor>>, II, 50. 

77. Osbern, ed. Mai, pp. 218-259, quotes from the ‘Grecismus’, X, 166, 
168. Ed. J. Wrobel, «<Eberhardi Bethuniensis Graecismus> (Uratis- 
lauiae, 1887), p. 82. Cf. Manitius, <Geschichte>>, III, 190. 

At least part of'the ‘Grecismus’ must belong to the twelfth century. 
Osbern quotes it, and Hugutio may have used the ‘Panormia’ as basis of 
his ‘Derivationes’ (1197-1201). The date 1212, set by D. Reichling from 
a gloss which could be interpreted to mean 1124 or 1212, is no longer 
acceptable for the whole work (Manitius, ibid., III, 189). Composite 
authorship is likely, since Eberhard’s other work falls in the early 
thirteenth century (Manitius, ibid., III, 747-748). Cf. K. Lohmeyer, 
‘Ebrard von Bethune’, in «<Romanische Forschungen>, XI (1901), 412- 
430, and Traube, <Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen>>, III (1920), 190. 

In the ‘Grecismus’, theatrical terms occur only incidentally — 
amphitheatrum among words with the prefix amphi-, and scena 
as shade, distinguished from cena (ed. Wrobel, cap. viii, ‘De nominibus 
exortis a Graeco’, 11. 24-25, and 301; cap. xii, 11. 206-207. 

78. I used Uguccione da Pisa, «<Magnae Derivationes>, Bodl. MS Laud 
626, thirteenth century, in the positive photostat at Yale made from the 
negative in the Modern Language Association — Library of Congress Col- 
lection of Photographic Facsimiles, no. 30,1925. (Cf. <Catalogi Codicum 
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Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Bodleianae> (1858-1885), Pars I, fasc. i, 
ed. H.O. Coxe, no. 626, p. 451, there assigned to the fourteenth century.) 

On MSS and sources see: Manitius, <Geschichte>, III (1931), 191- 
193; Goetz, CGL, I (1923), 190-196, and SB, Leipzig, LV (1903), 121-133; 
Berger, «De Glossariis>>, pp. 15-18; Loewe, «<Prodromus>, pp. 243-246; 
E. Littré, «Hist. litt.de la France>, XXII (1852), 9-11; and for important 
recent studies, A. Marigo, <I Codici manoscritti delle “Derivationes” di 
Uguccione Pisano>> (Rome, 1936), listing 192 manuscripts; Jean Holz- 
worth, ‘Hugutio’s “Derivationes” and Arnulfus’ Commentary on Ovid’s 
“Fasti”, in «Transactions of the American Philological Association>, 
LXXIII (1942), 259-276; H. D. Austin, ‘The Source of Uguccione’s Ilustra- 
tive Quotations’, in <Medievalia et Humanistica>, Fasc.IV (June, 1946), 
104-106; J. de Ghellinck, «L’Essor>, II, 50-52. 

On Hugutio’s influence, beside the above, see Paget Toynbee, ‘Dante’s 
Latin Dictionary (the “Magnae Derivationes” of Uguccione de Pisa)’, in 
his «Dante Studies and Researches> (New York, 1902), pp. 97-114, and 
articles by H. D. Austin, ‘Gleanings from Dante’s Latin Dictionary’, in 
«<Italia>, XII (1935), 81-90, and ‘What Form of Uguccione da Pisa’s 
Lexikon Did Dante Use’? in RR, XXVIII (1937), 95-98. 

79. Haskins, <<Studies in the History of Medieval Science>, 2ndea., p. 
150. 

80. Cf. to the Juvenal passages Vitruvius, ‘De Architectura’, V, vi, dis- 
cussing the need of a lower broader stage in the Roman theatre than in 
the Greek, because in Rome all the performers were on the stage (‘in 
scaena’), and the orchestra was used not for musicians (‘thymelici’) but 
for the senators’ seats. 

81. On ‘allocutio’ see Priscian’s definition, ‘Praeexercitamenta’, ed. M. 
Hertz, in H. Keil, «<Grammatici Latini>, Il (Leipzig, 1858), 437: ‘Al- 
locutio est imitatio sermonis ad mores et suppositas personas adcom- 
modata, ut quibus verbis uti potuisset Andromache Hectore mortuo.’ 

82. Bigongiari, RR, XXXVII (1946), 208, pointing out that Accursius’ 
phrasing derives in part from Labeo’s definition of scena inthe Di- 
gests of Justinian, III, Il, 2, 5, and that his false etymology of scena 
from the Greek word for rope is also found in Hugutio’s definition of 
‘scenofactor’. 

83. Ibid. 

84. G. Rodenwaldt, ‘ “Cortinae”: Ein Beitrag zur Datierung der antiken 
Vorlage des mittelalterlichen Terenzillustrationen’, in «Nachrichten von 
der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gdttingen>> (1925), 33-49; C. R. 
Morey and L. W. Jones, «The Miniatures of Terence prior to the Thir- 
teenth Century>, 2v. (Princeton, 1930-1931), I, 198-200. See Du Cange, 
S.v. ‘cortis’, 2, on ‘cortina’ in the writings of Jerome and Augustine. 

85, Ed. P. Wessner, <Aeli Donati Quod Fertur Commentum Terenti>, 
3v. (Leipzig, 1902-1908), I, 30. Cf. «Harper’s Latin Dictionary> s.v. 
‘aulaeum’, citing Apuleius. 

86. F. Ehrle, ‘Nikolaus Trivet, sein Leben, seine Quolibet and Quaes- 
tiones ordinariae’, in «<Festgabe Clemens Baumker, Beitrige zur Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters>, Supplementband II (Miinster 
i/W., 1923), 1-63; E. Franceschini, ‘Glosse e commenti medievale a 
Seneca tragico’, in his <Studi e note di filologia latina medievale>>(Mi- 
lan, 1938), pp. 1-105, pp. 26 ff., and his ed., <I1 Commento di Nicola 
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Trevet al Tieste di Seneca>> (Milan, 1938) Orbis Romanus, XI; Ruth J. 
Dean, ‘MS Bodl. 292 and the Canon of Nicholas Trevet’s Works’, in Spec, 
XVII (1942), 243-249, and ‘The Earliest Known Commentary on Livy Is 
by Nicholas Trevet’, in <Medievalia et Humanistica>, III (1945), 86-98; 
A. Nicoll, «Masks, Mimes and Miracles>> (London, 1931), pp. 152-157. 
87. I owe this quotation to the kindness of Professor E. T. Silk, who is 
preparing an edition of the text. 

To Chaucer, in his translation of Boethius, the old association of 
theatre with brothel seems to hold here, rather than Trevet’s influence: 
‘These comune strompettis of swich a place that men clepen the theatre’. 
(F. N. Robinson ed.) But cf. the statement by pseudo-Thomas, quoted by 
Bigongiari, RR, XXXVII (1946), 215: ‘Scena locus umbrosus in theatro 
ubi abscondebantur personae pronuntiantes carmina tragica vel comica’. 
and see the definition of scenae as multiple hiding-places for the 
actors behind the platform where they played, in the ‘Praenotamenta’ 
of Jodocus Badius’ edition of Terence, Paris, 1502: ‘Scenae autem erant 
quaedam umbracula seu absconsoria, in quibus abscondebantur lusores, 
donec exire deberent. Ante autem scenas erant tabulata, in quibus per- 
sonae qui exierant ludebant’. (Herrmann, «<Forschungen>, p. 314; Cham- 
bers, «Eliz. Stage>, II, 540). On the curtain facade in illustrations of 
late mediaeval manuscripts of Terence, see G. W. Kernodle, <From Art 
to Theatre: Form and Convention in the Renaissance>> (Chicago, 1944), 
pp. 160-164. 

88. Lisbon, Bibloteca Nacional, MSS Illum, 134-135, mid-15th c., 2v., 
commentary on Livy, Lib. I-X, XXI-XXX. Microfilm, MLA-Library of 
Congress, Add. 52 F. I owe access to this reference to Professor Ruth 
J. Dean, who recently identified the manuscript. 

89. Herrmann, <Forschungen>, pp. 280-282; Franceschini, <Il Com- 
mento di Nicola Trevet al Tieste di Seneca>, facing p. 1. 

90. Quoted by Cloetta, «Beitrage>>, I, 38; Bigongiari, RR, XXXVII (1946), 
209. 

91. Ibid., I, 39-40; Bigongiari, op. cit. p. 210. 

92. Herrmann, «<Forschungen>, pp. 281-284. 

93. See Bigongiari, op. cit., p. 211, citing Galvaneus Flamma (13th- 
14th c.). 

94. J. Abel, in <Pub. of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences>, Depart- 
ment of Philology and the Arts, XIV, 1 (Budapest, 1887), p.43; Herrmann, 
<<Forschungen>, p. 287, n. 

95. R. Sabbadini, ‘Biografi e commentatori di Terenzio’, in <Studi 
italiani di filologia classica>, V (1897), 289-327, p. 304. 


PER UNA NUOOVAnLDIZIOME 
DEBE EPTSTOVARIO” Drie. ie. 
DUERLETLTE RED EEVPOE Is 
Giuseppe Fatini 
Firenze 


L’epistolario ariosteo, che nella raccolta curata dal Cappellil 
nel 1887 comprende 195 lettere, oltre a sei scritte in nome del 
cardinale Ippolito e otto per Alessandra Benucci, aspetta di es- 
sere nuovamente pubblicato, non tanto perché |’edizione hoepliana 
@ da gran tempo esaurita, quanto per la sua scorrezione dovuta 
all’errato criterio seguito dal Cappelli di modernizzare il testo. 
I saggi di lettere dati dallo Sforza, dal Bertoni? e dal Catalano* 
direttamente di su gli autografi, testimoniano in modo inconfu- 
tabile che il Cappelli> per amore della grafia moderna, non 
riferi fedelmente gli autografi delle lettere da lui trovate, né 
ebbe l’avvertenza di risalire alle fonti manoscritte o a quelle 
stampate per le lettere che raccolse da altre pubblicazioni; 
percio piu che necessaria si rende oggi una nuova edizione che 
dia il testo critico delle epistole ariostee e ad untemporiunisca 
in essa anche quelle nuove che dall’87 sono state rintracciate e 
pubblicate. 

Si tratta d’un gruzzoletto di 16 lettere, comprese due minute 
di lettere che furono inviate per l’approvazione ad un rappre- 
sentante di Ippolito, due rapporti e tre suppliche: 

I. Lettera del 16 ottobre 1522 a Nicolao Gori Zardino. Edita 
dallo Spinelli col titolo “Una lettera di L.A.,” nel <Fanfulla della 
domenica> dell’11 dicembre 1887, e, pit tardi, dal Renier,® cui 
era sfuggito l’articolo del <Fanfulla,~ lo Sforza, nel riportarla 
nei ‘Documenti’ (p. 20) ancora una volta, ha notato che invece di 
leggere Nicolao Gori Zardino, debba leggersi Nicolao Guizar- 
dino, cioé Niccolo Guicciardini, il quale fu appunto capitano di 
Fivizzano — non commissario, come scrive il Renier — per 
Vanno 1522 — quando l’Ariosto gli mandava la suddetta lettera. 
A lui il Governatore della Garfagnana si rivolse per accordarsi 
sul modo di reprimere il banditismo nella regione. 

Il. Lettera del 21 novembre 1516 a Isabella Gonzaga, alla 
quale |’Ariosto chiede l’esenzione del dazio per certa merce 
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acquistata dal Cardinale. Fu edita dal Renier nel 1892 nelle 
citate “Spigolature ariostesche’ (p. 306), e, pitt tardi, anche dallo 
Sforza nei ‘Documenti’ (p. 21). 

II. Lettera dell’8 ottobre 1532 al Duca di Mantova, con la 
quale |’ Ariosto offre una copiadel suo «Furioso> uscito allora. 
Edita dal Renier nelle citate ‘Spigolature’ (p. eS) fu ripubblicata 
dalla Sforza nei “Documenti’ (p. 20). 

IV. Lettera del 27 febbraio 1516 ad Ottaviano Fregoso, doge 
di Genova, con la quale 1’Ariosto chiede il privilegio per la 
stampa del primo <<Furioso.> Fu edita con ampia illustrazione 
dal Salza nella miscellanea per «Nozze Soldati-Manis> nel 1912 
e riportata due anni dopo nel suo volume «Studi sull’Ariosto>;/ 
lo Sforza la pubblico come inedita nei ‘Documenti’ (p. 11) usciti 
postumi nel 1926, ma gia pronti nel 1901; il Bertoni ne diede il 
facsimile® nel <<Gior. stor. della lett. ital.,~- LXXX (1922), 315. 

V. Lettera del 7 luglio 1524 ad Ettore Sacrati, capitano di 
Reggio, conla quale 1’ Ariosto lo informa di un conflitto avvenuto 
a Camporgiano tra i fanti garfagnini e i soldati di Giovanni dei 
Medici, che penetrati in Garfagnana avevano messo a soqquadro 
il paese. Fu edita nel mio studio ‘L.A. prosatore.’9 

VI- VII. Minute di lettere del 29 novembre 1516, una a Rufino 
Berlinghieri, l’altra al suffraganeo del cardinale Ippolito a 
Milano. Scritte dal Poeta e in suo nome, il Cardinale le manda 
a Milano a Rufino Berlinghieri perché giudichi se quanto chiede 
1’ Ariosto intorno al beneficio della Cancelleria dell’ Arcivesco- 
vado di Milano sia giustificato 0 meno. [I] Bertoni le pubblicd 
nel 1917 nello studio ‘Nuovi documenti sulla vita di L.A.’;!9 le 
ristampo anche il Catalano a corredo della <<Vita> ariostesca, 
ma senza citare il Bertoni (II, 166-67). 

VIII. Lettera della primavera del 1511 a Benedetto Fantini e 
Scipione Orsi (Ne parlo in seguito). 

IX. Lettera dell’11 settembre 1519 ad Antonio Strozzi, sulla 
lite per il possesso della tenuta “Le Arioste,” contesa agli eredi 
di Rinaldo Ariosti dalla Camera Ducale. Fu pubblicata nel 1929 
da Gino Masi nell’articolo ‘Le liti dell’Ariosto’!! ecc. con una 
illustrazione storica, non scevra di qualche inesattezza; il Masi 
ne da anche il facsimile. 

X. Supplica dell’Ariosto del 23 dicembre 1505 per avere il 
godimento del beneficio di S. Maria di Oliveto in Montericco nel 
Reggiano, rimasto vacante per la morte di Feltrino Manfredi; é@ 
pubblicata dal Catalano!@ nella «<Vita> (II, 71-72). 

XI — XII. Due rapporti del luglio 1509 stesi dall’Ariosto per 
il duca Alfonso al ritorno da Roma su la visita e sul colloquio 
avuto con Giulio II per placare la sua “grand’ira” contro il 
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Cardinale e il Duca. Il Catalano, che li pubblica per la prima 
volta, avverte che non sono autogYafi né del Poeta né d’Ippolito, 
ma di qualche segretario, che “raccolse dalla viva voce del 
Poeta il resoconto!3 della missione” (<<Vita,>> II, 91-92). 

XIII. Supplica al Duca del 28 maggio 1524 di Gabriele e di 
Ludovico Ariosti anche a nome degli altri fratelli, contro Antonio 
da Bagno e sua moglie Lucrezia Ariosti in lite per lVeredita 
paterna.!4 Edita dal Catalano nella <Vita> (II, 256-57). 

XIV. Lettera del 10 giugno 1516 del cardinale Ippolito, senza 
destinatario, scritta di pugno dell’Ariosto. E’una calda racco- 
mandazione per Anselmo de’Conti di Padova, forse congiunto 
del Poeta.!5 Edita dal Catalano nella «Vita> (II, 160). 

XV. Supplica dell’ Ariosto del 2 settembre 1524 al Papa per 
la rinunzia all’investiture del beneficio di S. Agata in Santerno 
in favore del figlio Virginio, d’accordo col prete Fusari, che 
rinunzia per la sua parte in favore del nipote.!6 Edita dal 
Catalano nella <<Vita> (II, 259-60). 

XVI. Lettera del 26 luglio 1530 a Blossio Palladio (se ne 
parla in seguito). 


Nella raccolta, ma in appendice potranno trovar posto anche 
quattro lettere, che hanno avuto l’onore di essere attribuite al 
Poeta, ma che non sono affatto autentiche, cioe: 

I. Lettera del dicembre 1490 al conte Gherardo Bevilacqua. 
In un inserto di “autografi della famiglia Ariosti di Ferrara. 
Documenti in pergamena, corrispondenza, poesie dall’anno 1393 
all’anno 1676 abbracciando tre secoli,” il n. II porta questa dici- 
tura: “Ariosto Ludovico, il gran poeta: lettera di condoglianza 
al suo parente Conte Gherardo Bevilacqua consigliere del Duca 
Ercole I, alla morte del fratello di lui Annibale succeduta il 14 
dicembre 1490.” 

Il Solerti, illustrando l’inserto,!’ dopo avere accennato alla 
storia di questi documenti, venuti in possesso, dopo varie vi- 
cende, del sig. Cavalieri, s’indugia su questo n. Ii, la cui auten- 
ticita ariostea vorrebbe essere garantita dalle dichiarazioni di 
tre studiosi ferraresi, che si vantano di conoscere bene la cal- 
ligrafia del Poeta, Luigi N. Cittadella, Giuseppe Antonelli, 
Vincenzo Faustini; la loro dichiarizione @ apposta sulla pagina 
esterna della lettera, la quale avrebbe cosi il pregio di essere 
laprima dell’epistolario ariosteo e ci darebbe laignorata notizia 
d’una gita a Roma del sedicenne e non ancora universitario 
studente. Il Solerti perd si avvide faciimente dell’inganno che 
il raccoglitore o il possessore della lettera avevateso al credulo 
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amatore di autografi ariosteschi; messo sull’avviso dal fatto 
che la grafia aveva tutti i caratteri della fine del Cinquecento, 
scopri che la data 1490 era un’alterazione del 1601, anno in cui 
sarebbe morto un conte Annibale Bevilacqua, e che uno dei 
discendenti collateralidel Poeta, anch’egli, come altri congiunti, 
di nome Ludovico, sarebbe l’autore della lettera. Lo Sforza, 
ritornando sull’argomento,!8 accetta le conclusioni del Solerti, 
ma non la data né l’indirizzo, e sostiene che la morte del Bevi- 
lacquaavvenne nel 1571, che lalettera @ diretta ad Antongaleazzo, 
il 14 dicembre 1571, e che questo Ludovico, figlio di Giulio e 
nipote di Gabriele, fratello del Poeta, @ quello cui si deve il 
mausoleo eretto nel 1612 in onore dell’illustre prozio. 

Oltre a cid, si potrebbe osservare che una lettera di con- 
doglianza cosi contegnosa — il Solerti e lo Sforza ne danno la 
copia—non poteva essere d’un giovane sedicenne e tanto meno 
gli poteva essere affidata una missione a Roma quale risulta 
dalla missiva, che, se del 1490, probabilmente sarebbe stata 
scritta in latino (la prima lettera dell’ Ariosto che conosciamo, 
del 1488, all’amico Manuzio, @ appunto in latino). 

II. Lettera del 7 giugno 1504, “del duca Ercole I di Ferrara 
ad Ercole Strozzi di Firenze.” 

Con questa dicitura lo stesso inserto registra al n. 12 una 
lettera “segnata con la seguente abbreviatura ‘Lud’ essendo al- 
lora Ludovico Ariosto segretario del Duca.” Intanto va notato 
Verrore dell’annotatore dell’inserto dicendo Ercole Strozzi di 
Firenze, mentre si tratta del noto poeta ferrarese figlio di Tito 
Vespasiano Strozzi, pur esso poeta, quell’Ercole che nel 1504 
era Giudice dei dodici Savi di Ferrara. [1 Solerti poi nel citato 
studio (pp. 26-27) osserva che “la sigla ‘lvd’ nell’angolo estremo 
inferiore destro @ cosi sbiadita da suscitare qualche sospetto: 
tanto pit che non consta che il Poetanel 1504 sia stato a Firenze, 
né era allora segretario del Duca.” 

E noto invece dai documenti pubblicati dal Campori, dal 
Bertoni e dal Catalano che 1’Ariosto sin dalla fine del 1503 era 
passato al servizio del Cardinale; non solo, ma, mentre il 
Catalano, che ha seguito cosi minuziosamente e scrupolosamente 
la vita del Poeta attraverso documenti d’archivio, non fa mai 
parola né di un servizio col Duca nel 1504, né di un viaggio a 
Firenze con lo stesso Duca, si deve notare che di “Lud” cioé di 
Ludovici addetti in qualche modo alla Corte Estense se ne conta 
pi d’uno: ricordo Ludovico da Fabriano, Ludovico Caburi, 
Ludovico da Bagno, Ludovico Carro fisico e poeta, Ludovico 
Carro spenditore della Corte, Ludovico Carbone, Ludovico 
Malaguzzi, ecc. Lo Sforza poi senz’altro asserisce che sia 
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Ludovico Bonomelli,!? che in quel tempo era uno dei segre- 
tari d’Ercole I. ; 

Ill. Lettera dell’8 luglio 1503 al conte Rinaldo Ariosti. 

Ricordata dal Lisio29 nel 1904, la pubblicai io stesso in 
appendice al mio studio ‘L.A.prosatore’2! con l’avvertenza perd 
che la sua autenticita era molto dubbia e prospettai la possibilita 
che appartenesse all’arciprete Ludovico Ariosto, zio del Poeta, 
morto poco dopo. Le notizie su questo omonimo e congiunto del 
Poeta raccolte dal Catalano rendono certa questa ipotesi, che @ 
avvalorata anche dalla circostanza che la lettera @ datata da 
Rivalta presso Reggio, dove l’arciprete soleva trattenersi, e 
firmata “Doctor et presbiter Conrector lateranensis Comes,” 
se cosi devono interpretarsi i nessi che precedono la firma 
“DF et pr Conf leri Comes.” 

Questa lettera @ additata come autentica del Poeta anche nel 
codice ferrarese n. 525,3 della Biblioteca civica di Ferrara, 2 
mentre @ una copia fatta da Giuseppe Boschini di sull’originale 
dell’archivio estense di Modena. 

IV. Lettera del 18 ottobre 1521 ad Antonio Costabili, con la 
quale l’Ariosto lo prega di segnare a suo favore la somma 
dovutagli per avere rivisto la gestione dell’esattoria del notaio 
Giovanni M. d’ Asti. 

Edita da M. Battistini?3 nel 1931, il Bertoni la dimostrd 
appartenente ad un omonimo del Poeta, il quale era “officiale” 
della Corte e si firmava “de li Ariosti,” mentre l’autore del 
«Furioso> si firma costantemente “Ludovico Ariosto.”24 


Delle otto lettere di Alessandra Benucci Vedova Strozzi, 
publicate dal Cappelli, la IV, del 16 novembre 1531, non @ di 
mano dell’Ariosto, come ebbe ad osservare lo stesso editore, 25 
perché in essa si accenna a lui come assente; ma non é scritta 
dall’Ariosto neppure la I, del 5 ottobre 1525, diretta a Lorenzo 
Strozzi, perché l’originale di essa, come rileva il Catalano,26 
non @ autografo di messer Ludovico, ed @ privo pure di quelle 
allusioni al “cancelliero” che Madonna Alessandra era solita 
usare quando scriveva per mano di lui. 

Altra lettera di Alessandra, che giustamente il Cappelli non 
ha inclusa nella raccolta, perché é@ autografa della Vedova, @ 
quella del 26 luglio 1532, indirizzata a Giovan Francesco Strozzi; 
fu edita dal Baruffaldi nella «Vita dell’Ariosto>;2? il Catalano 
ne ha riprodotto il facsimile. 

Noné autografa neppure la lettera del 3 ottobre 1531, anch’essa 
diretta a Giovan Francesco Strozzi, perché, come apprendiamo 
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dal Catalano, @ scritta da un copista molto inetto; il Catalano la 
ripubblica correggendo gli errori di scrittura in cui era caduto 
il Vital, che fu il primo a farne conoscere il testo. 28 

Si propende invece a ritenere dell’Ariosto il poscritto della 
lettera del 23 giugno 1532, indirizzata dalla Benucci a Giovan 
Francesco Strozzi a Firenze, che fu pubblicato dallo stesso 
codice londinese donde il Renier trasse le tre lettere dell’ Ario- 
sto, 29 Ga parent nello studio pit volte citato, 3° e pit tardi dal 
Bataan 1 Vi si parladella malattia di Guido Strozzi e dialtro. 

In conclusione, lelettere autentiche dell’ Ariosto che dovranno 
comparire in una nuova edizione sono 205 con le due minute; a 
queste vanno aggiunti due rapporti, otto gride, tre suppliche, 
sette lettere scritte in nome del Cardinale e altrettante in nome 
della Benucci. 
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I. La lettera a Benedetto Fantini e Scipione Orsi, cancel- 
lieri di Ippolito, rinvenuta dal Bertoni nell’Archivio estense, @ 
bruciacchiata e consunta ai due margini, in modo da riuscire in 
qualche punto illeggibile o lacunosa. Tanto il Bertoni,3% che ne 
diede la riproduzione fotografica nel 1919, quanto il Catalano, 
che ne parla nella «Vita,>>33 si sono limitati a farne un brevis- 
simo riassunto; percid credo opportuno darne la trascrizione, 
lasciando in bianco tra parentesi quadre i punti indecifrabili 
perché consunti o bruciati, mentre pongo pur tra parentesi 
quadre le parole o parti che potrebbero sostituire quelle illeggi- 
bili o mancanti. 


[Benedetto] mio honorando et messer Scipione mio 
observandissimo. A qui[sti di scrissi al Pos|tumo 
per una mia cosa importantissima [ ] non ho hauto 
risposta, per questo ho pensato che non si ritrovi in 
Parm|[a]; non potrei pensare che fusse stato verso me 
si altero (quantunque non si degnasse mangiare alla 
nostra tavola mal apparecchiata) che non me havesse 
risposto. Si che pensando che egli non ci sia, dard 
fatica a vui, li quali ben volonteri harei servati a mag- 
gior bisogni, conoscendo le grande occupatione che 
hareti continuamente. Ma habbiati me per excuso et 
pigliando qualche tempo, quel di voi che mi vole meglio 
o che ve ha piu il commodo, prego che si degni parlare 
al Signore et fare intendere a sua Signoria ch’io mi 
ritrovo creditore del anno del nove de la maggior parte 
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del salario di quel anno et desiderando de esser pagato 
et considerando anchora che dimandare denari a sua 
Signoria @ importuno da questo tempo, la prego che 
faccia scrivere a messer Theodosio_che mi faccia dare 
tanta roba che mi paghi del resto. E vero che venendo 
qui son stato satisfatto de l’avanzo de 1’anno passato 
del dece. Ma mi son trovato havere tanti debiti alle 
spalle che havendogli voluto satisfare, son rimaso 
senza un soldo. Mi bisognaria pur far qualche cosa 
indosso ch’io fussi meglio in ordine per questa estate 
ch’io non son stato per il verno, et senza questo mezo 
non ho il modoet ritornare a Parma de nuovo col buricco 
de coro34 darei troppo a tutti vuj che ridere; ma [ora] 
senza ridere iovi prego o a qual pare de vuj 0 amendue 
insie [me] che vogliati parlare al Signore per viach’io 
habbia il mio inter[esse]. Impetrata la gratia subito 
in nome de sua Signoria fatila c[onoscere] a messer 
Theodosio, ma guardati che non attaccaste il re[sponso 
al] muro et che tutta la casa sapesse prima quel 
ch’haveste ri[sposto]. Voi, messer Scipione, summa- 
mente ringratio de l’officio che [harete| per me et 
sonvi obligatissimo. S’io havessi trovato Galasso 
[ ]35 harei dimandato l’anello; ma molti di prima se 
ne parti. Preterea, perché io vorei soiar uno che voria 
soiar me, [rispon|dendomi voi a questa, gli poniati 
questa clausula, idest (?) ho parlato al Signore circa 
Vaffitar quella decima sua [ ] siati con messer 
Theodosio el quale credo che | | volontera, ma che 
non gli pare di [ ] Vuno et l’altro parimenti. . 


Per quanto lacunosa, questa lettera mette a nudo le penose 
condizioni economiche dell’Ariosto al servizio del Cardinale 
negli anni 1509 e 1510, che furono per lui anni di poco piacevoli 
corse a Roma, a Parma, a Firenze per conto di Ippolito e di 
Alfonso, senza avere sempre la sicurezza né di un sollecito 
rimborso delle spese incontrate, né di una regolare riscossione 
del “salario” assegnatogli dal Cardinale. Il 21 gennaio 1511 
questi s’indusse con una lettera a Teodosio Brugia, il tesoriere 
di cui si parla nella lettera in questione, a disporre per un 
aumento del “salario” del Poeta con la retrodatazione del 
1509; 36 messer Ludovico, avuti gli arretrati del 1510 nel feb- 
braio 1511, si liberd subito dei debiti che lo angustiavano tanto 
che lo stesso Brugia, il 10 aprile precedente, aveva cercato di 
rassicurare i creditori.3’ Ma 1’Ariosto, cosi facendo, rimase 
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senza un soldo; percid ricorse al Fantini e all’Orsi, cancellieri 
del Cardinale, perché intervenissero presso di lui per un sol- 
lecito pagamento degli altri arretrati, dichiarandosi contento 
anche se in cambio di denari gli venisse data altrettanta merce. 
Siamo nella primavera del 1511; i due amici, ricevuta la lettera, 
pare che s’interessino presso Ippolito efficacemente, perché 
dai documenti pubblicati dal Catalano risulta che il “salario” 
nel 1511 e 1512 gli venne pagato quasi puntualmente. Se cosi é, 
il Poeta deve aver lasciato il misero “buricco” che lo rendeva 
ridicolo davanti ai suoi compagni, e, indossato un nuovo vestito, 
lo deve aver completato con 1’elegante cappuccio, che il Brugia 
gli aveva consegnato malvolentieri il 3 settembre 1510, perché 
“facto de pano finissimo . . . credea ch’el fosse stato facto” per 
Ippolito e non per il suo “familiare.” 38 

Senza dubbio l’Ariosto si dimostrd grato di tutto cid ai due 
cancellieri che si erano adoperati per. agevolare 1l’appagamento 
dei suoi legittimi desideri, ma non al Postumo, medico e rima- 
tore della Corte, che, se fu in ottime relazioni col Poeta, come 
appare da un passo delle satire (I, 30) e del «Furioso> (XLII, 
89), in questa circostanza non pare si palesasse molto premuro- 
soper l’amico. L’Ariosto sisforza di scusare presso i due can- 
cellieri la mancata risposta del Postumo ammettendo che si 
trovasse lontano da Parma, ma non é troppo convinto del motivo 
che adduce a giustificare il suo silenzio, tanto @ vero che in un 
inciso parla apertamente della sua alterigia, dacché a lui @ 
permesso di sedere a mensa col Cardinale, ben diversa da 
quella “tavola mal apparecchiata” deicortigiani dove si assideva 
anche il buon Ludovico. 

II. Lettera del 26 luglio 1530 a Blossio Palladio. Questa 
lettera merita una illustrazione particolare. Ne diede notizia 
per la prima volta, nel 1869, un catalogo francese preparato 
per la vendita all’asta di lettere autografe di personaggi illustri 
con questa dicitura?? a p. 4, n. 29: “Arioste (Louis), l1’immortel 
auteur de Roland furieux. L.a.s. son ami Blossio Palladio, a 
Rome; Florence, 26 juil 1520; 1/2 p. in fol. fragm. de cachet 
fortement piquée d’eau. Il esten bonne santé et assez tranquille, 
sauf quelques ennuis qu’il éprouve pour avoir été mal servi 
pour l’expédition de ses bulles.” 

Dove andasse a finire con quest’asta l’autografo ariosteo non 
sisa; dal 1869 se ne prese a parlare, ma sempre e Solo su la 
base del catalogo parigino, mentre la lettera persisteva ad es- 
sere irreperibile; cost il Campori*9 ne riassunse il contenuto, 
madi sul passo del catalogo, senza nascondere pero i suoi dubbi 
su l’anno della lettera, in quanto reputava che la questione delle 
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bolle si riportasse meglio al 1520 chenonal 1530; il Salza+! dal 
suo canto dubitd invece su la data di Firenze, che poteva essere 
stata confusa con quella pit probabile di Ferrara. Al contrario 
nessuna obiezione all’autenticita e alla data ha credutodi fare il 
Catalano, che dalla citazione del catalogo ha ricordato nella 
«Vita>> (I, 37 e573-74) la gita altrimenti sconosciuta di Firenze 
nel 1530, soggiungendo che questa data @ incontrollabile per la 
irreperibilita della lettera. 

Ma nel 1933, tacitamente, senza alcuna presentazione o 
dichiarazione su la sua provenienza, se ne vide riprodotto il 
facsimile nel volume miscellaneo «L’Ottava d’oro, >*4 con la 
sola dicitura ‘Lettera autografa di Ludovico Ariosto,’ inserito 
fra le pagine 64 e 65 del volume, in mezzo alla conferenza di 
Giulio Bertoni, ‘Tl linguaggio poetico di L.A.,’ senza che avesse 
con essa alcun rapporto. Fu il Bertoni o l’editore o il Comitato 
per « L’Ottava d’oro>» che si procurd quel prezioso cimelio e 
ne volle arricchire il volume, riproducendolo in un foglio insieme 
conun saggio dei frammenti autografi del <Furioso>? Mistero; 
nessuno ne parld allora e neppure dopo la pubblicazione, come 
se la comparsa di quella lettera fosse sfuggita a tutti; nessuno 
prese non dico a illustrarla, ma neppure a decifrarla da quella 
scrittura minuscola e sbiadita tanto dariuscire in qualche punto 
di difficile lettura. Si tratta di 14 righe scritte fittamente e in 
un foglietto mal ridotto, occupato per meno della meta dallo 
scritto e con la soscrizione “Sempre di vra sigria” e, sotto, in 
basso, la firma “Ludovico Ariosto,” nel margine inferiore 
destro del foglietto. 

Ecco l’intero testo: 


Reverendo messer Blossio mio Honorandissimo 
Io dubito che se qualche bisogno non mi facesse qualche 
volta dar fatica a vostra Signoria ch’ella si scorde- 
rebbe di me, e per questo desidero di havere faccende 
in corte, accio che ricorrendo io a vostra Signoria 
et affaticandola, non le lascie perdere la memoria di 
me, e minuire la benivolentia nostra. Son molti giorni 
e mesi ch’io non ho inteso di vostra Signoria et forse 
anche ella non ha inteso di me, et molte cose intanto 
sono occorse di qua e di la; pur da pochi giorno in 
qua mi é stato detto che vostra Signoria é sana et 
in buon grado, dil che n’ho avuto piacere grande ma 
maggior piacer e contento n’havro quando da quella 
io ne sia per sue lettere certificato. Io gratia di 
Dio mi trovo sano e quieto assai; é vero ch’io ho al- 
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quanto di fastidio per esser stato mal servito circa 
l’expeditioni d’alcune mie bolle. Del che io ne scrivo 
difusamente a messer Giuliano Nasello; Vostra Signoria 
Sidegnara per amor mio di parlar con lui, e dove potra 
interponer l’opera sua a mio beneficio sera contenta di 
far per me quello che ha fatto per il passato dove @ 
stato di bisogno, alla quale mi offro e mi raccomando 
sempre. 


Firenze 26 Julij 1530 
Sempre di vostra Signoria 
Ludovico Ariosto 


Il destinatario della lettera @ quel Biagio Pallai+3 che, cono- 
sciuto meglio col nome umanistico di Blossio Palladio, si rese 
celebre per avere raccolto inun volume intitolato «Coryciana>> 44 
versi latini di molti cultori della lingua romana del tempo. 
Elegante latinista, visse alla Corte pontificia con Leone X e con 
Clemente VII occupandosi di brevi e di affari ecclesiastici, onde 
l’Ariosto lo ebbe presto amico, tanto che, come risulta anche 
dalla lettera sopra riferita, s’interessd pit volte per affrettare 
il disbrigo delle pratiche per la spedizione delle bolle pontificie 
riguardanti i benefici ecclesiastici che gli erano stati conferiti. 
Nel marzo 1526 fu nominato procuratore insieme con Giuliano 
Nasello, preposto di Cervia — che probabilmente continuava con 
Alfonso a disimpegnare in Roma 1’incarico avuto con Ippolito di 
sbrigare le pratiche dei benefici ecclesiastici+> — “per consen- 
tire in Curia alla riserva della meta dei frutti” del beneficio di 
S. Agata sul Santerno; e in questa circostanza fu per alcuni 
giorni ospite dell’Ariosto stesso in Ferrara.*® Ma l’amicizia 
del Pallai con 1’Ariosto doveva essere di vecchia data, se il 
Poeta lo ricorda affettuosamente fra gli amici letterati che 
assistono, lieti, al suo ritorno dal fantastico viaggio intrapreso 
col «Furioso> (XLVI, 13). Non solo, ma nella «Satira> VI 
del 1524 diretta al Pistofilo lo annovera a titolo d’onore fra gli 
studiosi che a Roma, se egli fosse disposto ad accettare 1’ufficio 
di ambasciatore per il duca Alfonso presso il Papa, gli potreb- 
bero essere di guida preziosa per conoscere le bellezze archeo- 
logiche dell’Urbe. Probabilmente su questi passidella <Satira>> 
(VI, 128) e del «Furioso> (XLVI, 13) si @ formata nel Cinque- 
cento la voce, raccolta, poi, dal Fornari, che il Pallai sia stato 
uno dei letterati dai quali 1’Ariosto “prendeva consiglio e giudi- 
cio di suoi scritti, talmente che, scrivendo e emendando e 
intendendo ogni giorno di se stesso, vie ne diveniva maggiore 
e pit culto e castigato, come chiaramente si vede nell’opera 
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dell’ «Orlando Furioso>.”4? None da escludersi che anche il 
Pallai abbia avuto l’onore di‘ascoltare, non ancora stampato, 
qualche canto del poema e di aver dato qualche suggerimento 
all’autore, durante le sue visite a Roma. 

Data percid l’amicizia fra i due, @ facile ammettere che 
anche nel 1530 il Palladio abbiainterposti i suoi autorevoliuffici 
per sollecitare il lungo e tedioso svolgimento delle pratiche 
burocratiche per il godimento di un beneficio ecclesiastico. 
Quale? Non pare che si tratti di quello di S. Agata, perché nel 
1527 il figlio Virginio, al quale il padre l’aveva ceduto, lo godeva 
pacificamente insieme con un nipote del prete Fusari, dal quale 
il Poeta ne aveva avuta la rinunzia in suo favore. 

Quanto alla gita, pur troppo dobbiamo contentarci di sapere 
solamente che 1’Ariosto il 26 luglio era’a Firenze. Percheé? 
Solo o in compagnia? Per interessi suoi o del Duca? Sono 
domande alle quali non sappiamo dare alcuna risposta. Vien 
fatto perd di pensare che il motivo della visita doveva essere 
piuttosto grave, se l’Ariosto s’indusse o fu indotto a lasciare la 
tranquilla Ferrara per recarsi in una cittéa che, martoriata da 
un lungo assedio, stave per esaurire tutte le sue energie di 
resistenza. 

Pochi giorni dopo, infatti, avvenuta il 3 agosto la battaglia 
di Gavinana, Firenze eroica capitolava (12 agosto), quando da 
poco 1’ Ariosto era ritornato nella sua citt& con l’occhio ancora 
rattristato per il miserando spettacolo d’una citta che le lunghe 
e inumane sofferenze dell’assedio stavano per piegare avvinta 
nei lacci della schiaviti medicea. 


1, «Lettere di L.A.» con prefazione storico-critica. Documenti e note 
di A. Cappelli. Terza edizione riveduta ed accresciuta di notizie e di 
lettere, Milano, Hoepli, 1887. Il C. pubblicd una prima raccolta di 45 
lettere nel 1862 (Modena, Cappelli), una seconda, ampliata, nel 1866 
(Bologna, Romagnoli). La storia dell’epistolario ariosteo é@ stata fatta 
da G.Sforza nel <Giornale ligustico,>> XXIII (1898), 47 sgg. (‘L’epistolario 
di L.A.’), e con aggiunte e annotazioni pi ampie nei ‘Documenti inediti 
per servire alla vita di L.A.,’ raccolti e illustrati da G.S. nei «<Monu- 
menti di Storia patria delle provincie modenesi,> tomo unico, Soc. Tipog. 
Moden., 1926. 

2, ‘Documenti’ cit., p. 20 e passim. 

3. «<L’Orlando Furioso ela Rinascenza a Ferrara,>> Modena, Orlandini, 
1919, p. 148. 

4. «Vita di L.A.» ricostruita su nuovi documenti, Genéve, Olschki, 
1930, I, passim. 
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5. Lo dichiara lo stesso Cappelli: “Le lettere da me ristampate piu 
volte ho un poco riformate alla moderna grafia, ma non ho minimamente 
toccate quelle che offro per la prima volta o che riproduco da altri 
editori.” 

6. ‘Spigolature ariostesche’ in<Giornale storico d. lett. it.,>> XX (1892), 
SOM 

7. Citta di Castello, Lapi, 1914, pp. 291-306, col titolo ‘Una lettera 
inedita dell’A. ad Ottaviano Fregoso doge di Venezia con un elenco di 
altre lettere disperse’; la miscellanea nuziale comparve a Citta di 
Castello anch’essa, presso Lapi. 

8. Il facsimile é pure negli <Studi> del Salza, p. 288. 

9. Nel «Giornale storico della letter. ital.,>> LXV (1915), 344-45. 

10. Nell’ «<Archivum romanicum,> I (1917), 195-96. 

11. Nella «Rivista storica degli archivi toscani> (Firenze), I (1929), 
n. 2, 79-90. 

12. Su questa supplica v. Catalano, «<Vita,>> I, 225 sgg. 

13. Su questi rapporti v. Catalano, «Vita,» I, 310-12. 

14. Su questa controversia v. Catalano, «<Vita,> I, 517-18. 

15. Su di essa v. Catalano, «<Vita,> I, 45 n. 

16. Su questa supplica v. Catalano, «Vita,> I, 364-65. 

17. Nella «<Rivista delle Biblioteche e degli Archivi,> XV (1904), 17-30. 
18. Nei citati ‘Documenti,’ pp. 447-48, dove ripubblica anche la lettera. 
19. ‘Documenti’ cit., pp. 445-46; il Catalano («Vita,»> II, 98) riporta un 
documento nel quale é ricordato questo Bonomelli. 

20. Nelle ‘Note ariostesche’ pubblicate negli «Atti del congresso inter- 
nazionale di scienze storiche,> Roma, Lincei, IV (1904), 142. 

21. Nel cit. «Giorn. storico,> LXV, 342-44; mi piace ricordare che i 
primi dubbi su ]’autenticita della lettera mi furono suggeriti dal biblio- 
tecario dell’Ambrosiana, Achille Ratti, che di li a poco doveva salire la 
cattedra diS. Pietro; alla mia richiesta d’una fotografia in bianco e nero 
della lettera, egli si affrettava ad assicurarmene l’invio, soggiungendo: 
“Seppure occorre, giacché a me é€ sembrato chiaro che di un omonimo 
parente deve trattarsi e non del poeta piu per i dati del testo che per il 
carattere grafico, abbastanza mutevole e vario anche nel poeta. Ebbi la 
tentazione di aggiungere questa osservazione alla copia: non lo feci 
parendomi questa gia di per sé abbastanza suggestiva; e volentieri colsi 
lV’Yoccasione di fare la copia stessa, trattandosi di originale che va 
scomparendo.” 

22. Vedi G. Antonelli, «Indice dei manoscritti della civica Biblioteca di 
Ferrara,> Ferrara, 1884, p. 255. 

23. ‘Documenti italiani nel Belgio. Lettere del Poliziano, Ariosto, Are- 
tino....tratte dall’autografoteca della famiglia Warrocqué di Mariemont,’ 
nel <Giorn. Stor.,> XCVII (1931), 300. 

24. Nel «Giorn. stor.’> XCIX (1932), 126. Un modesto biglietto, pre- 
sentato come autografo, é nella Biblioteca di Rovigo, Accademia dei 
Concordi, dove fa parte della Collezione di lettere autografe di scrittori 
od illustri italiani del C.L.R. in Rovigo; ma si tratta d’una copia lito- 
grafica del principio della lettera CLXXXVIII dell’edizione Cappelli. 

25, <Lettere,> p. 319 n. 
26. «<Vita,> I, 617 n. 
27. Ferrara, 1807, p. 155. 
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28. A. Vital, <Di alcuni documenti riguardanti Alessandra Benucci,> 
Conegliano, Nardi, 1901, pp. 19-20; il Catalano la ristampa nella «<Vita,> 
Il, p. 410. : 

29. Nelle ‘Spigolature ariostesche,’ citate. 

30. «<L’Archivio della famiglia Ariosti,> pp. 29-30. 

31. «Vita,>> II, 410-11. 

32. Nel volume «<L’Orlando Furioso e la Rinascenza>> cit., p. 191. 

33. <Vita,>> I, 199 e 207. 

34. “Coro” per “cuoio” (corium); “buricco di cuoio,” cappotto da pastori 
e povera gente. 

35. Sara Galasso Ariosti, il fratello del Poeta? 

36. Catalano, «<Vita,>> II, 110. 

37. Catalano, «<Vita,>> II, 98. 

38. Catalano, «<Vita,> II, 108. 

39. «Catalogue d’une précieuse colléction de lettres autographes com- 
posant le cabinet de M. le docteur Egide-Fran. Succi de Bologna,>> Paris, 
1869, p. 4, n. 29. 

40. <Notizie per la vita di L.A.,> Firenze, Sansoni, 1896, p. 47. 

41. «Studi su L.A.,> p. 293. 

42. Milano, Mondadori, 1933, p. 64. 

43. Sul Pallai v. <Giorn. storico,» XVII, 281-82. 

44, Pubblicati in Roma nel 1524 a cura di Blossio Palladio in onore del 
tedesco Giovanni Goritz, detto latinamente “Gorycius,” che si compiaceva 
tenere intorno a sé briose radunate di uomini colti. 

45. Vedi Catalano, «<Vita,> I, 235. 

46. Catalano, <Vita,> I, 365. 

47. Riferisco il passo dal Catalano, «Vita,» I, 427. 
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The genesis of this study goes back to two words I came 
across while consulting mediaeval manuscripts inthe libraries of 
Parma and Leipzig. Thetwo words, barnef and enfortece- 
ment, were baffling, because they had not been recorded in any 
dictionary. They are included in a book which gives the results 
of that investigation,! but no other examples of them have been 
found in the French language. Their meaning was perfectly 
clear, because the same documents furnished the missing links. 
As is indicated by the cross-references in articles 153 and 369, 
Judaeo-French also offers the components barje “barque” — 
nef “navire” and enforcement “fortification” —forterece 
“forteresse.” Article 369, which records enfortrecement 
in the glossary called F, has served as a hapax legomenon in 
Tobler-Lommatzsch, Altfrz. Wtb., IM col. 357, and in Wart- 
burg, Frz. etym. Wtb., III p. 734b, art. fortis. It is accom- 
panied in the manuscript by a scholium vestun, which cor- 
responds to modern German “Festung.” In article 367 it was 
necessary to change into “fortification” the definition “renfort” 
which had been given to enforcement by the editors of 
glossary A. That article, as well as fortere in the treatise 
Z, were also quoted by Wartburg, III p. 728a, art. fortia, and 
Il p. 734b, art. fortis, because they furnish examples in the 
sense of “fortification” older than those of Godefroy, III p. 153b, 
and IV p. 99c. 

That leads me to comment upon related terms in three 
archives. In Fairon’s edition of the «<Régestes de la Cité de 
Liége,> II (Liege, 1938), p. 111, Haust was justified in emend- 
ing the scribal error enformenchemens in an act of 1408 
to enforchemens; yet I am inclined to reject Haust’s sug- 
gestion enforchemens de pis fait “tentatives de plus 
graves désordres” in favor of enforchemens depis fait 
“violences faites depuis,” and to see therein an equivalent of 
inforcemens “violences” used on page 91 in an act of 1406. 
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In Fairon’s edition of the <Chartes confisquees aux bonnes 
villes du pays de Liege> (Bruxelles, 1937), p. 293, Haust has 
listed an example of fortefiement “action de fortifier;” its 
date, 1283, precedes that of the examples given by Godefroy, IV 
p. 100a. As for the hapax of 1429, enfortissement, the 
translation of Godefroy, III p. 156c, “accroissement,” has been 
changed to “action de fortifier” by Millet, «Etudes lexicogra- 
phiques sur l’ancienne langue francaise> (Paris, 1888), p. 66. 

It seems that the anonymous glossator who coined enfor- 
trecement in that mediaeval manuscript, which bears the 
siglum F, had set a pattern which was to be followed in 1823 by 
Charles Lamb. Quite unwittingly, he went through the same 
mental process when he decided to combine the two words 
fastness and stronghold into the English neologism 
fasthold. 

Phonetically and semantically the two blends barnef and 
enfortrecement exemplify all the terms that can be con- 
sidered relevant to this discussion of the phenomenon of hap- 
lology. It is patent that this linguistic procedure has been going 
on for centuries, and that it is widespread in French and in 
English as well as in other languages. In a dissertation sub- 
mitted to the University of Lund,? Bergstrém distinguishes 
between blendings as “subtraction compromise” and blendings 
as “addition compromise.” A “subtraction compromise” re- 
sults when the truncated part of one element is fused with the 
whole of the other element. An example would be a part of 
barje fused with all of nef to give barnef. “Subtraction 
compromise,” as will soon become evident, is not the kind of 
blending which will receive emphasis here. Addition com- 
promise results when a part common to both elements is pre- 
served in the fusion. An illustration would be the blending of 
enforcement and forterece to give enfortrecement,. 
in which no syllable is lost thanks to the recurring phoneme. 
This characterization of blendings is inadequate; hence other 
categories will be suggested later. It is also confusing, be- 
cause the blend enfortrecement can be viewed as the re- 
sult of a subtraction from enforcement coupled with a sub- 
traction from forterece. 

The phenomenon under consideration is known technically as 
haplology. This term ordinarily connotes subtraction to pale- 
ographers who seek to explain that kind of scribal error in 
manuscripts, or to readers of modern French who stop to 
analyze the original form of such words as monédme, re- 
table, tragi-comédie. Some scholars would treat 
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word-blending as an aspect of linguistic geography, but that is a 
moot problem depending upon two principles. The first is that 
of a collision between two homonyms that are related conceptu- 
ally so as to lead to the elimination of one. Phonetically Latin 
molére, for example, became moudre in Old French, and 
so did fakin mulgére. The peasants, lest they be suspected 
of grinding the cow or of milking the corn, decided to limit 
moudre to grinding the corn and to shift to the verb traire 
for milking the cow.4 In Gascony both gallus and catius 
evolved phonetically into gat. To avoid confusion, gat is 
limited to the cat, which killed the rooster, underwent a me- 
tempsychosis, and which now struts with typical Gascon bra- 
vado as ahaza, literally “a cock-pheasent.”5 The other prin- 
ciple of homonymic collision is that of resorting to the creation 
of a neologism. The French word for a black-bird, merle, 
was reinforced in the North by the adjective as noire-merle 
or a “black blackbird”; to avoid the tautology, the people now 
call it noire-meére, “black mammy. Another word in 
northern French, vais S eau, used to mean a “swarm of bees,” 
but it was doomed to disappear because of its semantic plethora. 
It was joined to the local word for a bee, mouche, so that a 
vestige of it still survives inmaisseau.6 Those homonymic 
collisions do not indicate haplology. They correspond to the 
barnef type, which is not the one envisaged in the rest of this 
discussion. 

Nor does the formation of hyphenated words fall within the 
terms of reference. In Classical Latin, Pliny used porcus- 
marinus for the dolphin; that explains why Italian and Spanish 
call the fish “swine of the sea.” Vulgar Latin must have called 
it both *piscis-porcus, “fish-swine,” to judge by the Por- 
tuguese peixe porco, and conversely *porcus-piscis to 
account for the Old French word which survives in English as 
porpoise. Since Swedish called the dolphin marsvin “sea- 
swine,” it is known as meerschwein in German and as 
marsouin in modern French. Both of those types reflect 
inversion, but none of those cases reflect haplology. 

A protest must also be lodged against relegating haplologic 
blends to popular etymology, a term first used by Forstemann 
in 1852. It is even irrelevant to determine whether the populace 
knows the correct etymology. In this study there is the definite 
assurance that every paronymic hybrid presupposes two sepa- 
rate etymologies. In the <Romanisches etymologisches Wor- 
terbuch,> which abounds in hypothetical Vulgar Latin etyma, 
Meyer-Liibke wisely refrains from postulating any etymon for 
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Spanish escamondar; instead, he lists the etymology for 
escamar and the etymologyxfor mondar separately. The 
German sauerkraut is called by a similar name in English, 
but is called choucroute in French; yet nobody should say 
that people who speak English can appreciate the condiment 
while people who speak French taste only cabbage and more 
cabbage. The French form is not a translation, but rather a 
transcription, of the Alsatian.’ [Illiterate people distort an 
unintelligible word into a cognate which means something to 
them. That is why Old English scamfaest was contaminated 
into shamefaced and brydguma into bridegroom. In 
Great Britain and in the United States many a huckster, shout- 
ing his wares, urges the housewife, seeking asparagus, to 
buy his sparrow-grass. By the same token, the French- 
man who drinks absinthe knows very well that that green bever- 
age may cause mental disorders. Hence, instead of ordering 
absinthe, he orders herbe sainte or “holy herb.” 

Now we see that the label “popular etymology” is a mere 
convenience. Incidentally, it is a contradiction in terms. It is 
not one whit more popular than most linguistic phenomena. The 
designation “popular etymology” to cover up an incorrect ety- 
mology is most unfortunate. As a matter of fact, an incorrect 
etymology may become more attractive than the correct ety- 
mology. When the English language modified certain loan- 
words from the French, it displayed its creative talent, e.g., 
écrevisse>crayfish;chaussée>causeway;sursis 
> surcease; pentice > penthouse. Take a geographical 
name of an extremely beautiful spot in Italy: a tourist, who 
sails from Stresa across the placid Lago Maggiore, arrives at 
Isola dei Pescatori, at Isola Madre, and then at another island 
unsurpassed in its natural grandeur and beautiful vistas. That 
island was originally named Isabella, but nobody can chide the 
natives for changing its name from Isola Isabella to Isola Bella. 

Popular with no reference whatsoever to etymology is the 
habit of running together parts of words merely to take a short- 
cut. The component elements in that type of blending are not 
related phonetically or semantically. One must never assume 
that there will be harmony or permanence in international 
politics or its terminology. One realizes now that the triple 
alliance of Benelux embraces at least twelve countries; the 
comintern has been superseded by the cominform; 
unrra has come and gone, and is replaced by erp; unesco 
is limited to cultural circles; amgot collided with an obscene 
Turkish word, and had to be amputated by apocope. It has been 
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suggested that we stop calling ourselves Americans. Instead 
we should call ourselves USonians or inhabitants of Usona, 
i.e., United States of North America. The acrostic is not likely 
to be adopted, because the Good Neighbor policy does not go as 
far as the Good Samaritan policy. Besides, Usona smacks of 
the frequent coinage of linguistic hybrids in business. Trade- 
names are devised ingeniously for their mnemonic effect upon 
the gullible public.? Their motley fertility is abetted by the 
prestige of a course listed in certain university curricula as 
“The Psychology of Advertising.” R. E. Olds gave himself 
publicity in two combinations: in advertising his car as olds- 
mobile and his bus as reo. Many buyers of socony, na- 
bisco, or quink would be embarrassed if they needed to 
recite the component elements of the names of those products. 
The survival of a trade-name depends upon the sales-curve of 
the article. More lasting are place-names adopted to identify 
towns located near a border. Usually they put the name of the 
state in which they are not located first, as in the case of 
Texarkana, Texico, Mondak, Wyuta, Kanorado, Uvada, Penmar; 
occasionally, they put first the state in which they are located, 
as in the case of Texhoma or Calada. In science, the anthro- 
pologist would rather say Amerind than American Indian, and 
the chemist prefers formaldehyde to formic-alcohol-de- 
hydrogenated or DDT to dichloro-difenyl-trichloroethane. The 
determination to run together the initials is not deterred by the 
need of a hiatus. A town in Illinois, named in honor of Benja- 
min L. Dorsey, calls itself BENLD.!9 The dynamite manu- 
factured at the plant of Glenn L. Martin was labelled GLMITE.!! 

That type of abbreviation and the preceding types of blend- 
ing lie beyond the scope of this paper. It is time to focus at- 
tention upon new words coined by telescoping pairs of words, 
which are related semantically so as to allow the new words to 
connote the meaning of both elements, and which are related 
phonetically by having one or more syllables in common. The 
process is very old and widespread. Classical Latin crossed 
the synonyms grossus and crassus to form grassus. 
Vulgar Latin crossed the antonyms gravis and levis to form 
*e9revis. At the outset, illustrations were given in Old French 
of the fusion which preserves a syllable common to both ele- 
ments and of the fusion which absorbs one element into the 
other. One can cite similar illustrations in modern French 
easily. Paul Hervieu, in the opening pages of his novel « L’Ar- 
mature,>> introduces the millionaire Baron Saffre. He has the 
character of a millionaire who insists upon taking all the 
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honors, rights and privileges thereunto appertaining. Those 
who meet him must kowtow ta him, while he has his own code 
of social amenities. To describe his conduct aptly, the author 
combined familiarité with millionnaire to forge the 
term famillionnarité.!@ In «Cyrano de Bergerac,> Act 
II Scene 4, it is evident that Cyrano has one true friend among 
the men. He is Ragueneau, whose mind composes poetry while 
his hand makes pastry. When Cyrano catches the baker-poet’s 
wife flirting with the captain of the musketeers, he gives her a 
rude warning. Her name, be it noted, is Lise. In such a situa- 
tion an ordinary dramatist could use the expression fasse 
cocu or cocufie, which would present Ragueneau in a pitiful 
plight, or he could say ridiculise, which would put the ac- 
cent on the stupidity of Ragueneau. Edmond Rostand, instead of 
choosing between them, combined them perfectly into ridico- 
culise, which shocks the sensibilities of the puritanical spec- 
tators but arouses the risibilities of the rest of the audience.!3 

In every case now being considered the number of words 
crossing each other is exactly two. When Paul Claudel was a 
roving ambassador, he would pick up local expressions and 
incorporate them in his French vocabulary. In Brazil, for 
example, he heard estapaftirdio used to express stupe- 
faction and indecision, whereupon he introduced estapafourdi 
into his <Positions et Propositions.> Since the word is not 
recorded in the dictionaries of Meyer-Lubke and Nascentes, 
Professor Leo Spitzer published two articles to determine its 
source.!4 He tried to derive it from a combination of esta- 
balhado, esturdio, tapado, palirdio, patatras. 
If we mixed together those five words, we would still lack one 
homophone in the second element. But even if we had it, we 
could not accept for our purpose more than two linguistic par- 
rents for the Portuguese souvenir carried off from Brazil by 
the French ambassador. There must be exactly two, even if the 
two words subconsciously present in the mind of the speaker 
who uses a blend are not the same as the two words subcon- 
sciously present in the mind of another speaker who uses that 
blend. The possibility of more than one explanation must not be 
overlooked. Would any philologist care or dare to draw up a 
genealogical tree for niquedouille? The <<Dictionnaire 
Genéral> would derive niquedouille from nique and an- 
douille, and Bloch would derive niquedouille from nique 
and niguedouille; but, according to Sainéan, this latter 
word niguedouille is derived from nigaud and andouil- 
le, while Dauzat claims that niguedouille is derived from 
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nigaud and niquedouille. Here is confusion worse con- 
founded! 

All that may be deduced from that vicious circle is that 
ordinarily a linguistic collision is caused by two words which 
are closely synonymic and slightly homonymic. Dauzat calls 
that “paronymic attraction,” but his designation is hardly ap- 
posite. The relationship, to be sure, may be external in form, 
but it must also be close in meaning. The homonymity of the 
adjective bellum did not contribute at all to the elimination of 
the noun bellum in favor of the Germanic *werra despite 
the power of the adjective to eliminate the synonyms deco- 
rum, lapidum, pulchrum, venustum from Vulgar 
Latin. A blend is the result of the alteration of one term by 
another term, which is related to it more semantically than it 
is phonetically. From a strictly morphological viewpoint, F. A. 
Wood worked out seven categories in volume IX of <Modern 
Philology:> I. repetition of the same form, e.g., choo-choo; 
Il. repetition with ablaut, e.g., see-saw; III. riming com- 
pounds of which only the first element is a separate word, e.g¢., 
Hungarian €siga-biga in which ésiga alone means “snail”; 
IV. iterative compounds of synonymous words, e.g., Old High 
German lindwurm; V. blends of two synonyms, e.g., argue 
+ haggle = argle; VI. compounds with an unstressed fore- 
Syllable, e.g., kerchunk formed on chunk; VII. haplologic 
blends. In this category he put instances of two words com- 
bined so that a sound in one part of the compound may be sup- 
pressed, because a Similar sound is heard in the other part. 
That means syllabic contraction, which is no longer perceived 
in English idolatry going back ultimately to two Greek words 
but which is perceived in German schmalieren as a com- 
pound of schmalgen and schmieren. On the other hand, 
inasmuch as linguistic contamination is psychological in its 
origin, M. Regula was prompted to write “Ueber die Einwirkung 
des Affekts auf die Laut-und Sinnform gewisser Worter in 
Romanischen” in volume VI of the «Travaux du cercle lingui- 
stique de Prague.!5> He divided this phenomenon into seven 
different categories, all of which I shall illustrate by French 
examples: I. addition of a prefix to the form, e.g., ensevelir; 
Il. addition of a suffix to the form, e.g., juillet; III. addition 
of a parasitic sound, e.g., hurler; IV. phonetic substitution, 
e.g., rechigner; V. onomatopoetic elongation, e.g., tara- 
biscoter; VI. expressive condensation, e.g., falourde; 
VII. expressive composites, e.g., engonce.!6 

It is the last of Wood’s categories and the last of Regula’s 
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categories that are being considered here. One may blend to- 
gether those two blendings numbered VII, because haplologic 
blends are expressive composites. The languages being stressed 
here are French and English, but lists of linguistic hybrids in 
the English, Dutch, German, and Swedish languages are avail- 
able in the 1935 Amsterdam dissertation of M. E. Houtzager.!? 
She chose the title, «Unconscious Sound - and Sense - Assimi- 
lations,>> but the factor of sense prevails over that of sound. 
There is no sound common to chapler and maillier; yet 
Oscar Bloch blended them to account for chamailler when 
he rejected the hypothetical etymon *clamaculare.!8 He 
pointed out that those three French synonyms existed side by 
side for centuries before chamailler evicted its two com- 
petitors. Likewise in English, Bergstrém realizes that “in all 
cases phonetic likeness facilitates the blending,” but that “it is 
coincidence of meaning that is the chief factor instrumental in 
creating blends.”!9 

A blend may be a factitious creation of the learned stratum; 
if so, it will be respected but, most likely, it will not be re- 
peated. Contrariwise, a blend may be an arbitrary coinage made 
from two words that come to the mind simultaneously; if it was 
originally a mere whimsicality that caught the popular fancy, it 
may or not survive. When Luther Burbank crossed the potato 
with the tomato, he created the pomato in the vegetable realm 
and in the linguistic realm. When identical twins named Fritz 
and Max had been confused very often, it became prudent to call 
each one of them Frax. It was quite venial of the British pro- 
fessor, who had two students in hisclass named Turpin and Con- 
stantine sitting side by side, to call the first one Turpentine.*° 

Various designations have been given to this habit of speech. 
Jules Gilliéron used the label télescopage in order to evoke 
the picture of two sections of a telescope sliding into each 
other. The two words can Slide together if one can absorb the 
other easily, or if they have a syllable in common to serve as 
a phonetic link, provided that they denote related concepts. 
After they are telescoped into one word, they retain in part the 
phonetic expressiveness of both elements and the suggestive 
symbolism of both elements. That is why Robert Withington 
compared a blend to a photographic film on which two expo- 
sures have been made.¢! It is well recognized that Lewis 
Carroll popularized the expression “portmanteau words.” It is 
used currently in English, although portemanteau, which 
has existed in French for 400 years, has never received a 
lexicological application. When Lewis Carroll composed 
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«Through the Looking-Glass»> in 1871, he introduced the 
portmanteau slithy. In chapter VI, on page 206 of the edition 
by Blackburn and White, one finds this explanatory sentence: 
“You see, it’s like a portmanteau, — there are two meanings 
packed up in one word.” At the time when Lewis Carroll de- 
cided to “pack up” lithe and slimy, he did not realize that 
slithy had entered the English language back in 1649. On the 
other hand, the <N. E. D> dates mimsy from 1880, even 
though Lewis Carroll had used that combination of miserable 
and flimsy. Similarly he combined chuckle and snort 
into chortle as well as gallop and triumph into ga- 
lumph. In 1876 he felf constrained to explain the portmanteau 
Snark inthe title «<The Hunting of the Snark.» He informs us 
that this chimera is part snake and part shark, and in the 
preface he even puts us to the test: “For instance, take the two 
words fuming andfurious. Make up your mind that you will 
say both words, but leave it unsettled which you will say first. 
Now open your mouth and speak. If your thoughts incline ever 
so little towards fuming, you will say fuming-furious; 
if they turn, by even a hair’s breadth, towards furious, you 
will say furious-fuming, but if you have that rarest of 
gifts, a perfectly balanced mind, you will say frumious.” 
Nevertheless, we wonder whether the mind of him who says 
frumious is perfectly balanced at the time. Professor Louise 
Pound is candid enough to claim that nonce-blends really origi- 
nate in a state of aphasia. The mind is merely hesitating be- 
tween Swindle and wheedle when it says sweedle, or 
between Slippery and slick when it says slickery. Wal- 
lace Irwin, throughout the <Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy,> 
combined cognate words constantly. He coined those mongrel 
neologisms, such as fidgety + agitated = fidgitated, 
merely to be facetious. In French the crossing of foule + 
multitude = foultitude does not offer a precise haplology; 
yet, inasmuch as it satisfies the Semantic requirement, it has 
been used for a whole century.22 For literary acceptability, 
however, the criterion is to be sought in imitation by one’s 
peers. Jonathan Swift’s cross-fertilization of trite and criti- 
cal in the title of an essay upon the faculties of the mind, com- 
posed in 1709, was just a marriage for the sake of appearance. 
The two were not mated phonetically; hence the offspring had to 
be called tritical. Nevertheless it has produced a respect- 
able progeny. The scion tritical begat Pope’s tritical- 
ness in1714, which then begat Sterne’s tritically in 1762, 
which in turn begat Carlyle’s triticality in 1835. 
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Swift did not anticipate perfect compatibility in the couple, 
but the two did fit together for.the purpose of outward appear- 
ance. One is ready to concede that, in this family of words, it 
is hard to determine just how large is the progeny. It is evi- 
dent that Sainéan exaggerates the theory, and distorts the two 
elements on a Procrustean bed.23 In one household he bunches 
together recklessly some haplologic blends that really belong 
there with many that are unwelcome guests, e-g., 


mastoc +  stroc = mastroquet 
nigaud + christaudinos = _ nigaudinos 
lanterner +  lamponner =  lantiponner 
ravigorer + vivoter =  ravigoter. 


In English, Miss Pound labels them Conscious Folk Forma- 
tions, a heading which is chosen as distinctive of those blends 
made jocularly, e.g., 


scandalous + ridiculous = scandiculous 
deliciously + delightfully delishfully, 


in contrast to Unconscious Folk Formations designating those 
blends used seriously, e.g., 


rasp +  exasperate 
perfectly + exactly 


rasparate 
perzactly.*+ 


Discriminating speakers may use, without apologizing, such 
blends as: 


pulmonary + motor =  pulmotor 
motorist + hotel = motel 
slang + language =  slanguage, 


but they consider as taboo in polite society the following blends 
all of which can be seen in print: 


pajama + jamboree =  pajamboree 
jay +  hayseed =  jayseed 
indelicate + delicatessen =  indelicatessen 
fuss + bustle =  fustle 

disaster + catastrophe =  disastrophe 
superficial + supercilious =  superficious 
fraternity + sorority =  fratority. 


There is no objection to the form of those words, but the 
criterion, it must be remembered, is more than that of forma- 
tion. In French likewise, more blends have been discarded than 
accepted in the standard language. Each of the thirty-three 
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blends to be enumerated now has an authoritative source. Old 
French recognized a few blends: 


maigre 
garotter 
sourd 
escraper 
renge 
chapuier 
cabas 
charpir 
atrenquier 


++eetcee +e + 


mince 
rochier 
morne 
espoutir 
aiguillon 
menuisier 
abuser 
pignier 
tranquille 


mingre@° 
garochier<> 
sorne2° 
escrapoutir~® 
renguillon2® 
chapuisier26 
cabuser2? 
charpignier28 
atrenquilier.2? 


After discounting many so-called blends, for which a Vulgar 
Latin etymon can be postulated or an onomatopoetic equivalent 
can be deduced, one may record in modern French: 


glier 
maissele 
pesle 
calfater 
conreer 
traitoire 
Floberge 
hourvari 
gleteron 
giflu 

vau de Vire 
ensuble 
escarbuncle 
parafe 

midi 


cordouanier | 


soudard 
tripoter 


+++ tteeeeteeetteeest 


glacier 
macher 
cadéne 
feutre 
gréer 
tirer 
flambe 
bouleverser 
gratter 
joue 

ville 
souple 
boucle 
patte 
dinette 
cordon 
drille 
patouiller 


glisser39 
machelier?° 
péne?9 
calfeutrer?! 
congréer?! 
tiretoire?! 
flamberge?! 
boulevari?! 
grateron?4 
joufflu33 
vaudeville?> 
ensouple34 
escarboucle>4 
patarafe>5 
midinette36 
cordonnier?? 
soudrille?8 
tripatouiller 3? 


To them can be added six words, which were labelled as of un- 
known origin in the «Dictionnaire Général,» but which were 


subsequently derived from cognate pairs: 


roquart 
bancal 
barrer 
tremoler 
chambrande 
tribaler 


+ 


+ 


- 


+++ 


galantin 
croche 
rioler 
secousse 
branle 
brimaler 


roquentin?? 
bancroche*! 
barioler*¢ 
trémousser#? 
chambranle#4 
trimbaler.*+ 
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Shortly after this linguistic process started in French, it 
was also used in English. In English literature it is at least 
575 years old, because the only way to account for the adsci- 
titious ending of austerne in Wyclif is to superimpose stern 
upon austere. Then Chaloner combined philosopher with 
fool to coin foolosopher, Thomas Nashe combined fury 
with volcano to coin furicano,45 Florio combined das - 
tard with cowardice to coin dastardice,45 Shakespeare 
combined rebuke with abuse to coin rebuse, George Buck- 
ingham combined transverse with prose to coin trans- 
prose,‘45 Fithian combined solemn with melancholy to 
coin solemncholy, De Quincey combined slantingly with 
perpendicularly to coin slantindicularly, Southey 
combined futile with utilitarian to coin futilitarian, 
Dickens combined slant with angular to coinslangular, 
Lowell combined universal with unanimous to coin uni- 
versanimous, and Samuel Butler combined insinuation 
with innuendo to coin insinuendo*5 long before Walter 
Winchell claimed to have made that scoop between one flash 
and another flash. 

Those haplologic blends go back to a literary source; yet 
they are hardly known otherwise. Most of the linguistic hybrids 
of non-literary origin, whether in French or in English, are as 
ephemeral as ephemerae. They are limited both in time and in 
space. The criterion for according or for refusing recognition 
to them has practically no connection with chronology. It mat- 
ters little whether they first appeared in print long ago or just 
recently. The telescoping of anecdote and dotage into 
anecdotage is attributed to John Wilkes at the end of the 
eighteenth century; shingle + ring = Shringle is recorded 
in 1877; travel + monologue = travelogue started in 
1903; smoke + fog = smog is dated 1905; in the year 1913 
were blended alcohol + holiday=alcoholiday, sham+ 
amateur = shamateur, epicure + curate = epicu- 
rate, prevaritcate + caterer=prevaricaterer; the 
evil of war was reflected clearly in 1943 by the monstrosities 
of blackmarket + racketeer = blacketeer, navi- 
gate certificate =navicert, brutalstotalitarian 
= brutalitarian. Neither the oldest nor the youngest among 
those blends have been widely accepted. Only travelogue, 
dated 1903, and smog, dated 1905, were needed to avoid the 
use of a circumlocution; hence they have received official 
recognition in Great Britain and in the United States. Both 
terms belong to the barnef type of mere semantic identity. 
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They are really peripheral to our conception of true haplology, 
which rests upon phonetic as well as upon semantic Similarity. 
It is also clear that haplologic blends are limited in usage, 
because all the other terms mentioned in this chronological 
list have been rejected even though they illustrate the en- 
fortrecement type. 

A case of social limitation is seen clearly in the jargon of 
British undergraduates who combine breakfast and lunch 
into brunch. Why hasn’t brunch spread everywhere to 
denote the same repast in the United States?46 The reason is 
not gastronomic; it is semantic. A man who eats an early 
breakfast says that he is taking a snack before lunch. A 
woman, who claims that she is reducing her weight because 
she takes one half of the mid-day meal at 10 A.M. and the other 
half at 1 P.M., does not admit that at 10 A.M. she had brunch. 
She should not call it luncheon, because lunch is really an 
abbreviation of luncheon, and luncheon was formed by 
analogy with nuncheon which goes back to Anglo-Saxon in the 
sense of a “noon-drink.” If, while gossiping with other women, 
she drinks punch and eats: a luncheon, then she cannot say 
that she is taking puncheon, because punch is considered 
an abbreviation of puncheon, which has existed in English 
since the fifteenth century in the sense of a “large cask con- 
taining a liquid or a food.” Consequently, after drinking the 
punch and eating a luncheon, she says that she has attended a 
coffee with female logic which no man can fathom. 

Anyone may recommend the adoption of a haplologic blend 
for purely subjective reasons. A man might say, for instance, 
that cosmeticulous deserves to be adopted, but he over- 
looks the fact that the number of girls who can handle the first- 
aid to nature is much greater than the number of girls who can 
handle the term meticulous. One group of co-eds at the 
University of Texas is known as the glamazons. They have 
glamour and, — since they reach a height of 70 inches or so, 
— they resemble amazons. Hence, beauty on the campus 
reaches its zenith in the form of the glamazons. Those 
girls merely exemplify the Texas tradition of being first both 
in magnitude and in pulchritude. The term itself goes back to 
the preference which the impresario Ziegfeld had for tall girls 
in his Follies. 

The appeal is made in the same way, but for a different 
reason, by the magazine <Time.> After providing many pic- 
tures for readers who do not care to read, it exaggerates blend- 
ing for those readers who also look at the words. Professor 
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Withington4? has culled from the vocabulary of <Time>> such 
hybrids as: 


sarcastic +  castigator =  sarcastigator 
upright + righteous =  uprighteous 
traditional + missionary =  tradissionary 
lollypop + popularity = lollypopularity 
Lincoln + iconoclast =  Lincolnoclast. 


Journalists are prone to shorten expressions in various 
ways, including haplology. They are responsible for: 


gas + asphyxiated = gasphyxiated 
hello + telephone = hellophone 
intelligent + gentleman =  intelligentleman 
roar + oratory =  yroaratory 

swell + elegant =  swellegant 
verse +  persiflage =  versiflage 

we + egotism =  wegotism 

yell +  elocution =  yellocution. 


Similar neologisms, which are sophomoric rather than so- 
phisticated, can be expected constantly from the profession 
which starts to write before it learns to read. 

Finally attention may be called to the fact that the main 
types of haplologic blends have entered the realm of poetry. 
When the motor-car omnibus appeared on the streets of Lon- 
don, that designation seemed too long. An anonymous contribu- 
tor to the September 2, 1905 issue of the <Daily Chronicle> 
took the poetic licence to fuse those words into mobus and to 
insert in his poem Gritain (for Great Britain), Tarform 
(for Tariff Reform), and Dailyicle (for Daily Chronicle).48 
The popularity of the word bungalow at one time inspired 
Burges Johnson to compose his “Bungal-Ode,” which includes a 
plethora of kindred blends: bungaloaded, bungaloping, 
bungalonely, bungaloafing, bungalotus, bung’lo- 
cation, bungalowly, bungalongitude, bungaloath- 
ing, bungalogic, bungalown, bungalotion, bunga- 
longing, bungalobster, bungalocomotive, bunga- 
loan.*? 

This presentation of the subject of haplologic blends has had 
three objectives: 1. to claim that the correct derivation of 
certain compound terms, for which no given etymology has 
proved acceptable, can be discovered as soon as it is realized 
that they represent a fusion of related words; 2. to affirm that 
the limited use of haplology has enhanced the esthetic value of 
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various literary works; 3. to recommend that cross-fertiliza- 
tion, when applied discreetly, may add a certain piquancy to 
one’s vocabulary. The motivation for resorting to haplologic 
blends may be either serious or facetious. It is widespread in 
many epochs and in many languages. In every time and in 
every clime, however, one is cognizant of the same philological 
and psychological habits for coining those neologisms. Four 
centuries ago Du Bellay encouraged it in «La Deffence et il- 
lustration de la langue francoyse>: “Ne crains donques: poéte 
futur, d’innover quelques termes, en un long poéme principale- 
ment, avecques modestie toutesfois, analogie et jugement de 
loreille, et ne te soucie qui le treuve bon ou mauvais, esperant 
que la posterité l’approuvera.” On the other hand, William 
Hazlitt, in his essay <On Familiar Style,> urged restraint in 
applying that semantic device to the English language: “I con- 
ceive that words are like money, not the worse for being com- 
mon, but that it is the stamp of custom alone that gives them 
circulation or value.” Both extremes must be avoided. To 
discourage the reckless use of haplology, it behooves judges of 
literary style to set the proper standard. 
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It is surprising that manifestations of French interest in 
Portugal in the last three decades have not led anyone to make 
systematic investigation of Portuguese influence on at least 
French romanticism, an influence obvious even to the casual 
observer.! The impact of Portugal upon French letters has 
been, however, neither sporadic nor limited to the romantic 
period. As early as the Middle Ages French poets had admired 
Portuguese for the softness and melodiousness which made it 
an excellent lyric medium. By the end of the 17th century 
Portuguese was well enough known to elicit critical appraisals 
and translations. The first evidence of clear knowledge of Por- 
tuguese literature is Moreri’s «Grand Dictionnaire Histori- 
que>> (1674), which contains the first discussion in French of 
Luis de Camoes and his national epic, the <Lusiadas.> During 
the last two decades of the 17th century interest was sufficient 
to warrant translating into French some of the Portuguese 
literary works. Félix Walter“ has noted that the English dur- 
ing the 17th century did not turn directly to the Portuguese, but 
translated from the French. 

The French, nevertheless, had to wait until 1735 for a com- 
plete translation of the <Lusiadas.> Neither this first trans- 
lation- by Duperron de Castera,> nor the one by d’Hermilly and 
La Harpe,* achieved popularity. The Age of Reason was imper- 
vious to lyricism in general, and Portuguese epos as repre- 
sented by Camoes was not received with perceptible enthusiasm. 
Voltaire, for instance, objected to the «<Lusiadas> because of 
the sensuousness of certain passages and the juxtaposition of 
pagan mythology and the Christian religion.° 

The attitude of Voltaire contrasts sharply with that of the 
first quarter of the 19th century when one beholds the rise of a 
veritable cult of Camdes. The beginnings of this phenomenon 
are to be found in the closing years of the 18th century. In 
1784 Gournand, a professor of the College de France, read ata 
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public seance a rhymed discourse in which allusions to Camoes 
abound: 


Que de talents perdus, négligés sans secours... 
Voyez le Camoéns, cet Homeére nouveau, 

Se trainant tristement du malheur au tombeau... 
Il sent qu’il n’a servi qu’une ingrate patrie...° 


The discourse ended with a translation, also in rhyme, of the 
opening lines of the <Lusiadas.> 

In the early 18th century, French interest in the literature 
of Portugal centered on Luis de Cam6des, whose name became 
to the French a virtual synonym of that literature. It is a little 
strange that the French should be attracted to CamG6es’ national 
epic, for at the beginning of the poem he characterized the 
nature of his inspiration. 


Vereis amor da patria, nao movido 


de prémio vil, mas alto e quasi eterno.’ 


He wanted to write the epic of Portugal, and to do that he made 
the <Lusiadas» mirror the gesta of the Portuguese in India. 
The poem attempted to recapture the brilliant period during 
which Lisbon was a capital of magnificent splendor and the 
ships of Portugal commanded the seas. In Portugal, as else- 
where, the romantic movement was a turning to the great na- 
tional past: Portugal found hers not in the Middle Ages, but in 
the Age of the Discoveries. 

The cult of Camoes developed in France as part of the 
general epic-consciousness that flooded the country during the 
first half of the 19th century. The French Revolution, begin- 
ning as an effort to introduce constitutional monarchy into 
France, had grown until it had become a furious prelude to 
military glories such as France had never known. Then the 
Consulate and the Empire brought with them a pseudo-classi- 
cism that quite naturally tended to renew interest in the epic- 
form. The age itself was heroic, epic. Individualism in litera- 
ture as in life fell subordinate to nationalism, and the epic 
flourished as a forceful vehicle for patriotism. The rise of 
modern historiography lent impetus to the growing interest by 
fostering such works as the <«Templiers> (1805) of Raynouard 
and the «Histoire des croisades> (1808) of Michaud, both 
springing from the desire to paint epic-pictures on a grandiose 
scale. 

Among the writers of epics whose popularity gained by such 
interest was Luis de Camodes. Other Portuguese writers seem 
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to have remained unknown in France except to the few special- 
ists who were preparing histories of Portuguese literature. 
Ferdinand Denis, a minor romanticist, showed little interest in 
Portuguese writers other than Camoes before he undertook a 
detailed study in preparation for a résumé of the literatures of 
Portugal and of Brazil.? In 1817 he wrote “les Portugais n’ont 
pas beaucoup d’auteurs, comme le Camoéns au moins”!° and 
concerned himself little with Portugal’s other literary figures. 

But even Camédes did not impress Mme de Staél in <De la 
littérature>> (1800); the chapter on Italy and Spain mentioned 
Camoes very briefly and in a manner suggesting that the Iberian 
peninsula is all Spanish, with Portuguese a dialect spoken in 
one region. All that <De la littérature had to say about Por- 
tuguese literature was that Camées’ poem contained “une fiction 
d’une rare beaute, l’apparition du fantOme qui défend l’entrée 
de la mer des Indes.”!! However, in the article on Camoes 
that Mme de Staél contributed to Michaud’s <Biographie uni- 
verselle> (1812)!4 she expressed definite admiration for the 
Portuguese poet, even insisting that Camoes had been unjustly 
attacked for combining elements of both Christianity and pagan- 
ism. She found that they did not produce a discordant impres- 
Sion, the realities of life being treated in Christian fashion in 
the «<Lusiadas,> while gay festivities were seen through pagan 
eyes. 

CamGes found his way into the «Génie du christianisme,> 
where he was admired only after excuses were made for him. 
He was the product of a barbarous century who could not, for 
reasons Chateaubriand said he did not understand, make much 
of his worthy theme.!3 The use of both pagan mythology and 
Christianity was so distasteful to Chateaubriand that he dis- 
missed the question almost as soon as it arose.!4 

Two years later, in 1804, the abbé Cournand translated the 
Inés de Castro episode, and the following year saw the begin- 
ning of a series of partial translations of CamGes in the «Al- 
manach des muses.> During 1805, Parseval de Grandmaison 
translated for it fragments of the <Lusiadas,> asdid Millevoye 
and Gaston. The same periodical also published an ode to Ca- 
modes by W. Vaugundy, and the following by Boucharlat: ‘La 
Description du palais de Neptune,’ ‘Le géant Adamastor au Cap 
des tourmentes,’ ‘Inés de Castro,’ ‘l’Ile de Vénus,’ the ‘Adieux 
de Camoéns 4 sa patrie,’ and the ‘Portrait de Vénus.’ There 
also appeared in the <Almanach des muses» the ‘Stances é@]é- 
giaques sur Dom Pédre de Portugal couronnant Inés de Castro 
aprés sa mort’ by P. A. Vieillard. 
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At the time this series of translations began there was much 
discussion concerning the identity of the author of the «Lettres 
portugaises.> These love-letters describing successive stages 
of faith, doubt and despair were supposedly written between 
December 1667 and June 1668 by Marianna Alcoforado, a Portu- 
guese nun, to the French Count of Chamilly, on duty in Portugal 
aS a member of a military mission. A French translation of 
the letters had been published anonymously in Paris in 1669. In 
1810 Jean-Francois Boissonade published in the <Journal des 
Débats> an article which was the first to attribute the letters 
to Marianna. A new edition of the «Lettres» had appeared in 
1806,!5 heightening interest in the question. 

In 1813 came the first treatment in French of a broad view 
of Portuguese literature, written by the Swiss Sismondi as a 
part of his <Midi de l’Europe.> It was prepared by Sismondi 
only with the greatest difficulty; European libraries (outside of 
Portugal) still contained practically nothing written in the Por- 
tuguese tongue and could furnish scarcely any information on 
the literary history of Portugal. Sismondi complained that it 
was often impossible in a library of a hundred thousand volumes 
to find a single Portuguese book.!® 

Two years later, in 1815, Baour Lormian presented a new 
translation of the Twelve of England episode in the <<Lusiadas> 
(Canto VI). The story recounts the tale of some English ladies 
of the 14th century who are insulted by English knights. When 
they can find no one in England brave enough to champion them, 
they call upon twelve Portuguese, who defeat their British 
opponents. 

Increasingly the French translated selected episodes from 
Cam6es for publication. In 1817 the abbé Cournand published 
another episode of the «<Lusiadas,> that of the Isle of Venus. 
In Canto IX Venus feels pity for the Portuguese navigators who 
have passed through bitter hardships, and directs their course 
to an enchanted island of soft beauty and voluptuousness. Co- 
quettish nymphs flee when the Portuguese arrive, only to savour 
the pleasure of being overtaken. Such passages had led 18th- 
century France to label Camoes as sensuous. Voltaire, espe- 
cially, had sneered that ‘les peintures de Caméens @taient plus 
dignes de ces lieux oi se rassemblent les matelots d’ Amster- 
dam, que de 1’épopée.’!? 

At length in 1817 there was published in Paris a de luxe 
edition of the «Lusiadas> in the original. José Maria de 
Souza-Botelho, retired Portuguese minister plenipotentiary in 
Paris and husband of the French novelist, Alélaide Filleul de 
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Souza-Botelho, had devoted to it much of his fortune and of his 
time. He edited the text himself and embellished it with all that 
ccntemporary improvements in typography, design, and engrav- 
ing offered. To avoid suspicion of personal gain he refused to 
permit the sale of a single copy; but he presented the book as 
an ornament to the most celebrated libraries of Europe, Asia, 
and America. A second edition of the work appeared in 1819. 

At this point it is appropriate to say something about the 
life, work, and influence of a transplanted Portuguese poet who 
more than anyone else contributed to the French discovery of 
Camées in the romantic period. Francisco Manuel do Nasci- 
mento was born in Lisbon in 1734 and entered the priesthood in 
1755. He was denounced to the Inquisition in 1778 for having 
propounded heterodox and ill-sounding propositions and for 
reading the works of modern philosophers who followed natural 
reason. The arrest was ordered, but Nascimento received a 
warning and managed to escape to the home of Timothée Lé- 
cussan Verdier, a French merchant. There he remained in 
hiding until a passage to France was arranged. In Paris Nasci- 
mento eked out a livelihood teaching Portuguese language and 
literature and translating French literary works into his native 
tongue. When such work proved of little profit, however, he was 
forced to depend on the generosity of friends, both Portuguese 
and French. 

The number of friends grew with his translations. When 
Nascimento put into Portuguese verse «<Les Martyrs,> Cha- 
teaubriand was so pleased that on September 5, 1812, he wrote 
to “M. Francois Manoel” thanking him for the honor and ex- 
pressing his eagerness to see a version which would make 
Eudore and Cymodocée “plus nobles et plus touchants sous les 
habits de Gama et d’Inés.”!8 

Through such work Nascimento’s influence spread. One of 
his French friends, Alexandre Sané, a government clerk, so 
admired the poet that he studied and mastered the Portuguese 
language in a serious effort to acquaint himself with Nascimen- 
to’s verse. Sané translated into French some thirty of Nasci- 
mento’s odes. Knowing Nascimento’s modest indifference to a 
possible literary reputation in France, Sané evidently hid the 
fact that he was preparing the translations for publication, per- 
haps seeking personal enhancement as much as the promulga- 
tion of a knowledge of contemporary Portuguese poetry. 

Thoroughly distasteful to Nascimento was Sané’s publication 
in 1808 of his <Poésie lyrique portugaise ou choix des odes 
de Francisco Manoel traduites en francais avec le texte en 
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regard.>!9 Nascimento had met Sané in 1805 and knew that he 
had been studying the originals, even venturing a few transla- 
tions into French. But Nascimento did not dream that Sané 
would dare publish them with an extremely flattering notice on 
his life and works. Nascimento claims that a “friend of his” 
sent a letter of reproach to Sané, but it seems probable that 
Nascimento himself penned the letter published in his «Obras 
completas.>*9 The rebuff failed to cool Sané’s enthusiasm 
about Portuguese literature. He again brought the subject be- 
fore French readers in the «Mercure étranger>¢! with an 
article on Cam6es in which he suggested that a sympathetic and 
scholarly reading of the shorter poems of the Portuguese Ho- 
mer might illuminate the lesser-known periods of his life. The 
suggestion was followed later by Ferdinand Denis, whose ‘Ca- 
moens et Jozé Indio’2¢ resulted from just such a study. 

Sané’s greatest service appears to have been his translation 
of Nascimento’s odes, which called attention to the exiled Por- 
tuguese and set the precedent of referring to the poet simplyas 
“Manoel” or “M. Francois Manoel.”“? These forms of Nasci- 
mento’s name were later favored by the romanticists. 

The reaction produced in Nascimento by Sané’s translations 
was to be repeated nine years later when Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine, then in his 26th year, addressed ‘La Gloire, A un poéte 
exilé’ to “Manoel.” In the 15th edition (1849) of the «Médita- 
tions poétiques>> Lamartine’s commentary on this ode explains 
the inspiration of the poem. After speaking of the poet’s suc- 
cess in Portugal and his exile, Lamartine reveals that “il m’en- 
seignait le portugais, et m’apprenait 4 admirer Camoéns.”24 

Thus began in Lamartine an admiration of Camoes that 
lasted the rest of his life. The «Cours familier de littérature> 
spoke of Camoes as the “chantre épique de la grande naviga- 
tion” and sees Homer as the “chantre de la petite.”*° Lamar- 
tine could not but have been moved by the situation of the man 
who taught him Portuguese, a patriarch of eighty-three years, 
poor, neglected, but sustained by a love of poetry. And not only 
did Nascimento present himself as the possible subject of such 
an ode, but he actually furnished the theme of the poem: the 
antithesis of fortune and virtue or fortune and glory, a subject 
Nascimento had often used in the odes Sané had translated. 

Furthermore, Nascimento’s own poetry suggested as well 
the rhythm used by Lamartine. Lanson2® calls attention to the 
fact that the rhythm of the ‘Gloire’ (three long lines and one 
short) is common in Nascimento («Obras,> V, 23, 293, 305, 
Sticott KL, Ty ce ly eS ey seen) « 
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Lamartine read the ode to the Academy of Macon on Decem- 
ber 16, 1817. The following year he allowed it to be published 
in the works of Nascimento under the title of ‘Stances, a un 
poéte portugais exilé.’27 Nascimento prudently added a com- 
ment rejecting the nick-name of “Lusitanian Horace” — which 
others had used—as well as the divineness Lamartine imputed 
to him in the fourth strophe of the ode published in 1818: 


C’est 14 qu’est ton séjour, c’est 14 qu’est ta patrie, 
C’est 14, divin Manoel, que seront tes autels; 
C’est 14 que l’avenir prépare 4 ton génie 

Des honneurs immortels. 


Lamartine made many changes in the <Méditations> in the 
various editions that appeared during his lifetime, but few lines 
underwent an alteration as marked as did the strophe attacked 
by Nascimento. It changed from the above to the following, 
when it appeared in the first edition (1820) of the «<Méditations> 
(Méditation Onziéme): 


Les siécles sont a toi, le monde est ta patrie, 
Quand nous ne sommes plus, notre ombre a des autels, 
Ow le juste avenir prépare 4 ton génie 

Des honneurs immortels. 


Though the French continued to make translations and new 
versions of Portuguese tales, and despite a growing acquaint- 
ance with the works of Camées, the borrowings of subjects 
from the <Lusiadas> were destined to be few. Its patriotic 
praise of Portugal was too pervasive. One episode, however, 
near the end of the third canto, fascinated many Frenchmen. It 
is the story of the unfortunate Inés de Castro, taking its proper 
place in the history of the Burgundian dynasty. 

Inés de Castro, a Galician of noble birth, accompanied her 
cousin, the Infanta Dofia Constanga when the latter went to Por- 
tugal in 1340 to marry Dom Pedro, son of Affonso IV. Soon 
after the marriage, the prince fell in love with Inés, by whom 
he had four children. When Dom Pedro’s wife died in 1345, he 
planned to marry Inés, but the marriage was thwarted by court- 
iers jealous of the rising power of the Castro family. Three 
courtiers persuaded Affonso IV that an alliance between his son 
and the Castros would threaten his throne and the king was 
urged to have Inés murdered. After much wavering the king 
ended by yielding. At the last minute he was touched by the 
beauty and tears of Inés, but too late to stop the murderers. 
Dom Pedro immediately revolted against the king and was 
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appeased only by the concession of a large share of the govern- 
ment. When Affonso IV died in 1357 his son’s first concern as 
king of Portugal was to wreak vengeance on the murderers of 
Inés. Two of them were horribly tortured in the royal presence. 
The body of Inés was exhumed and placed in the celebrated 
monastery at Alcobaga. Fernao Lopes (1380?-14597?), author 
of the «<Chrénicas de Dom Pedro I, Dom Fernando I e Dom Jodo 
I,> speaks at length of a magnificent funeral for Inés. Tradi- 
tion, however, has given rise to stories of an eerie coronation 
in which the brilliantly robed corpse of Inés sat beside Dom 
Pedro. After the king had placed a crown on her head he had 
the court swear loyalty by kissing the withered hand of Inés. 

The theme of Inés de Castro was in general enthusiastically 
adopted by the French romantics, notably Hugo and Ballanche.28 
The young Victor Hugo made use of it in a melodrama written 
probably in 1819 or 1820.29 This version moves along very 
rapidly, with a large part of the narration supplied by a chorus 
that appears between the tableaux in a grand, epic fashion. 
Hugo took many liberties with the original story, even changing 
the motive for the murder of Inés. He has the Moors plan her 
murder so that Dom Pedro will abandon the war against them 
and return to Lisbon for revenge. The Moors know that the 
Portuguese army will be seriously weakened by the absence of 
their valiant leader. The final scene, when the corpse of Inés 
is crowned is a masterpiece of Gothic romanticism. Just as 
Dom Pedro, in the depths of despair, prepares to fall on his 
sword, the ghost of Inés appears to prevent his suicide. 

Quite possibly Hugo had heard the story as a small boy 
while with his father during the campaign on the Iberian penin- 
sula. Perhaps he learned from the French soldiers of the sack 
of the monastery of Alcobacga when, in 1810, curious French 
soldiers looted the monument, mutilating its statues and even 
stealing the yellow hair from the skeleton of Inés. 

The same episode was used by Pierre-Simon Ballanche, who 
read his short story, «Inés de Castro,> to the Academy of 
Lyon in 1811.39 The story was warmly received by the acade- 
my’s members who were so moved that they were unable, -it 
seems, to hold back tears. Ballanche’s own unhappy love af- 
fair furnished the immediate reason for interest in the Portu- 
guese story. He was then a bachelor of thirty-five, but five 
years earlier had hoped to win the hand of Bertille-Honorine 
d’Aveze. He had fallen deeply in love with the girl, years his 
junior, when acting as her escort in an ascent of Mont Ceindre 
at Lyon. The girl’s father was the Marquis d’ Aveze, a poverty- 
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stricken nobleman who wrote for Ballanche’s newspaper and 
was trying to make a financial success of a “cure-all” patent 
medicine. When bankruptcy threatened, the marquis agreed to 
consider Ballanche as a possible husband for his daughter if 
Ballanche would rescue his business. All was settled until the 
girl’s maternal aunt refused to sanction the marriage of her 
niece to a bourgeois. The handsome dowry she had been ex- 
pected to furnish was withheld; neither Bertille nor the marquis 
opposed her decision. 

The similarity between the love-affair of Ballanche and that 
of Ines de Castro is not great; the differences, in fact, seem 
more numerous. The two instances have parallels in insur- 
mountable obstacles to marriage. However, Inés de Castro and 
Pedro I enjoyed fourteen years together, while Ballanche, al- 
though he loved Bertille all his life, received scant attention 
from a woman whose love cooled at the loss of a 100,000 franc 
dowry. Nor could Ballanche find in the Portuguese story a 
mésalliance, for Inés was of noble blood. But Ballanche changed 
all that in his version, perhaps in an effort to make the story 
more autobiographical. It is thus probable that this variant 
form of the tale was intentional, rather than the result of in- 
accurate knowledge. 

There is at least one other instance of Ballanche’s changing 
the story to suit his own purposes. He has Inés say just before 
her death: “Oh! je savais bien que le bonheur n’habite pas sur 
la terre; il faut que j’expie celui que j’ai gotité. Qu’avais-je 
fait pour mériter d’étre seule heureuse parmi tant de créatures 
destinées 4 l’infortune?”3! Certainly Ballanche speaks here, 
not Inés de Castro. This concept of trial and expiation can 
hardly have troubled her. She lived in an age of loose marriage 
ties, when the Moors in Spain and Portugal encouraged polyga- 
my. It is doubtful that she was bothered by problems of moral 
philosophy. 

On April 24, 1819 an ode to CamGdes was read at a public 
séance of the four academies of the Institut de France. It was 
composed by Frangois Raynouard, perpetual secretary of the 
Academy. A copy was furnished to Dr. Solano Constancio, 
Nascimento’s physician and editor, to be delivered to Nasci- 
mento for translation into Portuguese. The translation of the 
ode, originally of one hundred forty lines, required two days. 
G. Le Gentil suggests that this is a very short time for such a 
translation and that Nascimento tossed it off, purposely toscorn 
Raynouard.** The note accompanying the translation seems to 
have been written in a good-natured tone: “Dois dias trabalhei 
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n’ella de affogadilho. Eil-a ahi tal e quejanda. Lembra-me, 
que dizia minha m&e, que obras feitas 4 pressa eram sempre 
atrapalhadas.”33 Le Gentil finds in this note reminiscences of 
the scorn Nascimento cast at Sané and Lamartine. But Sané 
and Lamartine disgusted Nascimento with their flattery of him, 
and Raynouard’s ode was addressed to CamO6es, whose praises 
Nascimento had himself lavishly sung. 

Raynouard’s ode (followed by Nascimento’s translation) first 
appeared in the «Obras completas> of Nascimento.?4+ Con- 
stancio, the editor, states that in 1819, after Nascimento’s 
death that same year, Raynouard immediately changed the ode, 
merging strophes VII and VIII.3° It is surprising, then, to see 
Ferdinand Denis publish it again at the end of his <Scénes de 
la nature sous les tropiques>> (1825) still in the original form. 

The ode dealt with the last days of CamGes, a theme that had 
received frequent treatment in Portuguese. Tradition tells of 
Cam6es’ extreme poverty during his last years, of his living on 
what a Javanese Slave could beg in the streets of Lisbon. Since 
little is known concerning the last eight years of CamGes’ life, 
it is on mere legend that Raynouard based the second strophe 
of his ode: 


Barbares! l’affreuse indigence, 
Les noirs chagrins et la douleur 
Auraient épuisé sa constance, 
S’il ne dominait le malheur. 
Dans ce délaissement funeste, 
Un ami toutefois lui reste, 

Mais ce n’est pas un Lusitain; 
Chague soir sa main charitable 
Quéte le pain que sur leur table 
Ils partagent le lendemain. 


The year following the reading of the Raynouard ode ap- 
peared yet another translation of the Inés de Castro episode, in 
the <<Oeuvres completes» (1820) of Jean-Pierre Florian. Like- 
wise, in an 1820 edition of the complete works of La Harpe, is 
found a reprint of the 1776 translation of the <Lusiadas> made 
by d’Hermilly and La Harpe. 

The third complete translation of the Portuguese epic into 
French was published in Paris in 1825. Translated by J.-B. 
Millié,3© it proved popular enough to warrant eight reprintings 
during the 19th century. Ferdinand Denis found Millié’s trans- 
lation far superior to those of Duperron de Castera and d’Her- 
milly and La Harpe. Passages from the <Lusiadas> are 
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quoted in the «Résumé de l’histoire littéraire du Portugal> 
(1826) in Millié’s translation. ~ 

French interest in things Portuguese seemed to reach its 
highest point in Ferdinand Denis, who saw through the press 
during 1825 his «Scenes de la nature sous les tropiques et de 
leur influence sur la poésie; suivies de Camoéns et Jozé Indio.> 
It is quite probable that Denis’ literary importance would have 
been much greater (and the Portuguese influence much more 
marked) had he appeared later, when poets borrowed historical 
and exotic matter more freely from scholars.?’ 

Denis’ interest in Portuguese literature was awakened be- 
fore 1816, when as a boy of eighteen he entered the diplomatic 
service as an attaché at the French consulate in Bahia, Brazil. 
In Paris Denis had known and had had great admiration for 
Francisco Manoel do Nascimento; letters written during his 
consular service mentioned “Manoel” frequently. Since the 
duties at the consulate were not pleasant, Denis soon resolved 
to travel and study. In 1838 he entered the Ministry of Public 
Instruction as a librarian and became, in 1841, chief librarian 
of the Bibliotheque Sainte-Genevieéve. 

Denis was in a favorable position to serve as intermediary 
between the literature of Portugal and French romanticism, for 
he was an avid student of Portuguese literature and was widely 
known to the young literary group. He was well acquainted with 
some of the important figures of the new movement. We have 
fifteen letters written to him by Sainte-Beuve.38 Pierre-Simon 
Ballanche was among his friends, and Denis was no stranger to 
Alfred de Vigny. 

His acquaintance with the aged Naseimento and his travel in 
Brazil and later Portugal had made an ardent lusophile of 
Denis. Such influences, plus an understandable preference for 
tropical climates, led Denis to attempt in the «Scenes de la 
nature> to compile a catalogue of exotic subjects for poetry. 
Chateaubriand had performed a similar service with his <Geénie 
du christianisme,> a collection of religious themes; and Louis 
Marchangy had collected the themes of the Middle Ages in his 
<Gaule poetique.> 

The «Scenes de la nature> bears an engraved frontispiece 
with the caption “CAMOENS,” picturing the death scene of the 
poet in a Lisbon hospital; at his bedside stands the Carmelite 
brother, Jozé Indio. It is a work of considerable volume (514 
pages in octavo), each of its forty-three chapters discussing a 
Separate aspect of the tropics, ranging from the nature of the 
seacoasts to the war customs of Indians along the Amazon. The 
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style of the work is exceedingly poetic, clearly evincing the 
influence of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre and of Lamartine. A 
chapter with the heading ‘Les Foréts, leur harmonie’ contains 
in one sentence a prose poem typical of this entire catalogue of 
exoticism: 


Née souvent prés de l’humble fougére, une liane fle- 
xible entoure en serpentant l’arbre immense, le couvre 
de ses guirlandes, l’unit 4 tous les grands végétaux 
qui l’environnent, et semble braver l’éclat du jour 
avant d’embellir la mystérieuse obscurité des lieux 
qui lV’ont vue naitre.>? 


Printed at the end of the same volume are ‘Camoens et Jozé 
Indio,’ a reprint of Raynouard’s ode to Camées, and the Portu- 
guese of an ode by Camoées. The ‘Camoens et Jozé Indio’ is 
eighty-three pages long, with footnotes indicating whenever 
possible which lines of CamG6es furnished a basis for the vari- 
ous elements in his account. No documentation, however, ,ac- 
companies the death scene, which maintains the tradition of 
extreme poverty and despair. 

Denis published the following year (1826) his «Résumé de 
Vhistoire litteraire du Portugal.> In a ‘discours préliminaire’ 
the author points out that Bouterwek began the investigation of 
Portuguese literature and was followed by Sismondi. However, 
said Denis, Portugal had occupied only a small part of their 
investigations in European literature, so that in actuality the 
literary history of Portugal had yet to be written. 

The book contains a sketch of the life and works of Camoes 
that can hardly pretend to greater completeness than that of 
Sismondi. The latter had given the argument of the «<Lusiadas> 
in detail with frequent translations into French, while Denis’ 
treatment is quite hurried. But Camodes was already well- 
known in France; the «Résumé> added little that was not al- 
ready common knowledge about the <Lusiadas.> Nevertheless 
the «Résumé> was the most comprehensive treatment of Por- 
tuguese literature which had yet appeared in France. It dis- 
cussed the reasons for lack of acquaintance with that literature 
outside of Portugal, the development of the language, and pre- 
sented authors and titles with which Sismondi was not acquainted 
in 1813. In the end, of course, Denis’ service to the romantics 
in cataloguing exotic themes in the «<Scénes de la nature> did 
not prove to be a strong influence; nor did the <Résumé,> for 
the new school continued to see in Portuguese literature only the 
few things which they had set out beforehand to find. 
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Obviously the Portuguese contribution to French romanti- 
cism cannot be seen in true perspective until the facts of the 
total impact of Portugal upon French civilization are better 
known than they are now. The evidence of the present limited 
study indicates that Portuguese influence on French romanti- 
cism, while not decisive, was nevertheless a perceptible factor. 
The French romantics evinced little interest in Portuguese 
writers other than Camoes, and knew even Camoes only in part. 
The tragic life of the poet, especially the traditional account of 
his last years spent in utter poverty and neglect, exemplified 
their own concepts of genius and the perfect romantic ending. 
In the poetry they chose according to their tastes and found 
little besides the romantic story of Inés to arouse their en- 
thusiasm. The rediscovery of Camdes was perhaps merely a 
part of a search for literary ancestors to justify and enhance 
the new school. Once native romanticism began to come into 
its own and the need for literary ancestors was less imperative, 
interest in the literature of Portugal seemed to wane. 
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In 17491 Tobias Smollett was commissioned by a group of 
booksellers@ to translate <Don Quijote.» However, it was not 
until March 1755 that an English rendition of <Don Quijote> 
appeared bearing the name of Tobias Smollett as its translator. 
According to [an account of] Dr. John Shebbeare, a controversy 
over Smollett’s ability to translate the <Quijote> from the 
Spanish must have started even before its publication.3 In view 
of this charge, it is fitting to review briefly the historical back- 
ground of the <Quijote>> in English translations preceding that 
of Smollett. 

In 1612, just seven years after the publication of «<Don Qui- 
jote> in Spain, the English were reading Shelton’s translation 
of Part I of the Cervantine novel. The same translator ren- 
dered Part II in 1620, five years after it appeared in Spanish. 
The next translator was J[ohn] P[hillips], Milton’s nephew, 
who published his version in 1687. Phillips was followed by 
Peter Motteux in 1700. In the same year there also appeared a 
translation by Captain John Stevens, followed by Edward Ward’s 
in 1711-1712. Then it was not until 1742 that a new rendition by 
Charles Jarvis (Jervas) was published. This was soon followed 
by that of Tobias Smollett.4 

The first study° of Smollett’s translation was published by 
Alexander F. Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee, in 1791. The pre- 
vious year he had read it to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
devoting a chapter to the difficulty of translating <Don Qui- 
jote.> He stated therein that the versions of Motteux and 
Smollett were the two best English renditions, that his ultimate 
choice was that of Motteux, and that Smollett plagiarized from 
Jarvis.6 His proof for these assertions consists of submitting 
twenty-two short parallel passages accompanied by only four- 
teen corresponding Spanish readings. 

Three nineteenth-century English translators of «Don Qui- 
jote,»> Duffield, Ormsby, and Watts, were aware of the contro- 
versy concerning Smollett’s translation. However, their 
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participation in it did not contribute to the solution of the enig- 
ma. Alexander Duffield’s summation follows: 


Smollett is not content to follow the original; but he 
does servilely follow Javis, adding, however, much that 
is of the genius of Smollett, and that not of the most 
chaste and pleasing kind. The translation is as mucha 
paraphrase as that of Motteux, and is only redeemed 
from the weakness of plagiarism by the occasional use 
of choice and special words, to which all future trans- 
lators must stand indebted. But nothing can redeem it 
from its wilful impurity; whilst no one, who is capable 
of forming a judgment on the matter, can allow that 
Smollett has retained even a shadow of the spirit of the 
original.’ 


John Ormsby follows, with restraint, the pattern of Duffield: 


Smollett’s version, published in 1755, may be al- 
most counted as one of these [a modern edition of 
Jarvis’ translation]. At any rate it is plain that in its 
construction Jervas’s translation was very freely 
drawn upon, and very little or probably no heed given 
to the original Spanish.® 


Henry Watts, not content to restate the observations of his 
predecessors, added the following note: 


The author of Humphry Clinker [sic] was gifted 
with a genius not without affinity to that of Cervantes, 
but unfortunately he knew no Spanish. He seems to 
have done his book out of the French, clumsily, and 
with as small regard for the text as even Motteux.? 


The French translations which preceded Smollett’s were 
those of Oudin-Rosset in 1614-1618, Filleau de Saint-Martin in 
1677-1678, and Lesage in 1704. A comparative textual study of 
selected passages from Cervantes, Oudin-Rosset, and Smollett 
clearly indicates that the latter did not translate from the 
French.!9 Oudin-Rosset’s work is faithful to the Spanish text. 

Maurice Bardon’s comprehensive opus!! is sufficient to 
convince those who have made a thorough textual study of Cer- 
vantes, Jarvis, and Smollett that the latter could not possibly 
have translated from the two remaining French translations. 
Bardon clearly shows how both French renditions digress from 
the Spanish text. Although Smollett is guilty of omitting, re- 
writing and paraphrasing, he is, when compared to Filleau, a 
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most faithful translator.12 In addition to having taken so many 
liberties with the Spanish text, Filleau further suppresses the 
last chapter of Part II. In his version, Don Quijote recuperates 
and sallies forth again in a two-volume sequel published in 1695 
and 1713, respectively.!3 It was not until 1777 that Vacquette 
d’Hermilly revised the Filleau translation.!4 

It is even less plausible that Smollett translated from Le- 
sage’s rendition of 1704, an adaptation of Avellaneda’s continu- 
ation,!5 rather than a translation of Cervantes’ novel. Bardon 
again hits the mark with clarity and succinctness: 


Lesage, s’est occupé avec dilection de don Qui- 
chotte, mais a contribué, hélas! moins a retenir et 
fixer l’admiration des lecteurs sur l’oeuvre de Cer- 
vantes, qu’a l’en détacher et a la diriger vers l’oeuvre 
du plagiaire de Cervantes, le pseudo-Avellaneda.! 


A six-volume translation of <<Don Quijote> appeared in 
1722-1726, allegedly done by Lesage.!?7 The <Suite nouvelle et 
veritable...> cannot be considered seriously as a source of 
Smollett’s translation because it is an outstanding example of 
literary pasticcio. It is a combination of episodes taken from 
Cervantes and Avellaneda, along with those invented by Lesage 
or the anonymous author-translator.!8 

Watts’ charge that Smollett “seems to have done his book 
out of the French,” when checked against the evidence pre- 
sented, must be dismissed. 


II 


A line-by-line comparative study of the entire <Don Qui- 
jote> as rendered by Smollett and by Jarvis, read always in 
conjunction with the Spanish text, has resulted in the establish- 
ment of the dependence of Smollett upon his immediate prede- 
cessor for the preponderance of his translation.!9 The extent 
to which Smollett relied upon Jarvis is attested by the innumer- 
able parallel passages extracted from their translations,29 the 
several hundred errors or arbitrary translations committed by 
Jarvis and copied by Smollett,2! and the footnotes of the former 
used by the latter.22 

Smollett was too astute to be a mere copyist. Had «Don 
Quijote» been a much shorter novel, it would have been diffi- 
cult to present a convincing indictment against Smollett. But, 
with a work which is both long and difficult, all his astuteness, 
ingenuity, and personal gift in creative literature were not 
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sufficient to help him sustain his clever mask. Smollett’s 
technique consisted principally in plagiarizing, paraphrasing, 
rewriting, and inverting Jarvis’ translation. No set pattern of 
his technique has been observed: it is merely a skillful combi- 
nation of these four main components. The single glaring ex- 
ception is the last three chapters of Part I, which form a 
consistent pattern in that they are completely rewritten from 
Jarvis. 

The following examples are a few of the numerous readings 
from the Smollett-Jarvis parallel passages which point specifi- 
cally to Smollett’s technique as a plagiarist, paraphrase artist, 
rewriter, and inverter. 


PLAGIARISM 


Cervantes: — Y la causa fue, segun malas lenguas, una 
cierta cantidad de celillos que ella le dio, tales, que 
pasaban de la raya y llegaban a lo vedado; y fué tanto 
lo que el pastor la aborrecio de alli adelante, que, por 
no verla, se quiso ausentar de aquella tierra é@ irse 
donde sus ojos no la viesen jamas. La Torralba, que 
se vio desdefada del Lope, luego le quiso bien, mAs 
que nunca le habia querido. (II, 139, ll. 9-18)23 


Jarvis: And the cause, according to evil tongues, was 
a certain quantity of little jealousies she gave him be- 
yond measure, and within the prohibited degrees: and 
so much did he abhor her thenceforward, that to avoid 
the sight of her, he chose to absent himself from that 
country, and go where his eyes should never behold 
her more. Torralva, who found herself disdained by 
Lope, presently began to love him better than ever she 
had loved him before. (I, 189-190) 


Smollett: And the cause, according to evil tongues, 
was a certain quality of small jealousies she gave him, 
exceeding all bounds and measure. And such was the 
abhorrence the shepherd conceived for her, from that 
good day forward, that in order to avoid the sight of 
her, he resolved to absent himself from his own coun- 
try, and go where he should never set eyes on her 
again. Torralva finding herself despised by Lope, 
began to love him more than ever. (I, 118) 


* * * 
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Cervantes: [Uno de los cuatro dijo:] —Si ya no es que 
esto sea burla pensada, no me puedo persuadir que 
hombres de tan buen entendimiento como son, 0 pare- 
cen, todos los que aqui estan, se atrevan 4 decir y 
afirmar que ésta no es bacia, ni aquélla albarda; mas 
como veo que lo afirman y lo dicen, me doy 4 entender 
que no carece de misterio el porfiar una cosa tan 
contraria de lo que nos muestra la misma verdad y 
la misma experiencia.24 (IV, 176, 1, 12-177, 1. 3) 


Jarvis: [One of Don Luis’s four servants said:] “If 
this be not a premeditated joke, I cannot persuade my- 
self that men of so good understanding as all here are, 
or seem to be, should venture to say and affirm that 
this is not a bason, nor that a pannel. But seeing they 
do actually say and affirm it, [I suspect there must be 
some mystery in obstinately] maintaining a thing so 
contrary to truth and experience.”24 (I, 309) 


Smollett: [One of the four servants belonging to Don 
Lewis now interposed, saying:] “If this be not a pre- 
meditated joke, I cannot persuade myself that people of 
sound understanding such as all this company are or 
seem to be, should venture to say and affirm, that this 
is not a bason, nor that a pannel; yet, seeing this is 
both said and affirmed, [I conceive there must] be 
some mystery in thus insisting upon a thing so con- 
trary to truth and experience.”24 (I, 352) 


PARAPHRASING 


Cervantes: A lo cual respondi6 nuestro don Quijote: 

—Sefior, una golondrina sola no hace verano. 
Cuanto mas, que yo se que de secreto estaba ese 
caballero muy bien enamorado; fuera que aquello de 
querer bien a todas cuantas bien le parecian, era con- 
dicién natural, 4 quien no podia ir 4 la mano. Pero, 
en resolucién, averiguado esta muy bien que él tenia 
una sola 4 quien él habia hecho sefiora de su voluntad, 
a la cual se encomendaba muy 4 menudo y muy secre- 
tamente, porque se precié de secreto caballero. (I, 
295, 1. 12-296, 1. 8) 


Jarvis: To which our Don Quixote answered: “Signor, 
one swallow makes no summer. Besides, I very well 
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know that this knight was in secret very deeply en- 
amoured; he was a general lover, and could not resist 
his natural inclination towards all ladies whom he 
thought handsome. But, in short, it is very well at- 
tested that he had one whom he had made mistress of 
his will, and to whom he often commended himself, but 
very secretly; for it was upon this quality of secrecy 
that he especially valued himself.” (I, 59) 


Smollett: “Signor, answered our hero Don Quixote, 
one swallow does not make a spring: besides, to my 
certain knowledge, that knight was privately very much 
in love: indeed he made love to every handsome woman 
who came in his way; for, that was his natural dispo- 
sition, which he by no means could resist: in short, it 
is very well attested, that he had one mistress, whom 
he enthroned, as sovereign of his heart, and to whom 
he recommended himself with a great caution and 
privacy, because he piqued himself upon being a secret 
knight.” (I, 68) 


* * * 


Cervantes: — Bien esta eso—dijo don Quijote —; pero 
yo sé lo que ahora conviene que se haga. (II, 223, ll, 
20-21) 


Jarvis: “It is well,” said Don Quixote; “but I know what 
is now expedient to be done.” (I, 122) 


Smollett: “That may be a very good expedient,” said 
the knight; “but I know what is proper for me to do 
at present.” (, 141) 


REWRITING 


Cervantes: Esto dicho, volvid Sancho las espaldas y 
vareé su rucio y don Quijote se quedo a caballo des- 
cansando sobre los estribos y sobre el arrimo de su 
lanza, lleno de tristes y confusas imaginaciones, dondé 
le dejaremos, yéndonos con Sancho Panza, que no me- 
nos confuso y pensativo se aparto de su senor que el 
quedaba; y tanto, que apenas hubo salido del bosque, 
cuando volviendo la cabeza, y viendo que don Quijote 
no parecia, se ape6 del jumento, y sentandose al pie 
de un Arbol... (V, 179, 11, 3-13) 
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Jarvis: Upon this Sancho turned his back, and switched 
his Dapple, leaving Don Quixote on horseback, resting 
on his stirrups and leaning upon his lance, full of sad 
and confused imaginations. Where we will leave him, 
and go along with Sancho Panza, who departed from his 
master no less confused and thoughtful than he; inso- 
much that he was scarcely got out of the grove, when 
turning about his head, and finding that Don Quixote 
was not in sight, he lighted from his beast, and setting 
himself down at the foot of a tree... (II, 45) 


Smollett: This was no sooner said, than Sancho switch- 
ing Dapple, quitted the knight, who remained on horse- 
back, resting his legs upon his stirrups, and leaning 
upon his lance, his imagination being engrossed by the 
most melancholy suggestions. Here let us leave him, 
and proceed with Sancho Panza, who parting from his 
master, in equal perplexity and confusion, no sooner 
found himself clear of the wood, than looking back, and 
perceiving that Don Quixote was not in sight, he 
alighted from his ass, and sitting down at the foot of 
a.tree oa lob) 


INVERSION 


Cervantes: — No — dijo Ricote, que se hallo presente a 
esta platica—hay que esperar en favores ni en dadi- 
vas: porque con el gran don Bernardino de Velasco, 
conde de Salazar, 4 quien did su Majestad cargo de 
nuestra expulsion, no valen ruegos, no promesas, no 
dadivas, no lastimas; porque aunque es verdad que él 
mezcla la misericordia con la justicia, como él vee 
que todo el cuerpo de nuestra nacion esta contaminado 
y podrido, usa con él antes del cauterio que abrasa que 
del ungiiento que molifica. (VIII, 202, 1. 19-203, 1. 8) 


Jarvis: “No,” quoth Ricote, who was present at this 
discourse, “there is nothing to be expected from favour 
or bribes; for with the great Bernardino de Velasco, 
Count of Salazar, to whom his Majesty has given the 
charge of our expulsion, no entreaties, no promises, 
no bribes, no pity, are of any avail. For though it is 
true he tempers justice with mercy, yet, because he 
sees the whole body of our nation tainted and putrified, 
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he rather makes use of burning caustics than mollify- 
ing ointments.” (II, 350) 


Smollett: Ricote, who was present at this conversa- 
tion, said, “Neither tears, entreaties, promises, nor 
presents will avail with the great Don Bernandino 
[sic] de Velasco, to whom his majesty has entrusted 
the charge of our expulsion; for, although he really 
tempers justice with mercy, as he perceives the whole 
body of our nation contaminated and gangreened, he 
applies the actual cautery instead of the mollifying 
ointment.” (II, 421) 


In addition to the four techniques just described, there is 
still another which cannot be ignored in spite of its occasional 
and irregular occurrence. This type of passage follows and 
corrects Jarvis. Its appearance is unpredictable: it may be at 
the beginning of a chapter or at its end; it may come between 
two paraphrased, rewritten, plagiarized, or inverted passages; 
it may occur between any combination of the four last-mentioned 
types, and before or after any single type. 

The presence of scattered passages bearing the earmark of 
original translation, which in reality are corrections of Jarvis’ 
blunders, may Seem inexplicable when it is recalled that Smol- 
lett followed blindly over two hundred errors or arbitrary 
translations committed by Jarvis. This paradox is further 
heightened by Smollett’s inconsistency in translating numbers 
correctly.25 Is it possible to account for these discrepancies 
by assigning Smollett’s translation of <Don Quijote> to his 
hack school? 

Immediately after the publication of <Roderick Random> in 
1748, Smollett achieved literary repute and momentary financial 
stability.26 The following year the success of Smollett’s first 
novel was responsible for the publication by subscription of 
«<The Regicide,> judged a failure ten years earlier.*’ Smol- 
lett’s newly acquired stature in the literary field must certainly 
have been responsible for his being sought in 1749 by publish- 
ers interested in a new translator of <Don Quijote.» Up to 
this time Smollett did not know any Spanish,28 but this was in- 
consequential to publishers interested solely in obtaining a man 
whose name would automatically sell their merchandise. 

When one calls to mind that John Dryden’s two precepts on 
the art of translation were the norm during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, it is more understandable that the pub- 
lishers would fall into the error of asking an author of renown 
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to do a translation out of a language in which he was deficient. 
The first of these rules was that “The Qualification of a Trans- 
lator worth reading, must be a Mastery of the Language he 
translates out of, and that he translates into; but if a deficiencie 
be allowed in either, it is in the Original;” and the second 
stated that “A Translator that would write with any force or 
spirit of an original, must never dwell on the words of an 
author.”29 These were adapted by his contemporaries and 
successors to their own purposes, for their primary motivation 
was financial. Many translators of <Don Quijote,>- including 
Smollett, completely disregarded the first requirement of 
Dryden’s first rule, but found in the rest a justification for 
their own deficiencies. 

The most zealous biographers of Smollett admit that he did 
have a hack school. Some of them fix its date as late as 1763;30 
others as early as 1753.2! Based on an account in «Humphry 
Clinker, >> 32 and onthe factual material gleaned from Smollett’s 
life,33 the date to be assigned to his hack school should be 1752, 
after he left Bath to settle in Chelsea. By that year he must 
have been psychologically ready to employ hack writers as a 
means of gainful employment, for he had been beleaguered by 
financial distresses since January, 1750,34 and his attempts to 
establish a clientele at Bath were unsuccessful. It was after he 
decided to devote all his time to writing, a decision which re- 
putedly earned him an income of six hundred pounds a yéar.3° 

Some modern critics of Smollett unhesitatingly state that 
his translation of <Don Quijote> was a product of his hack 
school.3® No one offers any evidence, however. That the bulk 
of the work was done by journeymen is suggested by the para- 
doxical juxtaposition of copied passages and corrected pas- 
sages within the translation, strongly indicative of the work of 
more than one man. Add -to this paradox the fact that the evi- 
dence points to a smattering, if not a complete lack, of Spanish 
on Smollett’s part, and the possibility of his readiness at this 
period to turn out hack-written work for money. Consider also 
his extreme activity between 1748 and 1753. Can it not then be 
assumed that he neglected to do any serious work on <Don 
Quijote> from the date of his commitment in 1749 until he 
moved to Chelsea in 1752? On this assumption the date of 
composition of Smollett’s translation of «Don Quijote> should 
be fixed between 1752 and 1754.37 Although Smollett was busy 
with <Ferdinand Count Fathom,» published in 1753, it is pos- 
sible that, while he was engaged with his third novel, his hack 
writers were beginning to work on <Don Quijote.> 
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The following passages are representative of Smollett’s 
editing Jarvis. Although these are in the minority, their pres- 
ence Suggests that some members of the hack school worked 
sporadically with a Spanish text and Jarvis’ translation at the 
same time. 


Cervantes: Porque has de saber que en este nuestro 
estilo de caballeria es gran honra tener una dama 
muchos caballeros andantes que la sirvan, sin que se 
extiendan mas sus pensamientos que 4 servilla por 
solo ser ella quien es, sin esperar otro premio de sus 
muchos y buenos deseos sino que ella se contente de 
acetarlos por sus caballeros. (III, 143, ll. 11-17) 


Jarvis: For you must know that, in this our style of 
chivalry, it is a great honor for a lady to have many 
knights-errant who serve her merely for her own 
sake, without expectation of any other reward for their 
manifold and good desires than the honor of being 
admitted into the number of her knights. (I, 200) 


Smollett: “Thou must know, that in our style of chiv- 
alry, it is deemed a great honour for a lady to be ad- 
mired by a great many knights, whose wishes extend 
no farther than to the desire of serving her for her 
own sake, without expecting any other reward for their 
great and manifold services, than the glory of being 
admitted into the number of her knights.” (I, 229) 


* * * 


Cervantes: El mismo dia que parecié Leandra la des- 
parecié su padre de nuestros ojos, y la llev6 a encer- 
rar en un monesterio de una villa que esta aqui cerca. 
(IV, 301, ll. 14-17) 


Jarvis: That very same day that Leandra returned, 
she disappeared again from our eyes, her father send- 
ing and shutting her up in a nunnery belonging to a 
town not far distant. (I, 343) 


Smollett: The same day that Leandra appeared, her 
father removed her from our eyes, and shut her up in 
a monastery of a neighbouring town. (I, 391) 


* * * 
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Cervantes:38 Porque no hara sino harbar, harbar, 
como sastre en visperas de pascuas. (V, 90, ll. 3-5) 


Jarvis: Since he will only stitch it away in great haste, 
like a tailor on Easter-eve. (II, 20) 


Smollett: For, he’ll do nothing but hurry, hurry, like a 
tailor on Easter-eve. (II, 22) 


The following passages are submitted as further evidence in 
favor of the hack-school hypothesis. They illustrate how vari- 
ous hands approached their task. Some journeymen undoubtedly 
used their knowledge of Spanish, as proved by the passages 
which correct Jarvis’ blunders, while others, if they were in 
possession of such knowledge, used it inconsistently. In one 
instance, the hack writer copies three successive errors from 
Jarvis, but corrects the fourth. 


Cervantes: 
O ciega aficiédn (que es lo mas cierto). (III, 64, 
ll. 16-17) 
Echése mil futuras maldiciones. (III, 66, 1. 8) 
Y él acabo de ser traidor y fementido. (III, 66, 
ll. 13-14) 


La misma doncella que allf le habfatrafdo. (III, 
Glee 2) 


Jarvis: 
Or rather blind affection, has induced. (I, 176) 
Imprecated a thousand curses. (I, 176) 
And he became a finished traitor. (I, 176) 
The same maid who had betrayed me. (I, 176) 
Smollett: 
Or rather blind affection, hath induced. (I, 202) 
Imprecated a thousand curses. (I, 202) 
And he became a false and finished traitor. (I, 202) 


My maid, who had conducted him to my chamber. 
(I, 203) 


Some of the journeymen seemed to be merely copyists of 
Jarvis, and the clever switching of his phrases is often the 
plagiarist’s undoing. 


Cervantes: El dia que yo la viera condesa — respondio 
Teresa —[ese haré cuenta que la entierro;| pero otra 
vez OS digo que hagais lo que os diere gusto; que con 
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esta carga nacemos las mujeres, de estar obedientes 4 
sus maridos, aunque Sean unos porros. 

Y en esto comenzo 4 llorar tan de veras [como si 
ya see muerta y enterrada a4 Sanchica.| (V, 112, ll. 
14-21 


Jarvis: “The day that I see her a countess,” answered 
Teresa, [ “I shall reckon I am laying her in her grave. | 
But I say again, you may do as you please, for we 
women are born to bear the clog of obedience to our 
husbands, be they never such blockheads.” And then 
she began to weep as bitterly [as if she already saw 
Sancha dead and buried.] (II, 26) 


Smollett: “That day I behold her a countess, cried the 
wife, [I shall reckon her dead and buried; but, I tell 
you again, you may use your pleasure; for, we women 
are born to be obedient to our husbands, tho’ they are 
no better than blocks.” 

So saying, she began to weep as bitterly [as if she 
had actually seen her daughter laid in her grave.} (I, 
30) 


On many occasions Smollett’s hack writers completely 
disregard the Spanish text. Knowing the reliability of the Jarvis 
translation, they merely rewrote, inverted, condensed, or 
elaborated. The first and second sets of parallel passages 
illustrate the condensation and elaboration approach, respec- 
tively. 


Cervantes: Pero 4 uno dellos, que fué el que fué mo- 
lido y pateado por don Fernando, le vino 4 la memoria 
que entre algunos mandamientos que traia para pren- 
der 4 algunos delincuentes, traia uno contra don Qui- 
jote, 4 quien la Santa Hermandad habia mandado pren- 
der por la libertad que di6é 4 los galeotes, y como 
Sancho con mucha raz6n habia temido. (IV, 184, ll. 
10-17) 


Jarvis: But one of them, namely he who had been 
kicked and mauled by Don Fernando, bethought himself 
that, among some warrants he had about him for ap- 
prehending certain delinquents, he had one against Don 
Quixote, whom the holy brotherhood had ordered to be 
taken into custody for setting at liberty the galley- 
slaves, as Sancho had very justly feared. (I, 311) 
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Smollett: But, one of them who had been pummelled 
and kicked by Don Fernando, recollected that among 
other warrants for apprehending delinquents, he had 
one against Don Quixote, issued by the holy brother- 
hood, on account of his having set the galley-slaves at 
liberty, as Sancho had very justly feared. (I, 354) 


* K OK 


Cervantes: Quéjese el engafado; desespérese aquel 4 
quien le faltaron las prometidas esperanzas; confiese 
el que yo llamare; ufanese el que yo admitiere; pero 
no me llame cruel ni homicida aquel 4 quien yo no 
prometo, engafio, llamo ni admito. El cielo aun hasta 
ahora no ha querido que yo ame por destino, y el pen- 
sar que tengo de amar por eleccién es excusado. Este 
general desengafio sirva 4 cada uno de los que me 
solicitan de su particular provecho, y entiéndase de 
aqui adelante que si alguno por mi muriere, no muere 
de celoso ni de desdichado, porque quien 4 nadie 
quiere, 4 ninguno debe dar celos; que los desengafios 
no se han de tomar en cuenta de desdenes. El que me 
llama fiera y basilisco, déjeme como cosa perjudicial 
y mala; el que me llama ingrata, no me Sirva; el que 
desconocida, no me conozca; quien cruel, no me Siga; 
que esta fiera, este basilisco, esta ingrata, esta cruel 
y esta desconocida, ni los buscara, servira, conoceré, 
ni seguira en ninguna manera. (I, 322, 1. 10-323,1.12) 


Jarvis: “Let him who is deceived, complain; let him 
who I have broken my promise, despair; let him who I 
shall encourage, presume; and let him pride himself 
whom I shall admit: but let him not call me cruel, or 
murderess, whom I neither promise, deceive, en- 
courage, nor admit. Heaven has not yet ordained that 
I should love by destiny; and from loving by choice I 
desire to be excused. Let every one of those who 
solicit me, make their own particular use of this dec- 
laration; and be it understood from henceforward, that 
if any one dies for me, he does not die through jeal- 
ousy or disdain; for she who loves nobody, should 
make nobody jealous; and plain-dealing cannot pass for 
disdain. Let him who calls me a savage and a basi- 
lisk, shun me as a mischievous and evil thing; let him 
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who calls me ungrateful, not serve me; him who thinks 
me shy, not know me; who cruel, not follow me: for 
this savage, this basilisk, this ungrateful, this cruel, 
this shy thing, will in no wise either seek, serve, know 
or follow them.” (I, 67) 


Smollett: “Let him whom I have deceived complain, 
and let him despair to whom I have broke my promise: 
if I call upon any man, he may depend upon me, if I 
admit of his addresses, he may rejoice in his success: 
but, why should I be stiled a barbarous homocide by 
him whom I never soothed, deceived, called or ad- 
mitted? Hitherto heaven has not thought fit that I 
should love by destiny; and the world must excuse me 
from loving by election. Let this general declaration 
serve as an answer to all those who solicit me in par- 
ticular, and henceforward give them to understand, 
that whosoever dies for me, perishes not by jealousy 
or disdain, neither ought her plain-dealing to be inter- 
preted into disdain. Let him who terms me a fierce 
basilisk, shun me as an evil-being; if any man thinks 
me ungrateful, let him refuse his services when I ask 
them. If I have disowned any one, let him renounce me 
in his turn, and let him who has found me cruel, aban- 
don me in my distress: this fierce basilisk, this un- 
grateful, cruel, supercilious wretch, will neither seek, 
serve, own, nor follow you in any shape whatever.” 
(I, 77) 


Another example of complete disregard for the Spanish text 
is shown by the following passage, which seems a mistransla- 
tion but in reality is an attempt to appear less dependent upon 
Jarvis. 


Cervantes: Y con breves aunque muy discretas ra- 
zones, le rogo y persuadiO que aquella tan miserable 
vida dejase, porque alli no la perdiese, que era la 
desdicha mayor de las desdichas. (III, 16, ll. 18-22) 


Jarvis: And in a few but very significant words in- 
treated and pressed him to forsake that miserable kind 
of life, lest he should lose it in that place, which of all 
misfortunes would be the greatest. (I, 160) 


Smollett: And in a short but pathetic address, ex- 
horted and intreated him to quit that miserable course 
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of life, which was the greatest of all misfortunes, and 
altogether perverted the end of his being. (I, 184) 


The ambiguity of certain passages points to a hand less 
skillful than that of one of the four English prose masters of the 
eighteenth century. It also suggests that Smollett did not edit 
scrupulously the work of his hirelings, for it is dubious that he 
would have approved the following translations: 


Cervantes: Los luengos y rubios cabellos no s6lo le 
cubrieron las espaldas, mas toda en torno la escon- 
dieron debajo de ellos, que si no eran los pies, ninguna 
otra cosa de su cuerpo se parecia: tales y tantos eran. 
En esto, les sirvid de peine unas manos, que si los 
pies en el agua habian parecido pedazos de cristal, las 
manos en los cabellos semejaban pedazos de apretada 
nieve. (III, 48, 1. 17-49, 1. 2) 


Jarvis: Her golden tresses not only fell on her shoul- 
ders, but covered her whole body, excepting her feet. 
Her fingers served instead of a comb; and if her feet 
in the water seemed to be of crystal, her hands in her 
hair were like driven snow. (I, 170) 


Smollett, Her golden locks fell down in such length 
and quantity, as not only covered her shoulders, but 
also concealed every other part of her body except her 
feet: and, instead of a comb, she made use of her 
hands, which, if her feet looked like crystal in the 
brook, appeared among her hair like moulds of drifted 
snow. (I, 196) 


Cervantes: Pero el gato, no curandose destas amena- 
zaS, grunia y apretaba; mas, en fin, el Duque se le 
desarraigo y le echo por la reja. (VII, 17£, ll. 14-16) 


Jarvis: But the cat, not regarding these menaces, 
growled on and kept her hold. At length the duke 
forced open her claws, and threw her out at the win- 
dow. (II, 240) 


Smollett: The cat, however, without minding his 
threats, stuck fast to his nose; but, at length, the duke 
tore it away, and threw it out at the window. (II, 284) 
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In attempting to determine whether or not Smollett’s trans- 
lation of <Don Quijote>> was done independently, thereby either 
clearing him of previous charges or confirming them with suf- 
ficient data for the first time, many side issues have presented 
themselves which have contributed heavily in arriving at a 
clear-cut conclusion. 

I investigated the possibility of Smollett’s having rendered 
an independent translation by comparing his work with that of 
Shelton, Phillips, Motteux, Stevens, and Jarvis, the most logical 
sources from whom Smollett might have drawn. I have not 
consulted the translation of Ward because it was done in Hudi- 
brastic verse. The results of such textual comparison, the 
readings of which were also compared to the Spanish text, 
proved fruitless in each instance, excepting the Jarvis-Smollett 
trial. Having ascertained a fair degree of relationship between 
the two, I then made a complete textual comparison of the 
translations with the original, to ascertain the extent of Smol- 
lett’s dependence on his immediate predecessor. The undeni- 
able service to Smollett rendered by Jarvis’ translation is con- 
firmed by the material extracted which has yielded innumerable 
parallel passages, arbitrary translations or errors committed 
by Jarvis and followed by Smollett, and Jarvis’ footnotes copied 
by Smollett. 

It may, then, be stated unequivocally that Smollett drew 
freely from his immediate predecessor. It would be unjustifi- 
able to state flatly that Smollett knew no Spanish, but on the 
other hand, it would be more hazardous to say that he did know 
Spanish sufficiently well to translate Cervantes’ novel. In 
copying from Jarvis rather than from the available translations 
of other Englishmen, Smollett wisely recognized the worth of 
Jarvis’ work, something which few others have done since. The 
ironic twist to Smollett’s recognition of Jarvis’ superiority is 
that, in point of fact, Jarvis’ translation remains the better of 
the two. Smollett’s polishing and refurbishing frequently lead 
him to depart from the true spirit of the Spanish text, particu- 
larly in dealing with the speeches of Sancho Panza. Jarvis re- 
mains the rougher stylist but the better linguist. He should 
share the honors bestowed on Shelton for faithfulness to the 
word and spirit of Cervantes.>? 

Watts’ contention that Smollett translated Cervantes’ novel 
from a French rendition must be rejected on the basis of this 
investigation. A textual comparison of Cervantes, Oudin-Rosset, 
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and Smollett shows that the latter did not use this French 
translation. The other French renditions which Smollett might 
have used were those of Filleau de Saint-Martin, Lesage, and 
the anonymous «Suite nouvelle et veritable...» These were 
not compared with Smollett because Maurice Bardon’s work on 
Don Quixote in France fully exposes their respective lacunae. 

One oi the most important side issues which presented itself 
was the possibility of Smollett’s hack school’s being either 
totally or partially responsible for his translation of <Don 
Quijote.» This should be seriously considered in view of the 
many textual peculiarities which have been observed and dis- 
cussed. Furthermore, it must be remembered that Smollett’s 
biographers have established that fact that he did employ some 
Grub Street writers as early as 1753, two years prior to his 
publication of <Don Quixote.> 

It is therefore concluded that the English translation of 
<Don Quijote> bearing the name of Tobias Smollett is not an 
independent version, but one depending for its very existence 
upon the translation by Charles Jarvis.4+9 


1. Robert Chambers, <Smollett: His Life and a Selection from His 
Writings> (London and Edinburgh, 1867), p. 88. See also Edward S. 
Noyes, <The Letters of Tobias Smollett, M.D.> (Cambridge, 1926), 
pp. 32-33. 

2. T. Osborn, T. and T. Longman, A. Miller, C. Hitch and L. Hawes, 
J. Hodges, and J. and J. Rivington. 

3. “A. Miller [Millar], soliciting subscriptions to this edition [Smol- 
lett’s forthcoming translation] of ‘Don Quijote,’ when it was objected by 
one of his own countrymen, that the translator did not understand Span- 
ish, assured him that the author had been full six weeks to study that 
language among the native Spaniards, at Brussels.” Lewis Melville, 
«<The Life and Letters of Tobias Smollett (1721-1771)> (London, 1926), 
pp. 120-121. Whether Smollett sojourned in Brussels is unknown by his 
biographers and critics. Cf. Lewis M. Knapp, «Tobias Smollett: Doctor 
of Men and Manners» (Princeton, 1949), p. 87. 

4, For a fairly dependable, though limited, evaluation of the English 
translators of <Don Quijote,>> see John Ormsby’s «Introduction» to his 
own translation of «Don Quixote> (New York, 1885). 

5. Alexander F, Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee, <Essay on the Principles 
of Translation» (London, 1907?), pp. 150-175. 

6. “Smollett too often wrote in such circumstances, that dispatch was 
his primary object. He found various English translations at hand, 
which he judged might save him from the labor of a new composition. 
Jarvis could give him faithfully the sense of his author; and it was 
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necessary, only to polish his asperities, and lighten his heavy and awk- 
ward phraseology. To contend with Motteux, Smollett found it necessary 
to assume the armour of Jarvis. This author had purposely avoided, 
through the whole of his work, the smallest coincidence of expression 
with Motteux, whom, with equal presumption and injustice, he accuses in 
his preface of having ‘taken his version wholly from the French.’ We 
find, therefore, both in the translation of Jarvis and in that of Smollett, 
which is little else than an improved edition of the former, that there is 
a Studied rejection of the phraseology of Motteux. Now, Motteux, though 
he was frequently assumed too great a license, both in adding to and re- 
trenching from the ideas of his original, has upon the whole a very high 
degree of merit as a translator. In the adoption of corresponding idioms 
he has been eminently fortunate, and, as in these there is no great lati- 
tude, he has in general preoccupied the appropriate phrases; so that a 
succeeding translator, who proceeded on the rule of invariably rejecting 
his phraseology, must have, in general, altered for the worse. Such, I 
have said, was the rule laid down by Jarvis, and by his copyist and im- 
prover, Smollett, who by thus absurdly rejecting what his own judgement 
and taste must have approved, has produced a composition decidedly in- 
ferior, on the whole, to that of Motteux.” Tytler, op. cit., pp. 152-154. 

7. Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, «<The Ingenious Knight, Don Quixote 
de la Mancha,>> tr. Alexander J. Duffield (London, 1881), pp. xlviii-xlix. 

8. Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, «<The Ingenious Gentleman, Don 
Quixote of la Mancha,» tr. John Ormsby (London, 1885), p. vi. 

9. Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, <The Ingenious Gentleman, Don 
Quixote of-la Mancha,> tr. Henry E. Watts (London 1888), p. xii. 
10. The passages chosen were those which might present translation 
difficulties, particularly to one of questionable proficiency in Spanish. 
11. «Don Quichotte en France au XVII€ et au XVIII€e siecle, 1605-1815> 
(Paris, 1931), 2 vols. 
12. “Les suppressions d’abord sont chez lui trop nombreuses et ne 
s’expliquent qu’en raison du parti pris d’abréger et d’alléger. Quoi qu’il 
en dise, il taille en plein, et hardiment, dans l’éxuberance castillane. Il 
retranche les dédicaces, les deux prologues de Cervantes, les vers 
préliminaires de la premiere partie et ceux qui la terminent. Dans le 
détail, 1’énumération serait fastidieuse de tout ce qu’il omet. [Que 
d’abréviations, de modifications, ou de suppressions toutes pures m@éme 
dans les titres de chapitres! Cf. pour le I€F tome, ch. II, VI, VII, XV, 
XVII, XXI, XXIII, du les titres sont seulement abreges. Mais voici des 
suppressions: au tome II, les titres des chap. XL, XLI, XLII, etc. Et 
la liste de ces divers changements, si on voulait l’établir avec minutie, 
serait fort longue. p. 331, n. 11]. Donnons pourtant quelques exemples. 
On chercherait vainement chez lui tel début ou telle fin de chapitre. 
[Nous renvoyons, pour les débuts, en particulier aux chap. X et XVII 
(t. III), — pour les fins, aux chapitres XIII, XVI, XVIII (t. III), etc., p. 331, 
n. 12]. Ou encore, ce début, il le modifie, le transforme, le bouleverse; 
cette fin, il l’accourcit sensiblement. [Voyez, pour les debuts, les chap. 
XV, XXVI (t. II), LIX, LXI (t. IV), —pour les fins, les chap. XVII, XXV 
(t. III), etc., p. 331, n. 13]. Dans 1’intérieur méme d’un développement, 
una phrase, un passage manquent ou sont tronqués. [Voyez, par exem- 
ple, les chap. XXXIV, XXXVI (t. IV), p. 331, n. 14]. Filleau supprime le 
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sonnet de don Lorenzo, le jeune poéte fils du chevalier au Gaban-Vert, 
ainsi que les derniérs conseils quexdon Quichotte lui donne au moment 
de prendre congé de lui et de son pere. Il abrege, dans l’épisode du 
«<Curieux Malavisé,»> la péroraison du discours de Lothaire a Anselme, 
le passage ou l’auteur espagnol déplore 1’opiniatreté du mari, la lettre 
cependant bien courte de Camille [Remarquons, en effet, qu’il supprime 
dans cette lettre les propositions: aunque deje sin. guarda la vuestra — 
si es que quedo con tal titulo—ni aun es bien que mas os diga. Il est 
vrai qu’en revanche il en allonge l’€gerement le debut par les plus fades 
platitudes qu’il substitue sans vergogne au texte espagnol (Filleau, t. I, 
p. 146, 147;—Cervantes, IeY Partie, ch. XXXIV, p. 171). p. 332, n. 15], 
les reflexions que se fait Lothaire sur ses chances de réussite, l’ap- 
préciation enfin de la suivante Leonela sur Lothaire devenu l’amant de 
Camille. Il abrege de méme la supplique de Dorothée a don Fernand 
dans l’hdtellerie, le discours sur les armes et sur les lettres [Il sup- 
prime, par exemple, dans ce discours tout le passage que va de: “Y 
assi” a “Prosupuesta” («Don Quijote,> Ire Partie, ch. XXXVII, p. 198), 
p. 332, n. 16], et jusqu’aux plaintes d’une si forte trivialité ou s’emporta 
Vhdtesse apres que le bouillant heros eut crevé ses outres.... Cet 
abréviateur ne se prive pourtant pas d’allonger quand il lui plait, sans 
motif plausible.” Ibid., pp. 331-332. 

13. Ibid., p.328. For the disputed authorship of Vol. VI, see pp. 348-351. 
14. Ibid., pp. 572-573. Bardon regards this revision only as a slight 
improvement of the Filleau, its chief merit being the suppression of the 
two-volume sequel. 

15. Ibid., pp. 408-409. 

16. Ibid., p. 407. For a detailed account of Lesage’s treatment of Avel- 
laneda’s text, see pp. 415-423. 

17. «Suite nouvelle et veritable de 1’Histoire et des Avantures de 1’In- 
comparable Don Quichotte de la Manche.» The authorship of this work 
is disputed. KE. Lintilhac and others favor Lesage, whereas M. de Paul- 
my is inclined to believe that Lesage is not the author of the entire 
translation. Ibid., pp. 424-427. 

18. Ibid., pp. 424-436. The name of the translator does not appear on 
the title page of the «Suite nouvelle et veritable....> Cf. p.425, n. 34. 
19. After having translated Antonio’s song (Cervantes, I, 257-259), 
Smollett (I, 56-58) has the following remarks: 

“The reader will perceive that I have endeavoured to adapt the versi- 
fication to the plainness and rusticity of the sentiment, which are pre- 
served through the whole of this ballad; though all the other translators 
seem to have been bent upon setting the poetry at variance with the 
pastoral simplicity of the thoughts. For example, who would ever dréam 
of a goatherd’s addressing his mistress in these terms? 


With rapture on each charm I dwell, 

And daily spread thy beauty’s fame; 

And still my tongue thy praise shall tell, 
Though envy swell, or malice blame.” 


Smollett is ridiculing Jarvis’ translation of the eleventh stanza of 
Antonio’s song (I, 50). This should prove to the most skeptical that 
Smollett had Jarvis’ text before him. 
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20. Exclusive of the last three chapters, Part I, which Smollett com- 
pletely rewrites from Jarvis, I have compiled a total of 472 parallel 
passages, 254 of them occuring in Part I, and 218 in Part II. The short- 
est is two typewritten lines, the longest being sixty-two typewritten lines. 
21. In the following examples the Spanish reading will be first followed 
by that of Jarvis and next by Smollett’s: Hallar (I, 25) / Receiving (I, 66) / 
Receive (I, xxviii). Por asegurarse deste peligro (I, 60)/ To secure 
himself from the like danger for the future (I, 4)/ To secure himself 
from any such danger for the future (I, 4). Le tornd 4 atar a la encina 
(I, 123)/ He tied him again to the tree (I, 17)/ And tying him again to the 
tree (I, 20). Para lo cual se les da término ultramarino (I, 159-160) / 
Let them have the benefit of transportation (I, 26)/ Let the sentence be 
changed into transportation (I, 30). Donde mas largamente est4n escri- 
tos (I, 236)/ And by all that is contained in the four holy evangelists (I, 
44)/ And by all that is written in the four holy evangelists (I, 50). Nos 
hemos de tratar con mas respeto (II, 157)/ We must be treated with 
more respect (I, 107)/ We are to be treated with more respect (I, 124). 
Que ayer determinamos...de buscarle hasta tanto que le hallemos, y 
después de hallado (II, 255) / Yesterday [we] resolved to go in search of 
him, and having found him (I, 131)/ Yesterday [we] resolved to go in 
search of him, and after having found him (I, 152). Se bajo del agujero y 
se fué a la caballeriza. (IV, 138)/ She went down into the stable (I, 298) / 
Ran down to the stable (I, 340). Por el siglo de mi madre (V, 108) /By the 
life of my father (II, 25)/ By the life of my father (II, 28). Comenzé 4 
llorar tan de veras (V, 112)/ She began to weep as bitterly (II, 26) / She 
began to weep as bitterly (II, 30). Pero oyéndole decir ahora, testamento 
y codicilo que no se pueda revolcar, en lugar de testamento y codicilo 
que no se pueda revocar (V, 140)/ But hearing him now talk of will and 
codicil that could not be rebuked, [ instead of revoked] (I, 35) / But, now, 
hearing him talk of the will and codicil that could not be rebuked [ in- 
stead of revoked] (II, 39). (Tengo hasta seis docenas de libros,) cuales 
de romance (V, 288)/ Some [are books] of history (II, 76)/ Some are 
books of history (II, 89). Yo me contento — respondio Corchuelo — de 
haber caido de mi burra, y de que me haya mostrado la experiencia la 
berdad, de quien tan lejos estaba (VI, 24)/ 1 am satisfied, answered 
Corchuelo, and have learned by experience a truth I could not otherwise 
have believed (II, 99)/ I am now convinced, answered Corchuelo, and am 
taught by experience, a truth I could not otherwise have believed (II, 
115). La gravedad y la anchisima presencia, cada cosa de por si y todas 
juntas, me suspendieron y admiraron (VI, 91)/ His gravity, and his 
goodly presence, struck me with surprise and awe (II, 118)/ [His] grav- 
ity, and dignified presence, filled me with surprise and veneration (I, 
138). Las calles llorando, por compasi6n que debid de tener Merlin (VI, 
97-98) / Merlin, out of compassion (II, 119) / Through the compassion of 
Merlin (II, 140). Que ya no hay Triste Figura: el figuro sea el de los 
Leones (VI, 231) / The Sorrowful Figure is no more (II, 158) / The rueful 
countenance is no more (IJ, 187). Y yo hago lo que debo con buena in- 
tencion (VI, 312)/ And a good intention (II, 183)/ And a righteous inten- 
tion (I, 217). Como si fueran sus hermanas propias (VIII, 9)/ As if it 
were its own brother (II, 192)/ As if it were its own brother (II, 227). 
En la limosna que piden (VII, 13)/ In the alms they receive (II, 193) / In 
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the alms they receive (II, 229). Y déjese de pedir gullurias (VIII, 81)/ 
But ask no more for hens (II, 313) / And think no more of poultry (I, 374). 
Y trayéndole aderezo de escribir (VIII, 121)/ And calling for pen, ink, 
and paper (II, 325) / He took pen, ink, and paper (I, 389). 

22. The following are only a few of the examples compiled. The first 
reading is that of Jarvis, the second is Smollett’s. A kind of instrument 
with three strings, used by shepherds (I, 48)/ A sort of small fiddle of 
one piece, with three strings, used by shepherds (I, 56). A proverbial ex- 
pression, signifying that “a good thing is always seasonable.” The 
Spaniards, for the sake of warmth, wear sleeves in winter ‘till about 
Easter: but if the weather continues cold sleeves may be proper after 
Easter (I, 197)/ Literally, Sleeves are good even after Easter, i.e. Tho’ 
a good thing comes late, it is never unseasonable (I, 227). <«Curioso 
Impertinente.> I have rendered this title (as all our translators have 
done) verbatim: though in strict propriety of speech I think the novel 
ought to be intitled <The impertinently curious> since it is certain the 
subject of it is not Anselmo’s Curious impertinence but his Impertinent 
Curiosity (I, 207)/ The original, which is «<Curioso impertinente,> 
signifies one who is impertinently curious, not a curious impertinent 
(I, 237). They have a tradition that the Moors are descended from Hagar 
(Il, 336)/ The Moors are said to be descended from Hagar (II, 365). 
Martinmas, or about the feast of St. Martin, is the time for making bacon 
for winter (II, 336)/ About Martinmas, they killed the hogs designed for 
bacon (II, 365). These seem to be words borrowed from some old ro- 
mance (II, 388)/ Lines probably taken from some old ballad or romance 
(II, 456). 

23. The Spanish text is Rodriguez Marin’s critical edition of 1927-28; 
Jarvis’, that of 1742, and Smollett’s, that of 1755. 

24. Parts of these three passages are bracketted to call attention to the 
arbitrary translation of Jarvis followed by Smollett. 

25. The following are only a few of the examples compiled. Cervantes 
is followed by Jarvis and Smollett, respectively. Cuatro o cinco (I, 87)/ 
Four or five (I, 10)/ Three or four (I, 11). Dos docenas (I, 275) / Two 
dozen (I, 54)/ A dozen (I, 63). Ciento y veinte (II, 26)/ A hundred and 
twenty (I, 74)/ A hundred and fifty (I, 86). Cuatro (II, 206) /Four (I, 118) / 
[Not translated] (I, 136). Dos (I, 232)/ Two (I, 123)/ Three (I, 143). 
Cien mil (II, 290; III, 25)/ An hundred thousand (I, 141, 162) / A thousand 
(I, 163, 187). Diez mil (IV, 62)/ Ten thousand (I, 276) / Twenty thousand 
(I, 315). Una docena (VI, 174)/ A dozen (II, 141)/ Half a dozen (II, 166). 
Catorce (VII, 145)/ Fourteen (II, 231)/ [Not translated]. Diez y seis 
(VII, 239)/ Sixteen (II, 257)/ Seventeen (II, 305). Diez (VII, 318)/ Ten 
(II, 284)/ Seven (0, 338). Tres mil y tantos (VII, 78); Three thousand 
and odd (II, 312)/ Three thousand three hundred (II, 373). The conclu- 
sion to be derived from Smollett’s inability to translate numbers cor- 
rectly is rather obvious. However, not all of the numbers occurring in 
the <Quijote> are mistranslated by him. This may be due either toa 
closer adherence to Jarvis, or to a limited knowledge of Spanish of some 
of Smollett’s journeymen. Profess or Knapp claims that Smollett, “spent 
most of the summer of 1754 preparing it [the Quijote] for the press.” 
Knapp, op. cit., p. 166. For further evidence of Smollett’s failure to edit 
carefully the translation see the passages cited on pp. 14-15. 
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26. Robert Anderson, «The Life of Tobias Smollett, M.D.> (London, 
1803), p. 35. See also Oliphant Smeaton, «Tobias Smollett> (Edinburgh 
and London, 1897), p. 60. 

27. Melville, op. cit., p. 27. 

28. Chambers, op. cit., p. 89. For a plausible explanation of the book- 
Sellers’ paying Smollett in advance see C. R. Linsalata, “Tobias Smol- 
lett’s Translation of ‘Don Quixote’” in <The Library Chronicle> [ Uni- 
versity of Texas], II (1948), 2, p. 56, n. 5. 

29. Charles Whibley, “Writers of Burlesque and Translators” in «The 
Cambridge History of English Literature> (New York, 1933), Vol. IX, 
chap. X, pp. 297-298. 

30. Smeaton, op. cit., pp. 109-110. 

31. “The publication of «Ferdinand Count Fathom [1753],>> marked the 
end of Smollett’s first productive period of novel writing, and the begin- 
ning of many hears of arduous work for pay.” David Hannay, «Life of 
Tobias George Smollett> (London, 1887), p. iii. 

32. “In my last, I mentioned my having spent an evening with a society 
of authors, who seemed to be jealous and afraid of one another.... He 
[Dick Ivy] carried me to dine with S[ mollett] —, whom you and I have 
long known by his writings. — He lives in the skirts of the town [ Chelsea, 
three miles from London], and every Sunday his home is opened to all 
unfortunate brothers of the quill, whom he treats with beef, pudding, and 
potatoes, port, punch, and Calvert’s entire butt beer.... Curious to know 
upon what subjects the several talents of my fellow-guests were em- 
ployed, I applied to my communicative friend Dick Ivy, who gave me to 
understand, that most of them were, or had been, understrappers, or 
journeymen, to more creditable authors, for whom they translated, col- 
lated, and compiled, in the business of book-making; and that all of them 
had, at different times, laboured in the service of our landlord, though 
they had now set up for themselves in various departments of literature. 
Not only their talents, but also their nations and dialects were so vari- 
ous, that our conversation resembled the confusion of tongues at Babel. 
We had the Irish brogue, the Scotch accent, and foreign idiom.... When 
they [the journeymen] want business, he [Smollett] either finds em- 
ployment for them in his own service, or recommends them to book- 
sellers to execute some project he has formed for their subsistence.... 
That his [ Smollett’s] pride was gratified in seeing himself courted by 
such a number of literary dependents....I have dwelt so long upon au- 
thors, that you will perhaps suspect I intend to enroll myself among the 
fraternity; but, if I were actually qualified for the profession, it is at 
best a desperate resource against starving, as it affords no provision 
for old age and infirmity....” See J. Melford’s letter to Sir Watkin 
Phillips, dated June 10, in <Humphry Clinker.> 

33. It must be remembered that the years 1749-1754 represent a period 
of extreme activity and creative productivity in Smollett’s career. It 
becomes evident that Smollett could not have translated the «Quijote 
while he was obtaining his M.D. from Marischal College at Aberdeen in 
1750; publishing his second novel, «<The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle,» in 1751; trying to practice medicine at Bath; writing, while 
there, «An Essay on the External Use of Water> in 1752; and publishing 
his third novel, «The Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom,» in 1753. 
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34. Noyes, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

35. Harold Child, “Fielding and Smoellett” in <The Cambridge History of 
English Literature> (New York, 1933), Vol. X, chap. I, p. 44. 

36. George Sampson, «<The Concise Cambridge History of English Lit- 
erature> (London, 1941), p. 508; Tobias Smollett, <Humphry Clinker,> 
ed. L. Rice-Oxley (London, 1941), p. vii; and Child, loc. cit. 

37. Noyes, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 

38. For further examples of Smollett’s editing Jarvis, see: Cervantes, 
III, 105 (1. 12)-106 (1. 18); 147, 11. 3-16; 287, (1. 16)-288 (1. 13); IV, 317 
(1. 1)=318 (17 1)3°Vp108"(1922)=109"(1°9); 213819 5)=11S 4110) 15o Re 
1-12; 240, 11. 3-8; VI, 45 (1. 4)-46 (1. 5); 75, 11. 17-23; 144, 11. 4-6; 168 
(1) 14)-169 (1. 8); 210 (. 21)-211 (122); 251 (12°12)=252 1.14) 9 .Vil; 70; 
11. 1-10; VIII, 279, 11. 4-11. Jarvis, I, 188-189, 201, 245, 348-349; I, 
25, 27, 69, 94, 132, 144, 153, 182, 195, 209, 258, 437. Smollett, I, 216, 
230, 279-280, 396-397; II, 28-29, 30-31, 45-46, 71, 122-123, 132, 156, 
164, 180, 193-194, 247, 447. 

39. It is indeed a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Edwin 
B. Knowles, who, out of sheer kindness, sent me his personal copy of the 
rare Shelton princeps, and lent me his copy of a Shelton reprint. 

40. Professor Cordasco’s publication of three hitherto unknown letters 
dealing with Smollett’s translation of <Don Quijote> appeared in «Notes 
and Queries> (August 21, 1948). By that date, I had completed my in- 
vestigation based on textual comparison of all the translations preceed- 
ing Smollett’s, except that of Stevens, which was not readily available. 
However, that has also been done since. I purposely refrained from 
consulting Professor Cordasco’s findings until I had arrived at my own 
conclusions. 

Through hearsay (see Letter 2, N. and Q., Aug. 21, 1948, p. 364a) we 
learn that Smollett admitted to the Duchess of Hamilton that Mr. Petti- 
grew of Bone Street was the translator of his (Smollett’s) <Quijote.>> 
Professor Cordasco reports («N. and Q.,> Aug. 21, 1948, p. 364a) that, 
“enquiry and research have proved futile thus far” in his attempt to 
identify Mr. Pettigrew of Bone Street. Since this investigation shows the 
extent to which Smollett and his hacks depended upon Jarvis, it seems to 
me that the importance of Pettigrew’s identity is only a relative one. 


JENO PETERFY, HUNGARIAN CRITIC, 
ESSAYIST AND MONOGRAPHER 
1350-1899 
Joseph Remenyi 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


I 


There are writers whose linguistic isolation makes the 
stressing of extraneous factors necessary. They are solitary, 
and their accomplishments add to their solitariness, especially 
when brilliance of expression and richness of ideas are their 
paramount characteristics. For the understanding of their 
works it does not suffice to read them in translation, if there 
should be any translation available. As the man and his work, 
that is to say, as environment and individual utterances, are 
inextricably tied up, an examination of such writers demands 
concentration on the psychology of a “milieu” which may be 
conducive to a certain kind of writing, but it may also prevent 
the synthesis between the writer’s taste and environmental 
responsiveness. Such is often the lot of the Hungarian writer. 
For linguistic reasons he is separated from the outside world 
(it is rather rare to meet a foreigner with an interest in the 
intricacies of the Magyar language), and he is separated from 
the overwhelming majority of his own nation because of insur- 
mountable psychological obstacles. 

Since they are frowned upon by the insensitive, ignored by 
the callous, one notes in their lives and in their works non- 
conforming courage which commands respect. They have 
learned to trust their own intuition, and in their predilection 
they cling with tenacity to the realism of their illusions inorder 
not to feel defeated by their illusionless reality. To the un- 
initiated it would seem that they have a distaste for humanity. 
What characterizes them — mainly when they happen to be apo- 
litical —is their ability to withdraw from the marketplace with- 
in the walls of their sensibilities. Of course, they are not 
against their people, in fact they are inclined to adopt an atti- 
tude of service towards those who do not seem to want their 
service. Such service — which seems like heresy to those who 
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enjoy “public spirited” pompous pronouncements — requires the 
freedom of a solitary existence. Writers of novels, stories and 
plays, even of poetry, are in a somewhat more favorable posi- 
tion as they are likely to have an audience; but critics and 
essayists have little opportunity for an unhampered develop- 
ment. They miss the refreshing reaction of readers, the con- 
structive or sophisticated cooperation of an aesthetically re- 
sponsive environment. Consequently the works of some of the 
foremost Hungarian men of letters suggest the symbol of the 
broken columns of ancient temples; they are beautiful but do 
not have the harmony of a complete edifice. 


II 


Tragic interplay of expressiveness and indifference signi- 
fies the life and works of Jeno Péterfy, the nineteenth-century 
Hungarian critic, essayist and monographer. Some critics 
contend that he is the greatest prose writer of the Hungarian 
“fin de siécle.” This is an exaggeration. Nonetheless it is un- 
deniable that Péterfy —a distinguished scholar and writer ac- 
cording to universal standards —represented not only broad 
culture in an atmosphere of chauvinistic slogans and rhetorical 
romanticism or positivism, but a style and method of criticism 
which increasingly accentuated his exceptional qualities. The 
keynote to his character is his preoccupation with aesthetic 
values. He was—if one may quote John Peale Bishop’s com- 
ment on poets — “explicit at his peril.”! In the motley world of 
Hungarian historical traditionalism and flexible liberalism, in 
which real values were loosely held together by honest or arti- 
ficial illusions about past greatness and social progress, his 
position was that of a writer and thinker of fastidious taste and 
critical incorruptibility. Although he was considerably less of 
a moralist than Ralph Waldo Emerson and different in many 
other respects, his estimate of the American writer mirrors a 
view applicable to himself. He writes about “mundus emer- 
sonianus as a precious inheritance,”* and about Emerson “as a 
man of spirited independence, who nourished his mind with the 
best products of human culture.”3 His range of interests was 
wide; the issues he raised were ignored by those who socially 
and politically wished to be on the safe side, and considered 
apolitical writing as a reflection of undesirable formalism, or 
who could not appreciate his principles which to them seemed 
far fetched. His works did not make for fast reading, although 
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their readibility was acknowledged even by his adversaries; his 
critical orientation alienated him from those who were im- 
pressed with the glamour and. glitter of externals. From the 
beginning of his literary activities he set standards which he 
aimed to surpass and which he certainly succeeded in main- 
taining. 

In expounding his views Péterfy gave cultural values pri- 
macy. This does not mean that he neglected the impact of Hun- 
garian social, political, and economic history upon the con- 
flicting class-interests of his nation, and it does not mean to 
imply that in his writings, which are signal attainments of a 
discerning mind, he passed judgment against the national ethos. 
He was an acute observer without being 4 pedant, but he had no 
blue-print as a cure-all for every national ill. Although pain- 
fully conscious of Hungarian social stratification, he did not 
run counter to Hungarian cultural traditions, but independently 
carried on some studies about problems which may be regarded 
as proof of a free spirit. White he thought and expressed him- 
self in terms of universality, he made allowances to the pro- 
vincial features of Hungarian life. What he feared was the 
degradation of man, regardless of national, racial or religious 
attachments. He was saddened or irritated by the vacuous ex- 
pression of the conventionally successful or smug, and had a 
decided aversion against those whose arrogant, ostentatious or 
puerile existence bore testimony to the harm they inflicted upon 
their own people. But whatever he had to say about such mat- 
ters was said indirectly; it is a stock argument against him that 
he was not blunt enough or not sufficiently interested. He rec- 
ognized the unavoidable barrier that existed between human 
beings, but while keeping his feet on the ground and using re- 
straint in his approval or condemnation, he exemplified the 
fortitude of a spirit unable and unwilling to yield to the omni- 
potence of cleverly or aggressively conveyed trivialities. 

Measured by the yardstick of nineteenth-century Hungarian 
culture it is fair to assert that compared with the leading crit- 
ics of his time, such as Zsolt Bedthy, Sandor Imre, Lajos 
Katona, he was their equal in erudition and their superior in 
critical perspicacity. By comparison with Pal Gyulai, the 
greatest nineteenth-century Hungarian literary critic, his posi- 
tion is inferior; but when one tries to formulate an idea of 
Péterfy’s critical acumen the natural thing is to consider him 
in relation to his own generation. Peéterfy extended the scope of 
Hungarian literary criticism. His selfless devotion to classical 
and modern literatures and philosophies, his retentive memory, 
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his deep concern with theories and values, his scholarliness 
and imaginativeness, reveal him as a clear- sighted critic who 
applied himself with zeal to the task of a man of letters. He had 
few friends. He was unmarried. As a critic and thinker he 
aimed to go to the very core of things. His tragic sense, a 
mixture of nobility and despair, reflected an unsullied charac- 
ter given to introspection; the odds were against him, and while 
he never wrote as a prophet of doom, he was bound to fail as 
far as public acclaim was concerned. His election to the 
Kisfaludy Tarsasag, (Kisfaludy Society), a literary society, was 
a kind of recognition, but of no popular importance. 

The French have a term for the ignorant man, calling him 
“paysan du Danube,” thus airing their opinion about the inferi- 
ority of people who inhabit the Danubian valley. This is, evi- 
dently, an unfounded generalization. It would be a total dis- 
regard of facts to declare that the average man in Hungary 
(speaking of corresponding types) is more uninformed than he 
is in France or elsewhere. The novels of Flaubert, Zola, and 
other French authors are in parts portrayals of inherent or 
environmental ignorance. However, one could say without con- 
tradiction that disparity between the urbane writer and his sur- 
roundings in certain countries is greater than it is in other 
countries. In Hungary the “folkish” writer (as a rule anecdoti- 
cally entertaining) is apt to have a larger public than the urbane 
writer. At times the latter is identified with a “blase” attitude, 
or with intentions antithetical to national interests. To be sure, 
it was symptomatic of the late nineteenth century that writers 
and poets felt isolated from their surroundings. It is fairly 
obvious that the creative sensitivity which separated the Eng- 
lish Pre-Raphaelites or the French Symbolists from their 
utilitarian world, had—in its psychological implications — its 
counterpart in the critical sensitivity of Jeno Péterfy. 


Il 


Jeno Peterfy was born in 1850 in the Buda district of the 
Hungarian capital. His father, a mediocre writer on social and 
economic questions, was the director of an agricultural school 
in Keszthely, a Transdanubian city. He was a sociable, but ir- 
responsible man, The bad name of the father caused the family 
to leave Keszthely. Péterfy’s mother, a gentle, understanding 
soul, had a strong influence on her son. After having received 
his elementary and secondary school education in Kolozsvar, 
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Eger and Buda, Péterfy entered the University of Budapest 
where he studied law; later he turned to the humanities, and he 
received his degree in philosophy and literature. Throughout 
the major part of his life he taught literature in a secondary 
school in Budapest. The drudgery of his work — grading papers, 
attending conferences, contending with petty professional jeal- 
ousies —naturally bored him. He never took part in pedagogi- 
cal politics, hence his chance of being relieved from the pres- 
sure of daily duties and concentrate on writing seemed remote. 
He lectured at the Edtvés College and at the University, and 
wrote musical, theatrical and art reviews for daily newspapers. 

Péterfy liked to visit the Rhine and Italy. Apart from his 
desire to be in a cultural environment suitable to his disposi- 
tion, his foreign journeys seemed like an escape from enforced 
monasticism. Sometimes the demon of loneliness seemed un- 
bearable. Being constituted of the kind of sensitivity he had, it 
is comprehensible that with the death of his mother his sense of 
solitariness deepened, and finally, according to his last letter, 
“he could not any longer endure life.” It was during his Easter 
vacation in 1899, after his visit to Florence, on his return to 
Budapest, that he committed suicide on a train, near the sea- 
port city of Fiume. 

Péterfy’s writings, even those for daily consumption, were 
exquisitely expressed estimates of music, paintings and plays. 
They have a cameo-like quality. Most of his formal essays and 
monographs appeared in <Budapesti Szemle> (Budapest Re- 
view), a literary periodical, edited by Pal Gyulai. Part of his 
work remained in manuscript. With years Péterfy’s control 
over his material gained in authenticity. While his environment 
was mostly blind to the responsibilities of the creative spirit, 
he endeavored to make it clear why art and literature should be 
considered vital in the sphere of human life, even in the frame 
of a work-a-day universe. Despite his pedagogical chore he 
found time to do research work, to write in a scholarly fashion 
about authors of the past and his contemporaries, to study and 
interpret Plato, Hegel, Taine, Sainte-Beuve, Friedrich Th. 
Vischer, and other writers of philosophical and aesthetic prob- 
lems. He pointed out that though criticism does not supplant 
the creative spirit, nevertheless the creative spirit needs the 
collaboration of criticism. He was not content to limit the 
treatment of his subject to the horizon of academic postulates; 
he castigated the faults of ancients and moderns and praised 
them when it seemed justified. He has used with effect the 
lessons he has learned from his foreign models, mostly from 
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Vischer, but he is particularly effective when he permitted his 
intelligence and imagination to project his personality. To 
offset the influence of static or retrograde critics, he has 
clearly demonstrated that the attitude of the critic and essayist 
towards his objective does not have to be frigid in order to be 
respectable. His complete works were posthumously published 
in three volumes by Kisfaludy Tarsasag, with a preface by David 
Angyal, the historian. His musical reviews and theatrical criti- 
cisms appeared in two volumes in a Series, entitled <Irodalmi 
Ritkasagok> (Literary Rarities). 

The critical, expository, biographical, historical and philo- 
sophical essays of Péterfy are more than “attempts” in the 
sense as Montaigne makes use of the word. They are intuitive 
and analytical interpretations of writers and poets, and of ex- 
periences in beauty and truth, of facts and fancies. His fertile 
brain, the implacable voice of his beliefs, his thoughts and 
feelings bear the mark of a thinker who conceived art as the 
liberator of man’s insufferable fate. He knew that no Draconi- 
an measures would induce people to prefer sensitivity and un- 
derstanding to insensitivity and brutality; notwithstanding this, 
as a professor and writer he tried to propagate the idea of an 
improved aesthetic education. By nature reticent, he refrained 
from personal attacks; it was the principle he agreed with or 
rejected, although he constantly stressed the correlation be- 
tween man and his creative expression. He ignored the squab- 
bles that existed between various “literary” cliques. They were 
among his contemporaries recluse poets, e.g., Janos Vajda and 
Jené6 Komjathy, whose tragic sensitivity was akin to his; there 
was Zoltan Ambrus, the novelist, who refused to accept the 
irresponsible norms of opportunism. But while Péterfy looked 
forward, he was unadapted to the present; he was a stranger to 
the conceited intrusion of a noisy or cheap reality. In the ab- 
sence of a large reading public and having had few critical 
equals, it was surprising that he has not ceased to write at all. 
If nature abhores vacuum, it is logical that the critic should 
abhor spiritual void. 

But even when beset with grave questions, his many-sided 
interests — consistent with the traditions of the genuine human- 
ist — urged him to continue his work and adhere to his determi- 
nation that, as one of the precursors of essay-writing in Hun- 
gary (he had few predecessors), he would fulfill a necessary 
task. The gloom which encroached his life is seldom noticeable 
in his writings; it was in the realm of the creative and critical 
spirit that he knew how to face the world. He is at his best 
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when, tirelessly struggling with unresponsiveness and inanities, 
he turns to the idea of a writer or poet, or to the form of an 
aesthetic experience which he could enjoy according to the 
needs of his taste and conscience. In such mood, contrary to 
his attachment to Hegel’s idealism, he seems closer to Schopen- 
hauer’s artistic tenets. Troubled with poor health and with the 
chimaera of existence in an uncongenial environment, he never- 
theless remained true to his integrity; that is to say, the ob- 
jective and inner world that he experienced and that he ex- 
pressed in distinct and well documented works, was more 
important to him than the world of appearances. 


IV 


The claim put forward by some of Péterfy’s twentieth-cen- 
tury admirers as to his literary uniqueness is, as it was stated 
before, an exaggeration. But it must be admitted that, while he 
falls short of greatness, his works contain memorable pages, 
and it is partly to his credit that Hungarian literary scholarship 
made great strides since the turn of the century. Frederick 
Riedl, the noted Hungarian literary historian, called Péterfy 
“the best of Hungarian essayists.”* Other Hungarian literary 
historians had words of acclaim for him. According to Jeno 
Pintér, “Péterfy’s discriminating taste was expressed in a 
distinguished manner.”° Gyula Farkas refers to Péterfy’s 
“European spirit.”© Antal Szerb emphasizes his “psychological 
perception and critical superiority.”’ Tibor Dénes writes about 
Péterfy’s “immortal style.” 

Henry James said that chaos was the product of indecent 
haste. In the works of Péterfy there is no “indecent haste,” and 
consequently no confusion. The ideas and conclusions that 
comprise the main material of his essays and monographs 
spring from the roots of Hungarian and European cultural tra- 
ditions. As he believed in the humanist creed that man is the 
measure of all things, he could not discard, in fact he stressed, 
the principle that a work of art — whatever medium the creator 
employs — reflects human fundamentals. In the works of prom- 
inent Hungarian novelists he searched for the Zeitgeist and for 
the universally human. He contrasted timely and timeless at- 
tributes and stressed the relationship of the author to the vir- 
tues and defects of his art. He tried to arrive at aesthetic 
truth by bridging the gulf between appearance and substance. In 
analysing Baron Jozsef Edtvos, the nineteenth-century Hungarian 
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novelist and reformer, he discusses his kinship with the leading 
ethical and social ideas of his time. Eétvés was a liberal anda 
moralist. In the presentation of Péterfy his liberal views, his 
social intent and his artistic qualities were properly considered, 
with primary reference to his creative significance. “Eétvos 
does not jest with the ideal—not even in the manner of a hu- 
morist.”? This is Péterfy’s way of summing up the essence of 
this creative idealist in relationship to his ideals. Baron Zsig- 
mond Kemény, the historical and analytical writer, who was 
somewhat influenced by Balzac, and whom some critics con- 
sidered the most “difficult” Hungarian novelist, is, according to 
Péterfy, personified tragic sense, the symbol of inner turmoil 
and of the eternal combat between sin and punishment. “Trag- 
edy, played by fate, is always meaningful.”!9 The essential 
evaluation of Kemény echos Péterfy’s aesthetic sensibility. 
Péterfy is severe with Mor JOkai, the widely read nineteenth- 
century Hungarian romancer. He acknowledges his resourceful 
imagination, his narrative charm, but objects to his verbosity 
and transparent characterization. “The reality of JOkai’s char- 
acters is an optical illusion.” !! 

As an upholder of aesthetic values and as an observer of 
human traits expressed in art, Péterfy combined both postulates 
not only in the presentation of nineteenth-century Hungarian and 
foreign writers, but in the interpretation of ancient, medieval, 
Renaissance and eighteenth-century authors. The point of view 
he took regarding nineteenth-century foreign creators and 
critics, such as Emerson, Tennyson, Ruskin, Wagner, Taine, 
Sainte-Beuve, Ibsen and Hungarian authors such as Jozsef 
Bajza, Janos Arany, Jozsef Katona, was indicative of the same 
kind of insight and critical understanding as the point of view he 
applied to Hesiod, Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Plato, Socrates, Aristophanes, Xenophon, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Goethe or Robert Burns. Of Shakespeare’s comedies he ees 
“they express the ‘sweet playfulness’ of the creative genius.”! 
Peterfy studied Taine “with skepticism,” and looked upon 
Sainte-Beuve as a “spiritual epicurean.”!> These pertinent 
summaries of other critics provide a key to the quality of his 
critical approach. His phrasing is not that of a doctrinaire, but 
of an impressionist endowed with a resilient spirit and an in- 
tellect interested in the fundamental issues of creativeness. 
Peterfy planned towrite a history of Greek literature. Pressing 
obligations interfered, but a part of the work was done. His 
translation of Plato’s major works showed that the technique of 
a translator is not merely an external device, but a projection 
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of his receptive sincerity; in this instance, for example, it 
showed that his whole heart and soul was in the work of the 
translation. His “explications de texte” became models for 
critics and educators of the next generation. His treatises, 
monographs, and essays include scholarly introductions to 
Gottfried Keller and Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, the nineteenth- 
century Swiss novelists whose works he translated into Hun- 
garian. 

The tragic spirit was one of the favorite themes of Péterfy. 
His intense interest in the classical tragedy reminds one some- 
what of Gilbert Murray, although his contribution in this field is 
smaller than that of the English scholar and translator. Péterfy 
advocated a revision of certain theories regarding the essential 
meaning of the tragedy. He rejected Zsolt Bedthy’s, the Hun- 
garian literary historian’s view about the tragedy. In his essay, 
entitled A tragikumr6l (About the tragic spirit) Beéthy main- 
tained that the punishment of the tragic hero is necessarily the 
outcome of his sinful action. Péterfy disagreed with Bedthy’s 
excessive moral emphasis of the tragic hero’s problem. Later, 
however, he revised his attitude and reached the conclusion that 
the aesthetic purpose of sublime goodness (virtue) is nowhere 
better realized than in a tragedy. 

Péterfy’s opponents accused him of being overly critical. 
In making clear his point he was at variance with the views of 
other critics and literary historians, but it was unfair to con- 
sider him unduly critical. Péterfy refused to comply with the 
rules of artful flattery. He was not “overly critical,” but he 
made mistakes. Nonetheless even his errors of judgment de- 
rived from an unswerving loyalty to literature. He never wrote 
patronizingly. In some of his critical evaluations he seems 
hackneyed in comparison with the critical estimates of French, 
German, or English critics regarding their own writers, Their 
norms became conventional in their own country, but they were 
new in Hungary. After all, much more has been written about 
Shakespeare in England than in Hungary; consequently in a 
ground-breaking work some observations and their terminology 
seem truisms. They were not truisms when uttered the first 
time, and they do not invalidate Péterfy’s critical authority. 

As an anti-materialist Péterfy wrote an essay entitled 
<Tortenet és Termeszettudomany> (History and Natural His- 
tory) in which he refutes Emile Du Bois Reymond’s concept of 
the place of natural history in the sphere of philosophy. !4 Pé- 
terfy incurred the wrath of those who accepted progress as 
synonymous with the expansion of materialism. He translated 
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into Hungarian Taine’s «<Philosophes frangais du XIX siecle> 
and other French studies. In, his youth he wrote lyric poetry 
in German, influenced by Heine, Lenau and Holderlin. Refer- 
ring to his lyrical attempts one is reminded of Sainte-Beuve, 
who experimented with lyric poetry in his youth, influenced by 
the English Lake poets. Péterfy’s sonnets and lyric poems 
manifest a sense of form, an intellectually experienced emo- 
tional intensity, although they are of no unusual merit. His 
stories too, in which satire and pathos mingle, are of minor 
importance. Doubts must have assailed him as a young writer 
and poet regarding his creative ability, and he decided to write 
essays and monographs. It was a wise decision, the result of 
stringent self-criticism. Even in his youth, as a man of un- 
formed ideas, it seemed clear to him that an impure of unde- 
veloped creative urge must be ignored or repressed when it 
does not promise true fulfillment. His admiration of poets is 
mirrored, for instance, in this remark: “Homer was resur- 
rected by poets.”!5 A statement like this is the logical ex- 
pression of a critic whose chief pleasure in literature came 
from his appreciation of poetry. 


V 


Twentieth-century Hungarian men of letters — Mihaly Babits, 
Tivadar Rédey, Dezso Keresztury, and others —judged Jeno 
Péterfy as a type of temperament and manner new on the Hun- 
garian literary sense. Despite his exceptional qualities Péterfy 
would have perhaps exercised less influence on critical thought 
in Western Europe, as there his ideals and methods would have 
been more self-evident. However, his singularly assidous and 
mercilessly honest critical intelligence, kept free of political 
parties, would have secured him a prominent place in western 
European countries too. The functional, aesthetic and textual 
approach to literary works, the analytical method and intellec- 
tual aspect of his essays and monographs, are indicative of a 
critical sensitivity which in significance brings him close to 
nineteenth-century western European literary critics, such as 
Sainte-Beuve and Matthew Arnold. 

The paramount attributes of Jenéd Péterfy are the following: 
1. An interest in the causative factors of literature. 2. The 
importance of taste and ideas and their relevance to the moment 
and the future. 3. The restatement of valid traditional views, 
and a rejection of what to him seemed barren. In evaluating 
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literary works — and this is the unifying principle of Péterfy’s 
writings —the human element must be emphasized; i.e., in 
their ethical aesthetic intent all creative expressions ee in- 
herently human documents in an individual, social and histori- 
cal sense. There is a correlation between the intrinsic values 
of creatively realized human visions and the ideological trend 
of a civilization; a mixture of basic human, artistic and philo- 
sophical necessities. In the realm of the creative spirit past 
cultures are not dead, and contemporary culture, if authentic, 
must evidence qualities which cannot be excluded from the 
universal historical and aesthetic norms of creativeness. Good 
writing is as much the duty of the critic—that is to say his 
task is not merely to pass judgment through critical communi- 
cation — as it is of the creative writer. 

In pointing out the importance of good writing Péterfy him- 
self proved to be a fine example of this principle. This ex- 
plains his superiority as an essayist and monographer among 
his contemporaries and the reputation he has acquired in the 
twentieth-century. In handling his material he was concerned 
with the subject as well as with his own manner of writing. His 
style and diction, his compositional skill, force one to be atten- 
tive; and while his writings include special emphasis upon 
painting and music, his interests were predominantly literary. 
No doubt because of his bi-lingual work, there are minor flaws 
in the purity of his Hungarian language, but these faults are 
hardly noticeable. Péterfy is never cumbersome; his concepts 
are rarely rudimentary. His manner of expression saved him 
from tyrannical abstractions. One senses throughout his work 
that the sinequa non of constructive criticism is not only factual 
knowledge and theoretical understanding, but the quality of 
writing which assists the critic in arriving at truth as the 
vitalized experience of factual knowledge and theoretical un- 
derstanding. Instinct and awareness are ambiguous terms, 
unless words — precise and alive — serve their intent and mean- 
ing. C. M. Bowra in his study of the odes of Horace says that 
“Roman poets and critics like to distinguish between ingeni- 
um, or natural talent, and ars, or technique. Both were 
patie important, in that the first must be purified and disci- 
plined by the second.”!® How well this is applicable to Péterfy. 
Good writing meant more to him than the mere recording of 
critical reactions and evaluations. It meant the disciplined 
movement of a natural talent (disciplined through style) towards 
a worthy objective. 

It follows from this that in appraising Péterfy the quality of 
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his essays and monographs must be more emphatically stressed 
than his critical acumen. He was not a bold, but an honest and 
subtle critic; however, ipinions and facts acquire a perspective 
in his essays and monographs which, without a mastery of this 
type of writing, would be perhaps less significant. Péterfy was 
excellently prepared for his vocation as a critic, essayist and 
monographer. His probity and erudition are obvious; his in- 
sight into the creative spirit is evident; but it is the quality of 
his essays and monographs that makes him truly outstanding. 
His essays and monographs testify not only to the scope of his 
knowledge, curiosity, intelligence, and imagination, to his criti- 
cal temper and terminological freshness, but reveal the art- 
istry of a critical spirit, mature in taste, stimulating in manner 
of expression. 

The relationship of his environment to his work is primarily 
shown in the fact that special reference must be made to his 
isolated position in nineteenth-century Hungarian letters. It 
certainly would be wrong to Say that this antagonist of existen- 
tial routine lacked solidarity with the Hungarian common 
people; in fact, on reflection he appears fond of their dreams 
and common sense. His life and work seemed out of place be- 
cause of the crass or parasitical supremacy of the half-edu- 
cated who imposed their will on education and on the printed 
word. He may have had delusions of persecution, but to seek an 
answer to his destiny by calling him a paranoiac would be an 
underestimation of the legitimate sensitivity of a highly gifted 
writer and thinker. 

While he assimilated in various degrees foreign cultures, 
his idiom is his own. He did not visit uncharted territories of 
literature, but re-examined known areas with a critical eye, 
recognizing the essential, the durable, the aesthetically favor- 
able, and eliminating the superficial. Some of his critical pre- 
cepts seem outdated, but notwithstanding radical changes in the 
social, political and cultural structure of his native land and 
despite the dogmatic or experimental standards of “new criti- 
cism,” he still can be read with enjoyment and excitement. 
Péterfy symbolizes the type of a man of letters who sustains 
one’s faith in humanistic ideals and values. What speaks more 
for him than anything else is his intellectual dignity. He never 
displayed the naive self-assurance of literary pedestrians and 
the shoddy conceit of literary dictators. 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


AND THE QUESTION OF HUMAN LIBERTIES 
Howard G. Harvey 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Cyrano’s letters, plays and imaginery voyages! were written 
at white heat in the Paris of the Fronde, of the Gassendi-Des- 
cartes controversy, of the five propositions of the <Augusti- 
nus,>> and exactly contemporary with Hobbes’ «Leviathan> and 
with Milton’s treatise on education and his «Areopagitica.> 
Never has liberty received so many contradictory definitions as 
it did in that decade (1640-1650). We may omit from considera- 
tion those definitions which express the esoteric mysticism of 
the Rosecrucians, or the purely lyrical naturalism of a Théo- 
phile or the bizarre, and often merely gastronomic, epicurean- 
ism of a Saint Amant; also, those which spring from the frivo- 
lous sensuality of a Chapelle, from the bourgeois materialism 
of a Sorbiére, or from the often cynical indifference of a La 
Mothe le Vayer. Cyrano de Bergerac has nobler things to say 
about liberty than any of these. He is a disciple of Gassendi 
and of Descartes, whose inspiration he acknowledges in his 
<<Voyages,>> but there can be little doubt...and here I contra- 
dict some opinions...that he went back to the Pierian spring, 
absorbed Lucretius at the source, and attempted to adapt some 
of the Roman’s noblest moral ideals to the conditions of the 
modern world, a world whose foundations had already been laid 
by Montaigne and by Galileo. 

It is interesting to compare Cyrano’s conception of the 
possibilities of human freedom with the teachings of Gassendi 
and Descartes on the subject. Most of the ideas of Gassendi 
can be found in the works of the ancient atomists and in those of 
mediaeval scholastics. He quotes Plato, saying that if we know 
what is best we must necessarily follow it. Thus he begins not 
with liberty but with necessity. Democritus, founder of atom- 
ism, taught an even more rigorous doctrine of necessity. Epi- 
curus insisted that our will is free, that the natural sequences 
of cause and effect can be broken, but he did not explain very 
well how, materially speaking, this can be. Aristotle addedthe 
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idea that if we do not follow what we know to be best, it is be- 
cause of defect in understanding. And so the question of educa- 
tion is raised. 

Gassendi was deeply concerned with the problem of human 
liberties. He attempted to carry further the ideas of Epicurus 
and to reconcile them with the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle, 
and of the Christian church. He at first takes the position that 
liberty is primarily a matter of understanding, and subsequent- 
ly, subordinately, a matter of willing. Indifference of choice is 
essential for freedom of will. Thus, to follow an instinctive 
impulse is not freedom since no choice is made. He arrives at 
the sequence: free understanding, then free will. A change of 
understanding precedes a change of will. The individual uses 
his judgment, based on a degree of understanding, and then 
makes his choice by free will. But soon Gassendi modifies this 
position, saying that freedom of will is such that it may not be 
limited by understanding, that there is no need to make a choice 
at all, or that we may choose contrary to understanding. So 
that it is not the degree of indifference in understanding, but 
rather the degree of indifference in will, that limits our free- 
dom. He quotes Medea: “Video meliora, proboque deteriora 
sequor.” He has now reached a position contrary to both Plato 
and Aristotle, and beyond that of Epicurus. In the end, the best 
conclusion he can reach in the matter of liberty is that we can 
refuse to act, and, reconsidering, perhaps make a better choice. 

This concept of liberty is essentially negative, and Gassendi 
adds that the highest virtue is to cause the human will to con- 
form to the divine will. In the world to come, indifference, 
source of freedom, ends. There, no choice is made, since all 
know and follow the perfect truth. By implication, Gassendi’s 
ideal of perfection includes the concept of complete absence of 
freedom. This may be a Christian interpretation of the Epicu- 
rean doctrine of serenity, but it remains philosophically un- 
satisfactory. There is no unity in Gassendi. He is in the sad 
plight of a materialistic philosopher who wishes to remain a 
mediaeval Christian. Only the inconsistent position of the 
fideist remains open to him. 

Descartes, the rational idealist, appears to demand a much 
greater degree of freedom for men. Through all the mazes of 
his repeated discussions of the “liberum arbitrium,” discus- 
sions which can with difficulty be found free from contradic- 
tions and incoherence, Descartes never retracts his first 
essential statement that human will is infinitely free and com- 
parable in that respect to the will of God. But in reality he is 
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as cautious as Gassendi. In his letters to Mesland about Pe- 
tau’s «De libero arbitrio,3> he appears to make every con- 
cession to the Jesuit doctrine. ‘When it comes to reconciling an 
infinite human free will with the will of an omnipotent Deity, the 
best conclusion he can make is that this is part of the inscru- 
table mystery of God; God and man operate on different levels. 
Jean-Paul Sartre, in a recent article, credits Descartes with 
having made a fundamental contribution to the theory of democ- 
racy... “d’avoir jeté les bases de la démocratie...et d’avoir 
compris que l’unique fondement de l’etre était la liberté.”4 
But, for all practical purposes, Descartes’ concept of free will 
is negative. Man, he says, has the freedom to refuse to act 
until he is irresistibly moved by divine solicitude. This is 
really not much more than Gassendi had said. Cartesian free 
will is actually a part of divine will, so that all of man’s free- 
dom is hypostasized in the Divine Being. 

Cyrano, towards the end of his last book, admires Des- 
cartes.5 It is easy to see how he might have seized upon such 
phrases as: “La liberté de notre volonté se connait sans 
preuves, par la seule expérience que nous en avons, ”© or, “elle 
[la liberté] consiste seulement en ce que, pour affirmer ou 
nier, poursuivre ou fuir les choses que 1l’entendement nous 
propose, nous agissons de telle sorte que nous ne sentons point 
qu’aucune force extérieure nous y contraigne.”? But the letter 
to Princess Elizabeth,’ in which Descartes attempted to recon- 
cile human free will with divine will by showing a king acting as 
agent provocateur in a duel to be fought contrary to his own 
edict, would have infuriated Cyrano with its servile acceptance 
of the doctrine that Majesty can do no wrong. 

The thing that characterizes both Gassendi and Descartes 
when they speak of liberty is their timidity. Gassendi claims 
very little for human freedom, and bold as Descartes may 
seem on the metaphysical side, he is as timid as Gassendi 
when it comes to making practical applications. Gassendi 
burned five books of his «Exercitationes> rather than risk 
anything.? And Descartes removed from his treatise on phys- 
ics all reference to the motion of the earth, explaining in a 
letter to Mersenne: “Je ne voudrais pour rien du monde qu'il 
sortft de moi un discours ow il se trouvat le moindre mot qui 
fit désapprouvé de l’Eglise.”!° 

No one has ever questioned the sanity of Gassendi or of 
Descartes. It was Cyrano whom his contemporaries called 
“mad.”11 It was “mad” Cyrano who had the imagination to 
foresee possible free applications of materialistic rationalism 
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in the social-political domain, and who had the courage to de- 
scribe them. The madness of Cyrano is simply his outrageous 
courage. His materialism is far more vital than that of Gassen- 
di, and his rationalism more uncompromising than that of Des- 
cartes. As he says in his <Lettre contre les sorciers,> “Ni le 
nom d’Aristote plus savant que moi, ni celui de Platon, ni celui 
de Socrate ne me persuade point si mon jugement n’est convaincu 
par raison de ce qu’ils disent: la raison seule est ma reine.” 12 

Critics have seen in Cyrano’s «Voyages» only a garbled 
version of the teachings of Gassendi and of Descartes. René 
Pintard, in his recent work on the libertines, says of Cyrano: 
“il ne s’assimile le systeme du savant provengal que pour en 
tracer une étourdissante et sommaire caricature.”13 This may 
possibly be true of Cyrano’s physics, at least before the time 
of his association with Rohault, 14 but it is not true of his ethics. 
In his ethics Cyrano disagrees fundamentally with both his 
masters. He disagrees with Gassendi in the theory of liberty. 
A freedom founded upon indifference seems to him but an in- 
different freedom. And he believes that freedom is to be found 
in following instinctive impulses, provided that the instincts 
have not been warped. The Cartesian ethics...freedom con- 
sists, not in being able to do what you want, but in wanting to do 
what you can...leave him with a burning sense of injustice, 
moral, political and social. He is as positive, in his application 
of ideas to the practical problems of life, as Gassendi and Des- 
cartes are negative. They give us only arguments about the 
nature of the philosophical concept of liberty. He is fired by 
the spirit of liberty in action. a 

Both the life and the works of Cyrano represent, in a large 
measure, the courageous struggle of a young man of good will 
to find a formula for the realization of an ideal that was anathe- 
ma to most of the social authorities of his time, but which he 
instinctively knew to be great. A follower of Lucretius and of 
Rabelais, seeing life with the eyes of a poet and of a naturalist, 
he came to the conclusion that fear is the great perverter of 
man’s nature, and especially fear of the supernatural which for 
him was completely unreal. A free man, he believed, is natu- 
rally a noble, rational being. It is fear that enslaves him and 
degrades him, fear that makes him an irrational beast, fouler 
by far than the swine into whose unwilling bodies the priest 
would drive the demons that he thinks to exorcise from the 
“possessed,” and far more worthy of contempt than the humble 
goose from whose body the astrologer tears the smoking en- 
trails that he may learn what to fear in the future. 
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Cyrano sees that the root of fear is ignorance, and for 
ignorance the remedy is education. But not the education im- 
posed by the fear-mongering family, school and college of the 
time. He would open to French youth all the sources of under- 
standing that the new physics had made available, and he would 
exercise that youth in an intelligent use of the moral weapons 
that Lucretius offered. Like Gassendi, Cyrano finds man’s 
freedom in the growth of understanding which alone can ensure 
sound judgments, and so enable the will to operate without 
error. But unlike Gassendi, he immediately puts the doctrine 
into practice, and without reservations. 

Looking over his own life, and the lives of his comrades of 
college and bivouac (for Cyrano has only a young man’s ex- 
perience of the world), he sees several socially constituted 
barriers to understanding, prime sources of ignorance and fear: 
the father, head of the family, who demands unquestioning 
obedience (this sort of father is ridiculed in <«<Le Pédant joué,> 
and he is whipped in effigy in the Moon); the school principal, a 
brutal pedant, superstitious and cowardly, grasping and cor- 
ruptible, seducer of maid servants (this is Granger in «Le 
Pédant joué,> a true-to-life portrait of Principal Grangier of 
the College de Beauvais, whom Cyrano knew so well); above all, 
those constituted authorities, clerics and others, who controlled 
the theatre and the bookstall, the laboratory and the gibbet, by 
virtue of powers supernaturally invoked. To flout the latter 
meant risking a charge of atheism. It is probable that Cyrano 
did not think of himself as an atheist. But his name undoubtedly 
appeared on the list of fifty thousand “atheists” said to be living 
in Paris then, a list which included many persons who merely 
asked: “Pourquoi?”15 It is not surprising that many a French 
thinker was attracted to England where Milton had refused to 
remove Lucretius from the hands of students in spite of the 
Roman’s denial of immortality, and where Hobbes gave a defi- 
nition of superstition that became famous: “Fear of power in- 
visible, feigned by the mind or imagined from tales publicly 
allowed, [that is| RELIGION; [if] not allowed, SUPERSTI- 
TION.”!16 Can Hobbes have seen Cyrano’s «Lettre contre les 
sorciers> with its powerful conclusion: “Ce n’est pas que je 
doute la puissance du Créateur sur ses créatures; mais 4 moins 
d’étre convaincu par l’autorité de l’Eglise, je nommerai tous 
les grands effets de magie la Gazette des sots, ou le ‘credo’ de 
ceux qui ont trop de foi” ?!7 

Cyrano was madly determined to preach his doctrine of 
liberation from fear. A sense of mission directed him towards 
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literary forms that would reach many people... letters, plays, 
imaginary voyages. He was a full-fledged popularizer long be- 
fore the word meant what it does today, and eventually he 
Swooped down upon the Sorbonic dragon from that void whose 
very existence it denied. 

For his first full-dress attack on fear, he chose as his 
special adversary the worst fear of all, the fear of death, and 
for his weapon the noblest popular literary form of the time, 
the tragedy. The seriousness of his purpose, and a measure of 
his ability, are indicated by the fact that his «Mort d’Agrip- 
pine,> his “coup d’essai,” is probably the finest tragedy of the 
decade, excepting two or three of Corneille’s.!8 And to assure 
its production and printing he sacrificed a measure of his 
precious personal liberty. He had always refused to follow the 
custom of submitting to a patron, but now he entered the service 
of the Duc d’Arpajon. The play was produced and printed. The 
edition sold out in a few days, but the play was withdrawn from 
the boards amidst cries of blasphemy from certain quarters.19 

Cyrano had achieved his goal, the propagation of Lucretian 
philosophy from a Parisian stage. And now he was revealed as 
a dangerous materialist. But it was a materialism far removed 
from what the word means to many people today. Cyrano re- 
fused to cut from his text the few Lucretian lines that alone 
stood between him and a well-earned material success.29 
Would Epicurus, the serene egotist, have taken so firm astand? 
We can be sure that Gassendi would not have done so. Cyrano’s 
concept of liberty is dynamic, not serene. And his healthy 
egotism is balanced in the end by a healthy altruism, as be- 
comes evident in the «Voyages.» 

Now that the theatre was closed to him, he chose another 
popular literary form, the imaginary voyage, and he handled it 
with a fantasy and a wit which covered a broad human sympa- 
thy, as appealing to the French temper in those days as Gi- 
raudoux is today. Here, though only in fragmentary form... 
illness and fatal accident prevented completion...we see the 
final evolution of Cyrano’s conception of liberty. At first, in 
the Moon, he is just a hot-headed young blasphemer, not far 
removed from the tavern hell-binders (in whose company some 
critics would leave him), blasphemers for the fun of it (“épater 
le bourgeois”), against whom the Parlement had recently re- 
vived the ancient penalties, tearing out the tongue for the fifth 
offence. But the first pages also include a demonstration of the 
rotation of the earth. His amusing anti-gravity machine lifts 
him into the upper reaches of the atmosphere, and when he 
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descends he finds himself in New France. Not much of a dem- 
onstration of the rotation of the earth, it is true, but it suffices 
to bring a swarm of Jesuits down upon him.@! 

From the moment that Cyrano, in the Moon, begins a series 
of conversations with the Demon of Socrates, the exposition of 
his concept of liberty gathers pace, becomes more and more 
original. Gassendi had identified this legendary demon as 
Socrates’ personal genius. Soon it is clear that Cyrano’s demon 
is his own divine spark. He is now trying to express the best 
that he has found within himself. Part of his method is a con- 
scious exaggeration, a deliberate baiting of the powers that be. 
As he says: “Whatever fine thing you may Say, if it is contrary 
to the principles of these hooded doctors, you are an idiot, a 
madman or an atheist.”22 He calls for complete freedom of 
imagination and of scientific investigation. He demands a study 
of physics unrestrained by metaphysical tradition. He demon- 
strates, whimsically, what can be done with freedom, anticipa- 
ting in imagination theories and inventions of modern scientists. 
He invents a phonograph and he playfully describes mobile 
houses, a conception which corresponds to many an American’s 
dream of freedom. Finding a philosopher who is also a mason, 
he cries with delight: “I never thought so excellent a mason 
could be a philosopher.”23 This remark is a key to Cyrano’s 
idea of freedom. And so are the Salutations of the Moon people: 
“Love me, Sage, since I love you,” and “Think how to live 
free!”24 He calls for an intelligent and sympathetic relation- 
ship between father and son, teacher and pupil. He pleads for 
better international, inter-racial and even inter-planetary un- 
derstanding. He pleads for the removal of prejudices against 
race and creed. In the Moon, the worst sins are envy and in- 
gratitude. He puts to shame those who would make shameful 
the relations of the sexes. In the Moon, gentlemen wear bronze 
simulacra of the male genitals as a mark of nobility. “The 
nobles of your world are mad,” they say, “to parade a sword, 
the mark of the executioner, enemy of all that lives.”25 This 
from the most famous duellist in Paris! But Lebret, his first 
biographer and life-long friend, says that while Cyrano fought 
more than one hundred duels, he fought always for others, 
never for himself. Even Frédéric Lachévre, Cyrano’s un- 
friendly present-day biographer, does not deny that this may be 
true. 

So far, in all this mixture of philosophy and fantasy, we can 
discern no social or political system. The only law that Cyrano 
has recognized is the law of nature. He seems to ask for 
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nothing more than individual freedom. But even this is an 
impressive departure from the conventions of earlier imagi- 
nary voyages, which had described authoritarian utopias, or 
were mere fantasies. And in the Sun voyage Cyrano takes up 
the matter of a social system suitable for the emancipated 
individual. He begins this book with a realistic description of 
country people living near Toulouse, showing how great is their 
ignorance and their need for enlightenment. His sympathy for 
common man is evident here, as is his dislike of. the “long- 
robed graybeards” who stand in the way of educational reforms. 

In the Sun, these reforms have been made. There, Cyrano 
discusses social situations in which excesses may occur, sug- 
gesting necessary disciplines. And so we have his rules for 
humane warfare, and his anticipations of the fourierists in the 
regulation of sexual relations. And finally we come to the 
Parliament of the Birds, with its impressive statement of how 
liberty, equality and fraternity can operate within a social and 
political framework, given a citizenry of sufficient moral cali- 
ber. Cyrano advances the theory that the weakest government 
is the best. There should be only a limited delegation of au- 
thority from the people, and there must be a regular and fre- 
quent change of rulers.26 Thus tyranny and war may be avoid- 
ed. But this form of government postulates a citizenry which 
has attained a high level of virtue, with a spirit of fraternity 
such as man has never shown. Above all, the citizen of sucha 
society must be animated by a positive and fearless love of 
freedom. Men, says Cyrano, have been enslaved by their fears 
so long that they have lost their appetite for freedom. They 
“are so afraid of lacking masters that, as if they feared that 
liberty should come to them from some unexpected place, they 
make themselves Gods everywhere, in the water, in the air, in 
fire, under the earth. They would make them of wood, rather 
than lack them; and I even think they tickle themselves with 
false hopes of immortality, less because the horror of non- 
existence terrifies them, than because of the fear they have of 
not being commanded after death.”*? 

The Parliament of the Birds, in form an arraignment of “an 
animal accused of being a man,” is in fact a clear statement of 
a democratic ideal, and it is a noble democratic ideal, free 
from sociological compromise, from the sordidness of class 
war, free from the taint of money. Cyrano, in his life and in 
his works, is of the essence of freedom as many future men 
will dream of it. By removing man’s fears, and by using all the 
resources of nature opened by modern science, he would 
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re-create the Golden Age, an age of universal freedom founded 
on the best moral instincts of man. He hopes that the world to 
come will issue from the matrix of natural law, with justice to 
all creatures, even to the lowly cabbage. The core of Cyrano’s 
concept of liberty is his respect for the individuality of every 
living creature, his deep reverence for life. His cosmic scheme 
was never fully conceived; Cyrano gives us no more than 
glimpses of the far-reaching possibilities of his conception of 
liberty. All that he wrote should be labeled “Youthful Works.” 
And, of course, he had no glimpse at all of the ways in which 
materialism was to create its own fears and injustices. The 
good priest Lebret published the Moon voyage four years after 
Cyrano’s death. He excised one-sixth of the text, but the fact 
that he published it at all, and at a time when his own dearest 
hope, a canonry, hung in the ecclesiastical balance, is a tribute 
to the sincerity and to the essential nobility of Cyrano’s work. 

How influential was Cyrano’s conception of liberty, his idea 
of progress? Analogies with 18th century philosophers suggest 
themselves at every page. Some direct influence has been 
shown, on both English and French writers. The expurgated 
printings of both voyages were available after 1662. New 
French editions continued to appear in each decade until the end 
of the century, followed by several Amsterdam editions of the 
French texts in the next century. There were several English 
translations, with interesting prefaces, during the same period. 
The unexpurgated manuscript of the Sun voyage has never been 
found. The unexpurgated manuscript of the Moon voyage 
reached the Bibliotheque Nationale in 1890. Through whose 
hands had it passed during the intervening two and one-half 
centuries? Most of that story may never be known, but a well- 
directed investigation of 17th and 18th century documents may 
reveal Cyrano de Bergerac as a vital link in the history of 
French democratic theory.28 
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spectateurs habitués au grand récit final des tragédies. Tous étaient 
d’avis...que Cyrano méritait, 4 son époque, comme auteur tragique, une 
place d’honneur a cété de Corneille et que la reprise d’une piéce de 
n’importe lequel de ses contemporains n’aurait obtenu pareil succés.” 
Cited by Lachévre in «Oeuvres diverses de Cyrano de B.,> p. 294. 

19. Misdirected cries, it seems. The audience misunderstood Cyrano’s 
use of the word “hostie,” thinking that he referred to the Sacrament. In 
Cyrano’s text it obviously means “enemy.” 

20. The “impious” lines are in Act V, scene 6. Séjanus, a noble Roman, 
expresses his disbelief in immortality, and shows how his philosophy 
enables him to meet death without fear. 

21. As the Governor of New France says: “Ils veulent absolument que 
vous soyez magicien.” Whether or not Cyrano believed, erroneously, 
that he had demonstrated the rotation of the earth is immaterial. The 
point is that Jesuits are shown believing in magic, a form of superstition 
which Cyrano particularly detested, and which he attacks repeatedly. 

22. «Oeuvres libertines,» ed. cit., I, 45: “Voyés-vous, me dit-it, a 
moins de porter un bonnet carré, un chapperon ou une soutane, quoy que 
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vous puissiés dire de beau, s’il est contre le principe de ces Docteurs 
de drap, vous estes un idiot, un fol ou un athée. On m’a voulu mettre en 
mon pats 4 l’Inquisition, pour ce qu’a la barbe des Pédans aheurtez 
j’avois soustenu qu’il y avoit du vuide dans la Nature.” Like many an- 
other after him, Cyrano found it safer to put such sentiments in the 
mouth of a Spaniard. 
23. Ibid., I, 75: “Par ma foy, monsieur, je ne croyrai jamais qu’un mas- 
son si expert puisse estre Philosophe si je ne vous en ay vous-mesme 
pour tesmoing.” 
24. Ibid., I, 83: “ ‘Songés 4 librement vivre’...c’est l’adieu dont en ce 
pais-la, on prend congé de quelqu’un, comme le ‘bonjour’ ou le ‘monsieur, 
vostre Serviteur’ s’exprime par ce compliment: ‘Ayme-moy, Sage, puis 
que je t’ayme.’ ” 
25. Ibid., I, 88: “Les Grands de Vostre Monde sont enragez de faire 
parade d’un instrument qui désigne un bourreau, qui n’est forgé que pour 
vous détruire, enfin l’ennemi juré de tout ce qui vit.” 
26. Ibid., I, 155, 156: “Pensiez-vous donc, me dit-elle, que ce grand 
Aigle fut nostre Souverain? C’est une imagination de vous autres 
Hommes, qui, a cause que vous laissez commander aux plus grands, aux 
plus forts et aux plus cruels de vos compagnons, avez sotement cra, 
jugeant de toutes choses par vous, que 1’Aigle nous devoit commander. 
Mais nostre politique est bien autre; car nous ne choisissons pour 
nos Roys que les plus foibles, les plus doux et les plus pacifiques; encor 
les changeons-nous tous les six mois, et nous les prenons foibles, afin 
que le moindre 4 qui ils auroient fait quelque tort se pit venger de luy. 
Nous le choisissons doux, afin qu’il ne haisse ny ne se fasse hair de 
personne; et nous voulons qu’il soit d’une humeur pacifique pour éviter 
la guerre, le canal de toutes les injustices.” 
27. Ibid.,I, 159: “Ces pauvres serfs ont si peur de manquer de maistres, 
que comme s’ils appréhendoient que la liberté ne leur vint de quelque 
endroit non attendu, ils se forgent des Dieux de toutes parts, dans l’eau, 
dans l’air, dans le feu, sous la terre; ils en feront plutost de bois, qu’ils 
n’en ayent; et je croy mesme qu’ils se chatoiiillent des fausses espérances 
de l’immortalité, moins par l’horreur dont le non-estre les effraye, que 
par lacrainte qu’ils ont de n’avoir pas qui leur commande aprés la mort.” 
28. Pintard, op. cit., feels that there is “a thin but definite break” be- 
tween the last of the school of Montaigne-Charron and the first of the 
Eighteenth-Century philosophers. He states that the most impious work 
composed in the time of Louis XIV was the <<Theophrastus redivivus,> 
that this work shows no influence from the libertines of the first half of 
the century, and that it was inspired directly by the Ancients. Cyrano de 
Bergerac is at least mentioned in the «Theophrastus.» The influence 
of Cyrano on Swift and on Voltaire is admitted by most scholars. We 


know that his works were being constantly republished, and, presumably, 
read, 
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One relatively undeveloped subject concerning Péguy is his 
friendship for Bernard Lazare.! And although Péguy himself 
wrote a major portion of his «Notre Jeunesse>* about Lazare, 
little is known about the relationship of these two spiritual an- 
archists who possessed a common ‘mystique.’? Perhaps even 
more significant is the fact that, without Péguy, Lazare would 
probably remain unknown to his Jewish co-religionists.? ifs 
like Montaigne, who immortalized his friendship for La Boétie 
in his «Essais,> Péguy, too, paid a debt of gratitude to the 
memory of a very important influence in his life, it is due to his 
own mystique of friendship. Indeed, if we analyze what friend- 
ship meant to Péguy, and more particularly his friendship for 
Lazare, we shall have the key to his mystique of Justice, Hu- 
manitarianism and other universal values, as well as the expla- 
nation for this “amitié que nulle mort ne devait rompre” and 
which was “parfaitement mutuelle, parfaitement parfaite.”° 
This, when, as it has been pointed out, “il n’était pas facile de 
demeurer l’ami de Péguy!” 

The friendship between Péguy and Lazare stems from the 
Dreyfus Affair. Lazare had beenone of the first to be convinced 
of the innocence of the Army captain. And with the new docu- 
ments and striking evidence that turned up, he was able to per- 
suade Zola to his side. Zola, in turn, now joined by Picquart, 
Scheurer-Kestner and others, demanded an immediate revision 
of the trial. Péguy, like Jaurés, joined the Dreyfusard forces 
as a socialist; in contrast with the latter, however, Péguy re- 
mained ever afterward a Dreyfusard: unlike those who were 
seeking to make political capital out of the case, he remained 
faithful to his ‘mystique’ of Dreyfusism. Indeed, it is note- 
worthy that out of the political chaos and intriguing in France 
during the Dreyfus Affair there emerges a struggle between a 
‘mystique’ and a ‘politique.’ The history of this struggle, at 
once spiritual and political, is best seen in the pariah existence 
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of Péguy and Lazare, for whom the highest law was Conscience 
and in whose Dreyfusism, therefore, one finds a ‘mystique’ that 
separates them from other Dreyfusards and which links them 
together in a common bond. 

In effect, for Lazare conscience was “un absolu,”’ and in 
Péguy one found a man “qui n’a de comptes 4 rendre qu’a lui- 
méme.”® And it was justice, a sine qua non of their conscience, 
they were going to demand in all aspects pertaining to the Drey- 
fus case! In the face of all the mounting irrefutable evidence 
Lazare was going to awaken the conscience of France’ and 
Péguy threw himself into the Dreyfus Affair “a corps perdu 
pour Ame sauve” since it was for him “un événement de guerre 
sainte,”!° 

When, therefore, the truth of Dreyfus’ innocence or guilt was 
being side-tracked in favor of new and irrelevant considerations 
foreign to the issue, such as the impugning of the Army’s good 
name with its loss of prestige and authority, Péguy recognized 
in the Dreyfus case “une question de justice pure: Dreyfus 
était innocent, la révision s’imposait, le crime de 1’ Etat- -major 
devait étre puni.”!1_ Unreservedly, “dans ce choc entre la rai- 
son d’Etat et la conscience, it s’est jeté sans ménagements du 
coté de la conscience.”!* And when, moreover, Dreyfus, who 
had succeeded in obtaining a retrial at Rennes in 1899, was 
again found guilty “with extenuating circumstances” only to be 
“pardoned” ten days later by President Loubet, Péguy con- 
sidered this as a mockery of truth and justice. What kind of 
justice was this when a man who was innocent “accepted” the 
amnesty of the government! Péguy could no longer be interested 
in the man Dreyfus if he himself turned his back on justice. 
Lazare, too, thought that “Dreyfus était bien sot de se donner 
tant de mal pour faire consacrer son innocence par les autorités 
constituées,”!3 and broke with Dreyfusism. Indeed, “Il ne lui 
venait point 4 la pensée qu’une cour de cassation pit faire ou ne 
pas faire, fit ou ne fit pas innocence de Dreyfus.”!* Neither 
Lazare nor Péguy could foresee that the resumption of the 
Dreyfus case in the retrial would be “la plus basse dégradation, 
un détournement total, un détournement grossier de la mystique 
en politique.”!> 

To what extent the Dreyfus ‘mystique’ had deteriorated into 
a ‘politique’ of injustice can be seen in the events that followed. 
Lazare, in contrast with Dreyfus, who accepted the pardon, re- 
fused the pardon, wishing an unambiguous reversal of the origi- 
nal sentence, and therefore decided to use other means to fur- 
ther the sanctity and inviolability of justice. His approach was 
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to combat all oppression and injustice wherever they might be 
found, regardless of religion or race.!© And when Jaurés and 
the Socialist party wanted to stop the Affair at any price, wel- 
coming the pardon, Péguy, seeing in “la gueule des masses 
socialistes son alcool d’appétit du pouvoir, de violence et d’in- 
justice — pour tout dire, en un mot, de “politique,”!’ left the 
first national convention of socialism “écoeuré du mensonge et 
de l’injustice nouvelle qui s’imposeraient, au nom d’un parti 
nouveau”!® and decided to publish “ce que mes amis sentaient, 
disaient, pensaient, voulaient, croyaient, savaient.”!? With the 
publication of the first «<Cahiers>> in 1900, thus, Péguy declared 
war on such former stalwarts as Herr and Blum and showed 
clearly his opposition to a ‘politique’ in conflict with his Drey- 
fusist mystique. 

To be sure, the steadfastness of purpose and unbending ideal 
of both Péguy and Lazare, which caused them frequently to sev- 
er relationships with former friends, called for a heroism not 
many could boast of. Romain Rolland, referring to the publi- 
cation in the <Cahiers>> of his <Jean Christophe,>> that heroic 
figure willing to struggle with the adversities of life, attributes 
it in part to Péguy’s “revolte morale” when he says: “Sans la 
révélation de cette existence, de cette présence, aurais-je écrit, 
les années suivantes, mes «Vies des Hommes Illustres>2° et 
risqué la grande aventure de «Jean-Christophe ? > na] And, as 
Rolland further points out, Péguy’s “revolt” was not born from 
defeat but rather from victory; his Dreyfusism had triumphed: 
unlike those for whom Dreyfusism was a political battle, “pour 
les Ames, comme celle de Péguy, le tout de la vie, morale, 
religieuse, éternelle, y était engagé.”** Indeed, only heroic 
qualities were of any importance to Péguy. Speaking of Lazare, 
whom he calls “un héros,” he says: “Ce sont de tels hommes 
qui comptent, et qui comptent seuls.”¢3 

It was thus to Lazare, the “ami intérieur,” “inspirateur 
secret” and “patron” of the «<Cahiers>>** that Péguy delegated 
the task of writing “une défense des congrégations persécu- 
tées.”25 Now again it was a question of a “dreyfusisme dé- 
composé,” a “politique dreyfusiste” in which the crux of the 
problem was that the government failed to keep its promises, 
as a result of which the reality of individual liberty was endan- 
gered. In his ‘consultation’ to Péguy of August 6, 1902, which 
he entitles «La Loi et les Congrégations,> Lazare writes:2° 
«| .j’ai uniquement appliqué 4 l’étude des affaires présentes 
les princives et les régles qui nous ont guidé dans l’affaire 
Dreyfus.” f Making a careful study of the interpretations given 
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by the Governments of Waldeck-Rousseau and Combes to the 
‘loi sur le contrat d’association,’? Lazare shows that any such 
law is bad if it depends on “1l’arbitraire gouvernemental, arbi- 
traire qui est aujourd’hui anticlérical, qui sera demain réacti- 
onaire, arbitraire qui permettra a un ministre futur d’anéantir 
Voeuvre du ministre présent.”*8 In other words, Lazare fears 
the anti-dreyfusard position which brings in “considérations 
extérieures, absolument étrangéres 4 la justice méme.”*? If 
we are not careful, Lazare points out, “demain on nous mettra 
en demeure d’applaudir le gendarme francais qui prendra l’en- 
fant par le bras pour l’obliger a entrer dans 1’école laYque.”?° 
Like a refrain, Lazare reiterates his warning that: “Il faut plus 
que jamais nous rattacher 4a la liberté. Nous avons le souci... 
de combattre ce que nous croyons fermement étre des doctrines 
d’erreur,”>! adding that confidence should be had only “En ceux 
que saura former la liberté, car nous avons foi en elle, et nous 
avons foi en la raison.”?¢ 

In this ‘consultation,’ which Péguy has called the “testament 
mystique” of Lazare,?> one can readily see that the un-partisan 
Lazare, true always to himself, to his conscience and sense of 
justice, was opposed, as was Péguy, to a Dreyfusism which de- 
generated into a ‘politique.’ In all instances, he was “contre 
Vexception, contre la loi d’exception, contre la mesure d’ex- 
ception, qu’elle fit pour ou contre, persécution ou grace. Il 
était pour le ‘niveau’ de la justice.”>+ Moreover, as it will have 
been observed through the previous discussion of the Dreyfus 
‘politique’ — and this applies as well to the notion of Justice as 
expressed by Péguy himself —this was no matter of abstract 
theorizing or of utopian ideologies but rather of “une liberté 
toute organique et vivante.”25 Together, Lazare and Péguy 
lived and practiced what they preached and believed in. Indeed, 
their friendship was not only a meeting of minds — a common 
Weltanschauung — and consisted not only of mutual esteem but 
demanded a total action of one’s being —“la connaissance et 
Vaction totales de l’étre,” which in turn depended on justice 
and truth, >° 

Both Péguy and Lazare, as uncompromising apostles of truth 
and ardent champions of consistency, of the law against “excep- 
tion,” viewed all problems in terms of broad issues which con- 
cern all of humanity. The Jewish origins of Dreyfus were not a 
matter of indifference to Péguy for whom Israél was “l’image 
de sa mystique,...et aussi de sa vocation de douleur.”?’ In 
effect, “La tragédie juive et la mystique qui en est inséparable, 
formaient pour lui une des caractéristiques grandioses de 
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l’histoire humaine.”38 The Jewish problem he envisages there- 
fore solely as a human problen;; it is for the suffering Jews who 
fit in with his esthetics of poverty that he has most compassion. 
Just as “Les antisémites capitalistes connaissent peut-étre les 
Juifs capitalistes,” says Péguy, for the same reason he only 
knows “des Juifs pauvres et des Juifs misérables.”?? Lazare, 
too, turns his attention to the poor, downtrodden and persecuted 
after resigning from the Comité d’Action Sioniste because he 
saw inHerzl’s movement “une tentative d’embourgeoisement.”*° 
In a letter written sometime before 1900,4! in reply to the re- 
proach for his interest in humanity, in the proletariat, Lazare 
writes: “Pensez-vous donc qu’en agissant ainsi je ne travaille 
pas pour ceux d’entre Israél qui souffre? Pourquoi restreindre 
son action? Croyez-vous que les vieux prophétes ne parlaient 
que pour Juda? S’ils n’avaient parlé que pour lui, ils ne se- 
raient pas éternels. Ils vivent encore parce qu’ils ont aidé les 
hommes 4a créer la justice qui se réalisera un jour.”*¢ 
Embracing with affection and sympathy all of humanity, 
esvecially those who need their help and who stand in the uni- 
verse as persona non grata,.Péguy and Lazare adopt an inter- 
national*> or humanitarian ‘mystique.’ To Lazare internation- 
alism is not only a matter of diplomatic amities but represents 
ties of human fraternity. In other words, “L’humanité n’est pas 
simplement une expression anthropologique, politique ou éco- 
nomique, elle doit é6tre une expression esthéthique.”44 Péguy, 
who sees in the above attitude of Lazare qualities of a prophet, 
actually possesses a similar outlook, since his sphere of inter- 
est is not limited to any particular group: “Quand Péguy monte 
en chaire,...il parle a tous les hommes, et le monde entier est 
au prone.”4*° The dissident socialism of Péguy and Lazare, 
true to the above process of thought, “n’était nullement anti- 
francais,...nullement antinational. Il était essentiellement et 
rigoureusement, exactement international.”4© And the objective 
of this socialism wasthe people: “Loin d’atténuer, loin d’effacer 
le neuple, au contraire, il l’exaltait, il Vassainissait.”*’ No 
wonder, then, that Péguy dissociates himself from the “fraction 
guesdiste” that gave way to “bourgeois intellectuels” who sup- 
pressed liberty of conscience, and sacrificed the ‘people’ (48 
With an attack against the bourgeois ‘privileged’ and all 
those ~vho stood in a position of ‘exception’ that was expressed 
directly or by implication, it was inevitable that Péguy and 
Lazare, as has already been suggested, should have fallen out 
of favor with many former friends and groups. Uncompromising 
and unconservative inhis mentality and approach to all problems, 
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Lazare, in opposition to those who during the Dreyfus af - 
fair were glad to accept the amnesty offered because of their 
wish for peace, “une sorte d’appétence au néant terrestre de la 
part d’un peuple dont ona parlé trop et qui est frappé,”*? forced 
the Jews to act, realizing that the emancipated Jew must be a 
rebel and champion of an oppressed people.°9 Not to be outdone 
by Lazare, Péguy in like manner feels that the life of an ‘honnéte 
homme’ must be that of a “renégation perpétuelle,” an “infidé- 
lité perpétuelle,” because the man who wishes to remain faithful 
to justice “doit se faire incessamment infidéle aux injustices 
inépuisablement triomphantes.”5! Indeed, Péguy, too, will re- 
pudiate all injustice even when —or, rather, because —it is a 
question of friends and friendship, both of which he judged “sans 
indulgence.”52 The common ‘mystique’ of friendship held by 
both Péguy and Lazare, and to which they are as faithful as they 
are to their ‘mystique’ of life explains why theirs remained un- 
disturbed and unbroken to the very last. 

As has been pointed out by historians and critics, the secret 
to the ‘mystique’ of Péguy and Lazare is not to be found in any 
intellectual or metaphysical system.53 Certainly Péguy is not 
a Marxist doctrinarian who seeks to thrust the masses into a 
mechanistic and materialistic metaphysics. In point of fact, he 
is more indebted to Bergson for having denounced universal 
intellectualism which consists of thinking “par pensées toutes 
faites” and for having shown a method “pour conduire la raison 
a l’étreinte de la réalité.” To be sure, more important for the 
non-conformist Péguy than a ‘system’ was “le grand souffle de 
libération,” which broke “les habitudes, les allégeances con- 
tractées,...cette peur de soi et d’étre soi, toutes ces lachetés 
et ces mensonges.”°4 In other words, Péguy’s concepts are at 
best a body of concurrent doctrines which thrive in an atmos- 
phere of a multiplicity of free minds. In no way is this a ‘mys- 
tique’ of sentimentalism; rather it constitutes one of the first 
realities that lead the world and is a spontaneous force, “un 
dynamisme” which “s’apparente 4 l’élan vital bergsonien.”°> 

Translating this into a position toward life —and Lazare, 
like Spinoza, finds that “La sagesse est une méditation non pas 
de la mort, mais de la vie”56— whenever it is a question in 
one’s life of a struggle between a ‘politique’ and a ‘mystique’ 
or, to borrow a Pascalian expression, between ‘le coeur’ and ‘la 
raison,’ Péguy and Lazare represent the virtues of ‘le coeur,’ 
of Conscience. That is why Péguy refused to accept the political 
ideology of reality to sacrifice Dreyfus as one individual citizen 
in favor of the State, when it was a question of truth and justice. 
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That is why, too, Lazare when told by a friend that the Cour de 
Cassation had judged against him replied: “C’est moi qui ai 
jugé autrement que la Cour de Cassation.”57 As Péguy says of 
him,°8 Lazare was a man “pour qui tout l’appareil des puis- 
sances temporelles, les puissances... politiques, intellectuelles, 
mentales méme ne pesaient pas une once devant une révolte, 
devant un mouvement de la conscience propre.” 
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INDICE DE ANALOGIAS ENTRE LA 
THERA CZP ESPANOL AWN TIGUA 
Yded MODERNVA 
Eduardo M. Torner 


FUNDACION “JUAN LUIS VIVES’, LONDON 
[ Véase Symposium, III (1949)] 


(Conclusioén) 


SEGUNDA PARTE. 


Analogias de forma. 


La segunda parte se consagra a las analogias de forma, y 
abarca tres sSubdivisiones: A. canciones de desarrollo parale- 
listico, B. el zéjel, y C. formas varias. Al final se hallara una 
amplia bibliografia y un indice onomastico. La colocacion de 
las canciones, en el cuerpo de este trabajo, por orden alfabético 
del primer verso, y Su numeracion sucesiva, nos exime de ajfia- 
dir un indice de dichos primeros versos. 


A. Canciones de desarrollo paralelistico. 


No es necesario, ni seria posible en todos los ejemplos, 
sefalar antecedentes concretos a los temas que integran este 
grupo de cantos. Basta su lectura para traernos directamente 
a la memoria los estilos y maneras ce la primitiva lirica pe- 
ninsular de tipo gallegoportugués: estrofas paralelisticas con 
un mismo estribillo, que en tanta abundancia ofrecen los siglos 
XII y XIIl. 

Acaso sean también recuerdo de esta lirica primitiva, aun- 
que mas perdido, las letras del grupo anterior sefaladas con 
los nimeros 5, “A la gala de Ja rosa bella”; 9, “A la rama de la 
zarzuela”; 22, “Angeles somos”: 33, “Me tirastes un limon”; 
37, “As meninas todas tres Marias”; 87, “Estas puertas son de 


pino.” 
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La metrificacién ofrece en este grupo, en contraste con el 
anterior, marcada preferencia por el verso largo y con tenden- 
cia al endecasilabo de gaita gallega, perfectamente acentuado 
en muchos casos. 


186 


-‘A los rayos del sol se peina mi amor; 
se viste y se calza dél mismo color.’ 


-Ay de mi que me Lleva la toca el rido: 
bajateme por ella, galan querido. 

-‘A los rayos del sol se peina mi amor; 
se viste y se calza,del mismo color.’ 


-Ay de mi que me lleva la toca el agua: 
bajateme por ella, galan del alma. 

-‘A los rayos del sol se peina mi amor; 
se viste y se calza del mismo color.’ 


Danza transcrita en Infiesto (Asturias). El estribillo, lo 
entonan todas las personas que forman la danza en contestacion 
a la letra que va desarrollando un solo cantor. 

En Santander se canta la Siguiente, que bien pudiera ser re- 
cuerdo lejano de otra analoga a la anterior: 


El panuelo de mi nina, 
que ella lavandole estaba, 
jay, ay, ay, que me lo lleva el rio! 
jay, ay, ay, que me lo lleva el agua! 
(Calleja, “Cantos de la Montana,” pag. 4.) 


187 


Aquel pino que esta en el pinar, florido y hermoso, 
a cortarlo quisieron entrar cuatro buenos mozos. 
A cortarlo quisieron entrar, pero no pudieron; 
a cortarlo quisieron entrar, mi amor el primero. 


Aquel pino que esta en el pinar, florido y gallardo, 
a cortarlo quisieron entrar cuatro de a caballo. 


Se canta asi en varios pueblos de la Vera de Plasencia, dan- 
zando alrededor de la ‘hoguera’ en la noche vispera del dia de 
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San Juan, Se llama ‘hoguera’ un Arbol cortado por los mozos y 
plantado para la fiesta en el centro de la plaza del pueblo. El 
cantar hace referencia a esta costumbre. La persona que me 
ha proporcionado la letra afirm6é que hoy sdlo cantan los versos 
transcritos y que él no recordaba, en sus cuarenta y tres anos, 
haber oido nunca continuacién. Sin embargo, es evidente que la 
cancion se halla incompleta, y su desarrollo paralelistico esta 
dien claramente iniciado en los dos versos de la segunda estro- 
fa. Publica versiones, también incompletas, Kurt Schindler en 
su coleccion: Caceres, nums. 293 y 381, y Soria, nim. 667. 


188 


-‘Aqui cortamos los ramos 
los asturianos.’ 


-Ramos corto un caballero, 
-‘Los asturianos.’ 
-ramos cortara un hidalgo. 
-‘Los asturianos.’ 
-Por cortar corto su dedo, 
-‘Los asturianos.’ 
-Por cortar cort6 su mano. 
-‘Los asturianos.’ 
(Danza asturiana, transcrita en Llanes.) 


Véase como analogia formal, aunque no es paralelistica, la 
siguiente letra con que Lope de Vega imita una danza popular 
de su tiempo: 


-La Virgen de la Cabeza 

-§ Quién como ella!’ 

-hizo gloria aquesta tierra. 

- Quién como ella!’ 

-Tiene la frente de perlas 

-‘;Quién como ella!’ 

-y de oro fino las hebras. 

-‘Quién como ella!’ 

-Parid quedando doncella. 

-‘,Quién como ella!’ 

-Sana cuantos van a verla. 

-“Quién como ella!’ : 
(“La tragedia del Rey don Sebastian.”) 
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Si bien no es exacta la analogia, recuerda también esa espe- 
cial disposicion esta otra danza del mismo Lope. Ofrece, ade- 
mas, la particularidad de desarrollarse como Zejel: 


-‘A la vina, vinadores, 
que sus frutos de amores son.’ 


-A la vina tan galana, 

-‘Que sus frutos de amores Son.’ 
-de color de oro y grana, 

-‘Que sus frutos de amores son.” 
-cubre de vello y flor cana 

los racimos de dos en dos. 

-‘A la vina, vinadores 

que sus frutos de amores son.’ 


-A la vina tan garrida, 

-‘Que sus frutos de amores son.’ 

-ahora que esta florida, 

-‘Que sus frutos de amores son.’ 

-a las hermosas convida 

con los pampanos y flores. 

-‘A la vina, vinadores, 

que sus frutos de amores son.’ 
(“El Heredero del cielo,” auto.) 


La forma poética del cantar asturiano se practicaba ya en el 
Siglo XIII. Recordemos la Cantica de Gonzalo de Berceo: 


‘Eya velar, eya velar, eya velar.’ 


Velat aliama de los indios, 
‘eya velar’ 
que non vos furten el Fijo de Dios, 
‘eya velar’ 
ca furtarvoslo querran 
‘eya velar’ 
Andrés e Piedro e Iohan, 
‘eya velar’... 


Esta vieja forma espafiola es hoy muy usada por el cancio- 
nero popular cubano, donde se la distingue con el nombre de 
‘Son,’ y ha sido incorporada desde hace algunos afios a la poesia 
culta de aquel pais, llevada de la mano por los mejores poetas 
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nacionales. Nuestro Garcia Lorca, visitante de Cuba hacia 1930, 
compuso tambien un ‘Son,’ que empieza: 


Cuando llegue la luna llena 

iré a Santiago de Cuba, 

‘iré a Santiago’ 

en un coche de aguas negras, 

‘iré a Santiago.’ 

Cantaran los techos de palmeras 
‘iré a Santiago’ 

cuando la palma quiere ser cigtiena 
‘iré a Santiago’ 

y cuando quiere ser medusa el platano 
‘iré a Santiago’... 


V. el tema num. 97. 


189 


-;Ay Juana, cuerpo garrido! 

jAy Juana, cuerpo lozano! 

, Donde le dejas a tu buen amigo? 
, Donde le dejas a tu buen amado? 
-Muerto le dejo a la orilla del rio; 
muerto le dejo a la orilla del vado. 
- ,Cuanto me das y volvértelo he vivo? 
,Cuanto me das y volvértelo he sano? 
-Doyte las armas y doyte el rocino; 
doyte las armas y doyte el caballo. 
-No he menester armas ni rocino, 
no he menester armas ni caballo. 


Transcribe este antiguo e incompleto cantar asturiano Mila 
y Fontanals en su obra “Del decasilabo y endecasilabo anapés- 
tico” (Obras, vol V, pag. 339). Juan Menéndez Pidal, en “Poesia 
popular: coleccién de los viejos romances que se cantan por los 
asturianos”... (Madrid, 1885), lo da con el principio: 


;Ay probe Xuana de cuerpo garrido! 
;Ay probe Xuana de cuerpo galano!... 


Lo reproducen asi Menéndez Pelayo, “Antologia,” X, pag. 
141, y C. Michaélis de Vasconcellos, “Cancionero de Ajuda,” 


vol. II, pag. 931. 
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190 


Ay, Maruxina, tt fusti a los figos, 
fusti muy tardi, ya estaben coidos. 
Ay, Maruxina, tu fusti a los prunos, 
fusti temprano, no estaben maduros. 
(Viejo cantar asturiano, de reminiscencia paralelistica, reco- 
gido por Rubén Dario en el trabajo “Poesia asturiana,” que 
forma parte del libro “Todo al vuelo,” Madrid, 1912.) V. el 
tema num. 37. 


Gul 


La letra que sigue constituye, sin duda alguna, el ejemplo 
lirico mas hermoso e interesante de cuantos conserva hoy la 
tradicion popular asturiana. Acaso sea, por su estructura, re- 
cuerdo directo de las primeras canciones que produjo la lirica 
castellana al comenzar a expresarse en lengua vulgar. Su dis- 
posicion paralelistica es la mas elemental de cuantas pueden 
emplearse, ya que procede verso a verso, como parece que lo 
harian también los nums. 188 y 189. Es la letra propia de la 
famosa ‘danza prima,’ danza asturiana por antonomasia y en 
cuya ejecucion intervienen a veces varios centenares de perso- 
nas que, enlazadas por el dedo mefique y formando circulo, 
giran alrededor de una gran hoguera. La popularidad que esta 
danza tenia ya enel siglo XVIII la conocemos por Jovellanos, 
quien se refiere a ella en la carta sobre las romerias asturia- 
nas, octava de las dirigidas a don Antonio Ponz (Obras, Ed. 
Rivad., t. II). Se ocuparon también de la ‘danza prima’ Joaquin 
Costa, “Poesia popular espafiola y literatura celto-hispana,” 
Madrid, 1881; Juan Menéndez Pidal, “Poesia popular,” etc., 
Madrid, 1885; Benito Pérez Valdés, “El romancero de Riego,” 
Londres, 1842; Fermin Canella y Secades, hoja suelta publicada 
en Oviedo en 1906. No se ha dado todavia una versién completa 
de este largo poema, olvidado ya en gran parte. La mas exten- 
sa hasta ahora es la transcrita en mi “Cancionero asturiano,” 
num. 179, cuyo comienzo es: 


Ay, un galan desta villa, 
ay, un galan desta casa, 
ay, él por aqui venia, 
ay, él por aqui pasaba. 
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-Ay, diga lo que él queria, 
ay, diga lo que él buscaba. 
-Ay, busco la blanca nifia, 
ay, busco la nina blanca, 
que tiene voz delgadina, 
que tiene la voz delgada; 
cabello de oro tejia, 
cabello de oro trenzaba. 
- Ay, trenzadicos traia, 
ay, trenzadicos llevaba. 
Ay que non I’hay nesta villa, 
ay que non l’hay nesta casa, 
Si non era una mi prima, 
si non era una mi hermana, 
ay, de marido pedida, 
ay, de marido velada. 
Ay, bien qu’ora la castiga, 
ay, bien que la castigaba, 
ay, con varas las de oliva, 
ay. con varas las de malva. 
Es la causa otra su amiga, 
es la causa otra su amada, 
que la tién alla en Sevilla, 
que la tién alla en Granada. 
-Ay, diga a la blanca nina, 
ay, diga a la nina blanca 
ay, que Su amigo la espera, 
ay, que su amigo la aguarda 
al pie de una fuente fria, 
al pie de una fuente clara 
_ que por el oro corria, 
que por el oro manaba, 
donde canta la culebra, 
donde la culebra canta. 
Por arriba de una pena, 
por arriba de una mata, 
aparecio una doncella, 
es hija del rey de Arabia. 
Ya su buen amor venia, 
ya su buen amor llegaba, 
por sobre la verde oliva, 
por sobre la verde rama, 
por dond’ora el sol salia, 
por dond’ora el sol rayaba. 
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Ay, mafiana la tan fria, 

ay, mafiana la tan clara, 
ay, llegaronse a la ermita, 
ay, llegaronse a la sala 
ay, donde el abad diz misa, 
ay, donde el abad misaba; 
ay, misaba en la montina, 
ay, misaba en la montana, 
ay, el molacin l’audiba, 
ay, el molacin |’audaba. 
Ay, cantaba la culebra, 

ay, la culebra cantaba, 

ay, voz tiene de doncella, 
ay, voz tiene de galana... 


MAY 


1950 


Consta el poema de mas de doscientos versos y se canta con 
una melodia solemne, de caracter también muy viejo. El tiempo 
que requiere su interpretaci6n para la danza lo hara ver la ma- 
nera en que se va desarrollando. El estribillo con que aparece 
a continuacion es el que se emplea en la parte central de Astu- 
rias, donde esta letra tiene mas arraigo, y no es, probablemente 
el primitivo, sino que obedece al hecho de efectuarse alli la dan- 
za en la noche vispera de la festividad dela Virgen del Carmen: 


Uno 
Todos 
Uno 


Todos. 


Uno 


Todos 


Uno 


Todos. 


Brincan y bailan los peces en el rio, 
brincan y bailan de ver a Dios nacido. 
Brincan y bailan los peces en el agua, 
brincan y bailan de ver nacida el alba. 


. — Ay, un galan desta villa, 
. — {Viva la Virgen del Carmen!’ 
. — Ay, un galan desta villa, 
— ‘; Viva la Virgen del Carmen!’ 
. — Ay, un galan desta villa, 


ay, un galan desta casa. 


. — Ay, un galan desta villa, 


ay, un galan desta casa. 


. — Ay, él por aqui venia, 
— ‘;Viva la Virgen del Carmen!’.. 


192 
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En el portal de Belén 
nacio un clavel encarnado 
que por redimir al mundo 
se ha vuelto lirio morado. 


Brincan y bailan los peces en el rio... 
(Cancion de Navidad. Se canta en Burgos.) 


193 


Cantaba la paxarina 
en la espinar florida. 
La paxarina cantaba 
en la espinar granada. 
(A. de Llano, “Esfoyaza,” etc., num. 972.) 


194 


-‘Cantan los pajarillos en la torre; 
cantan y vanse y no sé para donde.’ 


-;Ay, vida! Alonso, ¢dénde la llevas 
jay, vida! cuesta arriba y todo arena? 
-‘Cantan los pajarillos en la torre; 
cantan y vanse y no sé para donde.’ 
-;Ay, vida! é Donde la Hevas, Alonso, 
jay, vida! cuesta arriba y arenoso? 
-‘Cantan los pajarillos en la torre; 
cantan y vanse y no sé para donde.’ 
-;Ay, vida! Bien cantaba la culebra 
jay, vida! y tiene voces de doncella. 
-‘Cantan los pajarillos en la torre; 
cantan y vanse y no sé para donde.’ 
-;Ay, vida! La culebra bien cantaba 
jay, vida! Y tiene voces de galana. 
-‘Cantan los pajarillos en la torre; 
cantan y vanse y no sé para donde.’ 
(Letra de danza, en Torner, “Cancionero asturia- 
no,” num. 161.) 
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195 


x 


Como se menean as troitas no rio, 
asi se menea teu corpo frolido. 
Como se menean as troitas na-y auga, 
asi se menea teu corpo, salada. 
(Cantar gallego de baile.) 


En Navalonguilla (Avila) se canta esta otra letra: 


Como se menea la aceituna sevillana, 
asi se menea tu cuerpecito, serrana. 
Como se menea la aceituna en el olivo, 
asi se menea tu cuerpecito y el mio. 

(Kurt Schindler, num. 121.) 


196 


-‘De los caranquinos, madre, vengo: 
no los puedo hallar si me duermo.’ 


-Ay, un galan desta villa, 

-No los puedo hallar si me duermo. 

-Ay, un galan desta villa, 

ay un galan desta casa. 

-‘De los caranquinos, madre, vengo: 

no los puedo hallar si me duermo.’ 

-Ay, él por aqui venia, 

-‘No los puedo hallar si me duermo. 

-Ay, él por aqui venia, 

ay él por aqui llegaba. 

-De los caranquinos, madre, vengo: 

‘no los puedo hallar si me duermo’... 
(Letra de danza. Torner, “Cancionero asturia- 
no,” num. 129.) Sigue desarrollandose asi la 
letra del poema anteriormente citado. 


toe 


- 4Donde le tienes el amor, salada? 

-Soldadito le tengo en la Habana. 

- ,Donde le tienes el amor, morena? 

-Soldadito le tengo en la guerra. 
(Olmeda, “Folklore de Burgos.”) 
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El ‘rey raitan’ cas6 con ‘xarrica’; 
qué querra el ‘rey raitan’ paxara tan rica? 
El ‘rei raitan’ cas6 con ‘fiasbata’; 
qué querra el ‘rey raitan’ paxara tan guapa? 
Este cantar de boda de pajaros fué recogido por José Ma. Fer- 
nandez en Pajares y publicado por él enel semanario “Asturias,” 
BuenosPpAires, 19335 t.-l 


Loo 


-‘f£ntrate en mi barca, linda morenita, 
éntrate en mi barca, linda morena.’ 


-Digame el barquero, cuerpo garrido, 
doncellas honradas cuantas pasan el rio. 
-‘Entrate en mi barca, linda morenita, 
éntrate en mi barca, linda morena.’ 
-Digame el barquero, cuerpo gallardo, 
doncellas honradas cuantas pasan el vado. 
-‘Entrate en mi barca, linda morenita, 
éntrate en mi barca, linda morena.’ 


-Tres de las casadas, de las solteras cinco, 
solteras y casadas todas pasan el rio. 
-‘Entrate en mi barca... 

-Tres de las solteras, de las casadas cuatro; 
solteras y casadas todas pasan el vado. 
-‘Entrate en mi barca... 


-Si alguna de ellas cayera en el rio, 
fuera la esposita de don Rodrigo. 
-‘Entrate en mi barca...’ 

-Si alguna de ellas cayera en el vado, 
fuera la esposita de don Gonzalo. 
-‘Entrate en mi barca...’ 


Que tanto la estima su dulce amigo: 
sacala, barquero, cuerpo garrido. 
-‘Entrate en mi barca... 

-Que tanto la estima su dulce amado: 
sacala, barquero, cuerpo gallardo. 
-‘Entrate en mi barca, linda morenita, 
éntrate en mi barca linda morena.’ 
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Cancion transcrita en Llanes. Se la conoce con el nombre 
de “El barquero” y se canta en uno de los momentos de “La 
Salea,” romeria maritima en barcas engalanadas. En mi “Can- 
cionero asturiano” figura incompleta. La versidn que aqui doy 
me ha sido comunicada hace algunos anos. 


La primera estrofa de esta cancion es, en todo, hermana 
legitima de aquélla del siglo XV que da Juan Vazquez en uno de 
sus dos libros: 


Puse mis amores en Fernandillo, 
jay, que era casado, mal me ha mentido! 


Digasme el barquero, barquero garrido, 
gen cual de aquellas barcas va Fernandillo? 
El traidor era casado, mal me ha mentido! 


Se adivina, ya que no el asunto de una cancidn larga, si la 
continuaciOn de una segunda estrofa en que, como en la asturia- 
na, la palabra ‘gallardo’ sefiala la rima alternada, que aqui va 
bien con ‘Fernando,’ 
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Has de cantar a veira do rio 
o son das olinas do campo frolido. 
Has de cantar a veira do mar 
o son das olinas que soben e van. 
(Cantar gallego de baile.) 
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Muerta la dejan aquellos villanos, 
muerta la dejan en aquellos llanos. 
(Ledesma, “Cancionero salmantino.”) 


Por el metro y por el caracter, estos dos versos tienen toda 
la apariencia de haber pertenecido a un cantar paralelistico. 
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-‘Tu que me diste las zapatillas, 
ayudamelas a calzar. 

Vaya al diablo el zapalastr6én 
que conmigo queria casar.’ 
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-Soy majo y quiero tendella 
-Ayidamelas a calzar, 

-la capa y dormir en ella. 
-Y conmigo queria casar. 
-Ay, tendi la mi camisa 
-‘Ayudamelas a calzar.’ 
-’n una planta de artemisa. 
-‘Y conmigo queria casar.’ 
-Ay, tendi la mi boada 
-‘Ayadamelas a calzar.’ 
-’n una planta de hortelana. 
-‘Y conmigo queria casar.’ 


-Sarasa de flor de pico 

-‘Ayudamelas a calzar.’ 

-traila la de don Benito. 

-‘Y conmigo queria casar.’ 

-Sarasa de flor tostada 

-Ayudamelas a calzar. 

-Traila Antona la Condada. 

-‘Y conmigo queria casar.’ 
(Letra de danza. Torner, “Cancionero astu- 
riano,” num. 303.) 
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Uvas tiene la parra del cura, 
uvas tiene, pero no maduras. 
Uvas tiene la parra del fraile, 
uvas tiene y no Se las da a nadie. 
(Calleja, “Cantos de la Montafia,” nim. 23 
de la seccion de Bailes.) 
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No parece haber arraigado la forma paralelistica en los can- 
cioneros hispanoamericanos. La época de comienzos de la co- 
lonizaciOn era mas bien en la Peninsula la del romance, y a 
juzgar por lo limitado de los ejemplos que hoy conserva la me- 
moria popular espafiola, cabe pensar que la cancion estrofica 
paralelistica no era tampoco entonces muy frecuente entre no- 
sotros. Los siglos posteriores prefieren formas liricas breves: 
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cuartetas y seguidillas, principalmente, las cuales, como suce- 
did con el romance, invadieron América. Entre las canciones 
hispanoamericanas encuentro fa siguiente con recuerdo de la 
lirica paralelistica: 


Una mexicana que fruta vendia, 
ciruelas, chabacanos, melon y sandia. 
Dia, dia, dia, sera la vieja del otro dia. 
Una jalisciense que fruta compraba, 
duraznos, capulines, melon o guayaba. 
(Vicente T. Mendoza, “Origen de tres juegos mexi- 
canos.” En el “Anuario de la Sociedad Folklérica 
de México,” México, 1942.) 


B. Zéjel. 


Esta forma lirica, que aparece reiteradamente en el “Can- 
cionero” de Abencuzman y cuya invenciOn se atribuye a Mocadem 
de Cabra el Ciego (muerto es de 912) tiene en el cancionero 
popular actual, hasta ahora recogido, la representacio6n tnica 
del ejemplo aqui transcrito. Acaso su artificiosidad, como ya 
he dicho, no le permitid desprenderse de la mano de los poetas 
cultos para paSar a convivir y crecer descuidadamente con las 
otras formas lhricas mas se villas y, por tanto, de mas facil 
imitaciOn para el andnimo poeta del pueblo. 
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Todos.-‘No hay tal andar como buscar a Cristo, 
no hay tal andar como a Cristo buscar. 
Que no hay tal andar,’ 


Uno.-No hay tal andar como andar a la una 
y veréis al nifio en la cuna, 
que nacio en la noche oscura 
de Belén en un portal. 
Que no hay tal andar. 


Todos. -‘No hay tal andar como buscar a Cristo...’ 
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Uno.-No hay tal andar como andar a las dos 
y veréis al hijo de Dios 
que por nos salvar a nos 
Sangre quiso derramar. 
Que no hay tal andar. 


Todos.-‘No hay tal andar como buscar a Cristo...’ 


Uno.-No hay tal andar como andar a las tres 
y veréis a San Andrés, 
que era uno de los tres 
pescadores en el mar. 
Que no hay tal andar. 


Todos.-‘No hay tal andar como buscar a Cristo...’ 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano.” Continta 
hasta las 12.) 


Esta cancién de Navidad se halla bastante extendida en el 
cancionero popular. Ademas de la asturiana he recogido una 
version en Salamanca y se han publicado otras varias. Véase C. 
Moran Bardon, “Poesia popular salmantina” y Calleja, “Cantos 
de la Montana.” 

Correas, en su “Vocabulario,” da los dos primeros versos 
del estribillo como Sigue: 


No hay tal andar 
como buscar a Cristo; 
no hay tal andar 
como a Cristo buscar. 

(Pag. 219.) 


Y en la pag. 70 muestra la siguiente imitacion a lo profano: 


Arremanguéme y hice colada; 
no hay tal andar como andar remangada. 
Géngora compuso una letrilla sobre esta imitacién también 
profana: 


Que no hay tal andar como estar en casa, 
que no hay tal andar como en casa estar. 


La letra de GOngora es, como se ve, recuerdo directo de la 
popular. Figura en el fndice de las poesias atribuidas en la ed. 
de Foulché-Delhosc. No figura en el de Chacon. 
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;Ay! eres como la nieve, 
salada, que Cai a copos, 
por eso te quieren, nina, 
morena, tanto mis ojos. 
(Copla asturiana.) 


Se encuentran en algunas regiones castellanas, y también en 
el Norte, coplas que forman los octosilabos segundo y cuarto 
anteponiendo las palabras ‘morena’ y ‘salada,’ con preferencia 
la primera. Yes curioso advertir que en la tradici6n escrita 
del siglo XVII existen seguidillas que hacen esto mismo: tienen 
como estribillo constante, colocado antes de los versos segundo 
y cuarto, la palabra ‘morena.’ Sia la copla asturiana le quita- 
mos los estribillos quedaria como seguidilla de ocho y de cinco 
silabas; como parecen coplas de siete y ocho y también de siete 
y nueve silabas las seguidillas antiguas con el estribillo. Las 
tres siguientes figuran en el “Cancionero” de Sablonara: 


En la merced los hallo, 
morena, yo los remedios; 
que remedios y mercedes, 
morena, todo anda anexo. 


¢ Quien no imbidia la suerte, 
morena, de esclavo vuestro, 
pues la bolvéis de esclavo, 
morena, dueno del cielo? 


Dos estrellas le siguen, 
morena y dan luz al sol; 
va de apuesta, sefiora, 
morena, que e€SOS Ojos son. 
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;Ay! marinero, sacame del agua, 
no muera yo de muerte tan amarga. 


jAy! marinero, sacame de aqui, 
llévame a la tierra donde yo naci; 
tengo padre y madre, no los conoct; 
estoy enamorada. mi amor no esta aqul. 
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Esta letra, recogida en Asturias, ha sido ya incluida en la 
primera,.parte del Indice, pero la repito aqui por su analogia 
formal con la del siglo XV dada también anteriormente (nim. 75): 


Paséisme ahora alla serrana, 
que no muera yo en esta montana. 


Paséisme ahora allende el rio, 
paséisme ahora allende el rio, 
que estoy triste mal herido, 
que no muera yo en esta montana. 
(Barbieri, “Cancionero,” nim. 427.) 


No he tenido oportunidad de ver nuevamente el cddice de 
Palacio, transcrito por Barbieri, pero acaso falte alli el segundo 
verso de la estrofa y el transcriptor repite el primero para 
completar el texto musical La estrofa es de forma de zéjel. 
R. Menéndez Pidal corrige repitiendo ese verso en el tercer 
lugar envez de en el segundo. (“La primitiva poesia espanola.”) 
No se me oculta que la analogia formal entre estas dos letras 
puede ser cosa sélo aparente. La monorrimia en la estrofa as- 
turiana y la doble acentuacion regular en sus tres ultimos ver- 
sos, dividiéndolos en parigual periodicidad, hacen pensar en el 
romancillo, en el que, como enel romance, la persistencia de 
la monorrimia no llega a hacerse insoportable gracias a esa 
doble acentuaciOn regular que establece una cesura intermedia 
como verso impar de rima libre. No sentimos asi en los dos 
versos monorrimos del estribillo ni aun en el primero dela es- 
trofa; y esto es lo que me hace dar juntas estas dos letras. 
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Daba el sol ’n aquella pena, 
daba el sol, cascaba en ella. 


Recuerdo haber oido en Asturias, hace bastantes afos, una 
danza con este estribillo. Tiene, evidentemente, caracter viejo 
y es analogo al de la siguiente cancion del siglo XVI: 


Alta estaba la pena, 
crece la malva en ella. 


Alta estaba la pena 
riberas del rio; 
nace la malva en ella 
y el trébol florido. 
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~ 


Desde que tu te fuiste, 
sol de los soles, 

ni los pajaros cantan 
ni el rio corre. 
;Ay, amor mio! 

ni los pajaros cantan 
ni corre el rio. 


Las seguidillas cuyo estrambote repite y vuelve en su ultimo 
verso las palabras del cuarto, eran ya conocidas a principics 
del siglo XVII. Don Juan Ruiz de Alarcon tiene la siguiente en 
el acto segundo de su comedia “Las paredes oyen”: 


Venta de Viveros, 
dichoso sitio 
si el ventero es cristiano 
y es moro el vino. 
Sitio dichoso 
si el ventero es cristiano 
y el vino es moro. 
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Desque la Pascua vino 
con flores me entretengo. 


Dia de Pascua era, 
danzalo bien, morena. 


Dia de Pascua, madre, 
que prive mi donaire. 


Llegdé Pascua de flores 
con todos los amores. 


Llego Pascua florida, 
danza con garbo, nifia. 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano,” nim. 1593) 


Paseados de danza de evidente sabor viejo. Nos hacen recor- 
dar algunos otros de los siglos XVI y XVII, como los siguientes: 
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Manana de San Juan, mozas, 
Vamos a coger rosas. 
(Correas, “Vocabulario,” pag. 459.) 


Asi, vida, vida bona, 
vida, vamonos a Chacona. 


Asi, vida, vida mia, 
tu eres el alba de mi dia. 


Asi, vida, vida, amores, 
vos sois rosas destas flores. 
(Baile de la Chacona. “Norte de la poesia 
espanola,” Valencia, 1616. V. Cejador, 
“Floresta,” I, nams. 451 a 453.) 
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, Donde vas a dar agua, 
mozo de mulas ? 
Desde la cama siento 
las herraduras. 
(Olmeda, “Folklore de Burgos.”) 


Villaviciosa hermosa, 
gqué llevas dentro? 
Llevo las armas del rey 
y un pensamiento. 
Esos clavelés 
que en tu jardin los tienes sembrados, 
blancos, azules y colorados. 


La alteracion del acento de las palabras, exigida por el rit- 
mo musical, no siempre obedece, como se podria pensar, aque 
estas letras no fueron compuestas al mismo tiempo que la mt- 
sica con que hoy se cantan, sino adaptadas posteriormente y 
procedentes de otras melodias. El mismo fendmeno de altera- 
ci6n acentual lo ofrecen antiguas canciones en las que letra y 
musica nacieron juntas. Parece ser una libertad propia de la 
lirica espafiola tanto antigua como moderna, pues de otro modo 
habria que suponer la existencia de letras anteriores ajustadas 
a la acentuacioén musical y olvidadas por la tradicion oral y por 
la escrita. Es decir, que, segun la musica de la letra burgalesa 
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y la de los cuatro primeros versos de la asturiana, debio haber 
existido en otro tiempo, cosa jnadmisible, una seguidilla con 
versos alternados de ocho y de seis silabas, y no con caracter 
fluctuante, como ofrecia la seguidilla en sus primeros tiempos, 
sino perfectamente definido a juzgar por la coincidencia y de- 
cisién de los acentos cadenciales en ambas musicas, asi como 
en otras muchas que se podrian sefalar. Hay también melodias 
populares que parecen haber sido compuestas para seguidillas 
literarias de versos alternados de siete y de seis silabas, forma 
que existid hasta hace muy poco tiempo. Estas melodias se 
cantan con letras como las siguientes: 


A los arboles altos 

los lleva el viento 

y a los enamorados 
el pensamiento. 


Si quieres que te quiera, 
dame cochinés, 
de la confiterifa 
coloradinos. 


Creo, sin embargo, que estos son también casos de libertad 
de acentuacion. Para ello tengo en cuenta la existencia de le- 
tras de forma bien definida cantadas en algunos casos con alte- 
racion de acento en todos los finales de sus versos. He aqui 
dos letras de seguidilla ‘chamberga.’ La primera tiene una 
melodia de acentuacion cadencial siempre aguda, resultando en 
nuestra poética versos alternados de cuatro y de ocho silabas y 
de seisel ultimo. La melodia dela segunda sigue perfectamente 
la acentuacion literaria propia de la seguidilla chamberga, o 
sea, alternancia de versos de tres y de siete silabas y de cinco 
el ultimo: 


La nifia. 
que vino de Sevilla 
y trujo 
un delantal de lujé 
y ahora 
porque se le ha rompido, 
suspira y llora. 
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La nina, 

que vino de Sevilla, 
la cojo 

y en mi capa la embozo; 
le digo: 

cara de sol y luna, 
vente conmigo. 


Varios ejemplos de alteracion acentual en la lirica antigua: 


Pisaré yo el polvico 
atan menudico; 
pisaré yo el polvé 
atan menudo. 
(Cervantes, “La eleccion de los alcaldes de 
Daganzo,” entremés.) 

Recoge también Cervantes el cantar en el entremés “El viz- 
caino fingido” y en la novela “La Gitanilla.” Quevedo lo tiene 
en el baile “El entremetido y la duefia y el soplon.” Gdngora 
compuso sobre él una letrilla. Hay otras varias versiones en 
diferentes autores de aquel tiempo, siempre con la alteracion 
de los acentos. V. sobre este cantar R. Marin, “El Loaysa,” 
pags, 259 y 261, y Cotarelo y Mori, “Coleccién de entremeses, 
loas, ete.,” pags. celvii y-cclvili. 


;Quién vos habia de llevar! 

j;Oxala! 

jAy, Fatima, Fatima! 
(Barbieri, “Cancionero.”) 


En la huerta nace la rosa, 
quiérome ir alla 
por mirar al ruisenor 
cémo cantaba. 
(Gil Vicente, V. tema num. 31.) 


La malva morenica, y va, 
la malva morena. 
(Valdivielso, “Romancero espiritual,” pag. 
105.) 


Solfa que andaba 
el mi molindo, 
solia que andaba 
y ahora no. 
(Trillo y Figueroa, “Letrilla.”) 
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En los versos anteriores parece obligada la alteracion para 
conservar la rima, pero he aqui: un ejemplo que ofrece lugar a 
duda, ya que la alteracion se halla en todos los versos: 


-Puli, pulidf, pulido Alcaldé, 

épor qué galericas si no hay porqué ? 

-Puli, pulidf, pulido pres6, 

que no hay galeritas sin delito. 

-Yo vivo remando con mi esposa. 

-Pues no se casara y no remara. 
(Quifiones de Benavente, “La visita de la carcel,” 
entremés.) 


Se puede encontrar algan caso de alteracién acentual en la 
poesia culta moderna, como éste de Rafael Alberti en “El nifio 
muerto”: 


Rema, nino, mi remero, 
no te canses, no. 

Mira ya el puerto lunero, 
mira, miralo. 


Trata también de la alteracioOn de los acentos P. Henriquez 
Urefia en “La versificaci6n irregular,” etc. pags. 134 a 137. 
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-El de la monteruca, 
¢qué diremos que busca? 
-‘Un galan, un galan, un galan.’ 


-Aquel agurrumbau 
trai xugon colorau. 
-‘Un galan, un galan, un galan.’ 


-Aquel espantaxatos 
ya non gasta zapatos. 
-‘Un galan, un galan, un galan.’ 


-Aquella rapazona 
ya non come borona. 
-‘Un galan, un galan, un galan.’ 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano,” num. 82.) 
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Los distintos pareados con que he oido cantar esta danza, 
improvisados por el conductor, tenfan siempre la intencidén de 
zaherir a alguna de las personas que la presenciaban. 
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La nifia que es para mi, para mi, 
no la saques a bailar, a bailar, 
que en hablandole de amor, ay, de amor, 
la mas serena es la mar, si, la mar. 


Es frecuente en las letras para baile, como lo es la trans- 
crita, alargar los versos con la repetici6n de una o mas pala- 
bras a fin de ajustarse a la musica. Esto mismo hacfan algunas 
canciones antiguas para bailar, como la que sigue, del siglo 
XVI, recogida o imitada por el Candnigo Tarrega en “Los mo- 
riscos de Hornachos,” I: 


Danga morica, danga morica, danca 
al son de la guitarra, guitarra; 
danga morica a este son, morica a este son. 


No temais tener pasion, 

pues con moricos dancais, moricos dancais, 
muy gallardas bueltas days, bueltas days, 
aquel por dar onor, dar onor, 

mejor que las did Almanzor, Almanzor... 
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Mal moro, no me le robes 
este castillo de flores, 
para su dama plantado 
por galan enamorado. 
Tiene flores olorosas, 
cintas y frutas sabrosas 
cogidas en enramadas 
y para mi amor guardadas. 
(Letra de danza. Torner, “Cancionero astu- 
riano,” num. 158.) 
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x 


Mananita eres, 
eres manana; 
mananita eres 
la del alba. 
(Cantar asturiano, Hurtado, num. 89.) 


No puedo sefialarle antecedente antiguo determinado, pero no 
dudo, sin embargo, en incluir aqui esta letra por parecerme Ge 
forma y caracter antiguos. 
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No hay amor sin pena, 
pena sin dolor, 
jay, amor, amor, amor! 


A la carcel de la verde flor 
prisionero llevan a mi amor. 
No hay amor sin pena, 
pena sin dolor, 
jay, amor, amor, amor! 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano,” num. 464.) 


Es evidente el caracter antiguo del cantar. Su estribillo es 
de composicion idéntica a la de muchisimos otros de los siglos 
XV y XVI, como estos dos del “Cancionero” de Barbieri: 


A los banos del amor 
sola me iré 
y en ellos me bafiaré. 


Dos anades, madre, 
que van por aqui, 
mal penan a mi, 


Es curioso advertir la exactitud métrica entre el estribillo 


asturiano y este antiguo, cuyo Segundo verso se halla acentuado 
en el original: 


Mira que Soy nina, 
amor, dejamé, 
ay, ay que me moriré. 
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Unos.-jSefor San Pedro! 
Arrodiemos la farola, 
jviva la Pola de Siero! 
Otros.-;Viva la Pola de Siero! 
Arrodiemos la farola, 
; Valgame el Sefior San Pedro! 
Unos.-;Valgame la Soberana! 
Hemos de seguir danzando 
hasta venir la manana. 
Otros.-Hasta venir la manana 
hemos de seguir danzando, 
; Valgame la Soberana! 
(Torner, “Cancioneroasturiano,” nims. 177 
Vous.) 


Estas dos letras representan otro modo de distribucion en 
las danzas circulares asturianas. 
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Hay muchas seguidillas en la lirica actual, principalmente 
en Andalucia, que emplean como estribillo las exclamaciones 
jmi vida!, ;mi alma!, ;mamita], etc. Asi las siguientes: 


Si me quieres de balde, 
“;mi vida!’ 

toda soy tuya, 

pero por el dinero, 
‘mi alma!’ 

cosa ninguna. 


Para Roma caminan 
dos peregrinos 
a que los case el Papa, 
“ mamita!’ 
porque son primos, 
‘;nifia bonita!’ 
porque son primos, 
§ nina!’ 
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Cuando llegan a Roma 
piden posada | 
porque la peregrina, 
‘;mamita!’ 
Ya va cansada, 
‘;nina bonita!’ 
ya va cansada, 
‘jnina!’ 


Se pueden sefialar como formas analogas algunas canciones 
del siglo XVII, con la particularidad de que siempre que en ellas 
aparece el estribillo ‘manita,’ que recuerda el ‘mamita’ actual, 
se atribuyen a bailes de indios. Véanse las dos siguientes: 


Por lo que la corte, 
‘manita’, 

reverbera ya, 

Madrid, Nueva Espana, 
‘manita’, 

se puede llamar. 

jArrufa y fa! 

Quien quisiere ir al cielo, 
‘manita’, 

venga y lo vera. 
(Suarez de Deza, “Mojiganga del Mundi 
Novo,” 1662. Baile de indios.) 


-Pues vaya de danza. 

-Vaya de Guineo. 

-Un castanetazo, 
Teta 

y una vuelta luego. 

-Cachupin hermoso, 

dime dos requiebros. 

-Tengo cachi-nina, 
‘manita’, 

tengo casi-miedo. 
(“Introduccion para una danceria de indios,” 
siglo XVII. Bibl. Nac. V. Cejador, “Flo- 
resta,” II, nim. 1193.) 
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;Valgame Nuestra Sefiora! 


jNuestra Senora me valga! 


; Valgame el Sefior San Pedro! 


jValgame la Virgen Santa! 


;Valame, valame! 


Doy aqui estas invocaciones, frecuentes en la lirica asturia- 
na, para advertir también su existencia en la castellana anti- 
gua, empleando las mismas palabras y el mismo metro. 
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Y que yo me la llevé al palmar; 
palmitos la estuve dando 
hasta que no quiso mas. 
(Letra de ‘cante jondo’. Forma de ‘Solea’.) 


Aunque no es elobjeto del presente trabajo senalar los casos 
de reincorporacion a la poesia culta de hoy de formas antiguas 
conservadas por el pueblo, creo util indicar, ya que he citado 
paginas antes a Garcia Lorca, que este poeta ha sido quien mas 
aficion mostr6 siempre a la tradicion folklorica espafiola. Pen- 
semos, como ejemplo mas preciso, en su “Romancero gitano,” 
donde no solo la forma sino que también el ‘modo,’ la ‘tonalidad’ 
expresiva es a la manera de nuestros mejores romances popu- 
lares. Cito aquel suyo, tan leido y sabido ya por todos, ‘La ca- 
sada infiel,’ cuyos tres primeros versos son, como los arriba 
transcritos, una auténtica letra de ‘cante jondo,’ forma también 


de ‘Solea’: 


Y que yo me la llevé al rio 
creyendo que era mozuela, 
pero tenia marido. 
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Ese gracioso ‘y que’ al comienzo del primer vers, aparece 
en muchas letras del folklore andaluz, principalmente en las del 
‘cante jondo.’ Al aplicarlo al suyo Garcia Lorca, deshaciendo, 
como en los populares, el ritmo octosilabico, amade al poema 
color y sabor de pura tradicion nacional. 

No era desconocido el empleo de esa ‘y’ inicial por nuestra 
vieja lirica. Sefialaré, como mera curiosidad, la costumbre de 
Fray Luis de Leo6n de empezar sus sentencias con la ‘y’ copu- 
lativa. Lo toma como un defecto Fitzmaurice-Kelly y dice que 
esta costumbre de Fray Luis presta a sus obras un aire de ar- 
caica rigidez y de desagradable monotonia. (“A New History of 
Spanish Literature,” 1926.) Se puede sefalar aqui mismo uno de 
los ejemplos del nim. 64, aquél de Luis de Narvaez que empieza: 


Yeilemircimtadoradame. 


En el “Cancionero de Upsala” (siglo XVI) transcrito en su 
parte literaria por Rafael Mitjana, hay esta cancion: 


ZY con qué la lavaré la flor de la mi cara, 
Y con qué la lavaré, que vivo mal penada? 
Lavanse las mozas con agua de limones, 
lavarm’e yo cuitada con ansias y dolores. 
Recogen versiones de esta letra en el siglo XVI los vihuelistas 
Narvaez, Anriquez de Valderrabano, Pisador y Fuenllana. La 
tiene también Juan Vazquez en uno de sus dos libros. 


Hay otras letras actuales cuyos primeros versos se inician 
con la palabra ‘que’ anadida al ritmo: 


@ue dame las llaves del cuarto, 
que donde las tienes metidas, 
que me voy al triste campo 
a llorar mi triste vida. 


Que con el limonito verde, 
que con la verde limonada, 
que con el limonito verde 
ta me tienes engafiada. 


Las hay tambien en la lirica antigua: 


Que yo mi madre yo, 
que la flor de la villa me era yo. 
(J. Vazquez, “Canciones y villancicos,” 1551.) 


Que si linda era la madrina, 
por mi fe que la novia es linda. 
(Canto de boda muy conocido en el siglo XVII.) 
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Que no cogeré yo verbena 
la manana de San Juan, 
pues mis amores Se van. 


Que no cogeré yo claveles, 
madreselva ni mirabeles, 
Sino penas tan crueles 
cual jamas se cogeran, 
pues mis amores Se van. 
(“Romancero general,” 1604.) 


Y asi empieza aquel famoso cantar del siglo XVI: 


Que de noche le mataron 
al caballero; 

la gala de Medina, 
la flor de Olmedo... 


He empleado antes la palabra reincorporacion, cuyo claro 
sentido no es necesario explicar. Este ir y venir de los poetas 
al pueblo y del pueblo a los poetas es lo que da a nuestra poesia 
tradicional ese como caracter de eternidad; pero de una eterni- 
dad siempre joven y exquisitamente bella y espiritual, brufida 
y calentada por los mejores alientos de la raza. Deben mucho 
al pueblo y no poco el pueblo a ellos, Berceo, el Arcipreste de 
Hita, Gongora, Lope de Vega...Machado (Antonio y Manuel), 
Lorca, Alberti... 

Es caso muy notable el que ofrece enel primer tercio del 
siglo pasado el poeta Pablo Piferrer al adoptar en una de sus 
composiciones en ritmo popular de caracter unico, al menos en 
el cancionero tradicional hasta ahora recogido. Resulta asi el 
poema de Piferrer de ritmo también exclusivo en la poesia culta 
anterior y expresa de modo exacto y en concordancia intima el 
espiritu del contenido literario, como en la vieja canciOn popu- 
lar. La composicién del poeta es la conocida “Cancion de la 
Primavera,” que comienza: 


Ya vuelve la primavera: 

Suene la gaita — ruede la danza: 
tiende sobre la pradera 

el verde manto — de la esperanza. 


Sopla caliente la brisa: 
Suene la gaita — ruede la danza: 
las nubes pasan aprisa 
y el azur muestran — de la esperanza. . 
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Este alegre ritmo, de origen musical, es el mismo que ha- 
llamos en la antigua cancion asturiana de baile que dice: 


A mi me gusta la gaita, 

jViva la gaita! — ;Viva el gaitero! 
a mi me gusta la gaita 

que tenga el forro — de terciopelo. 


A mi me gusta lo blanco, 

; Viva lo blanco! —;Muera lo negro! 
que lo negro es cosa triste, 

yo soy alegre — yo no lo quiero. 


Lo que enla poesia de Piferrer es estribillo parece también, 
por su sentido y por el sitio en que se halla colocado, imitacion 
de la letra popular. Acaso el poeta catalan oy6 en los verdes y 
humedos valles asturianos esa vieja letra cantada por la aguda 
voz de la muchacha que, pandero en mano, anima y sostiene el 
baile de la aldea en las primeras horas de la noche del sabado. 
Fué Piferrer, ademas de poeta, notable arquedlogo. El inicio, 
en colaboracién con el célebre dibujante Parcerisa, la roman- 
tica obra “Recuerdos y bellezas de Espafia,” continuada después 
por Quadrado, y cuya realizacion exigia una larga estancia en 
las regiones depositarias de las antiguas reliquias arquoeldgi- 
cas. Asturias, con sus primitivos monumentos romanicos, nu- 
merosos y de complejo estudio, habra obligado al poeta a per- 
manecer largo tiempo en la region y ésta le ofreceria también, 
bajo melancolicas nieblas, la pura belleza de sus ancestrales 
cantos, reliquias tal vez de aquellos mismos siglos que vieron 
labrar las piedras de Santa Maria de Naranco, de Santa Cristina 
de Lena, de Valdedios... 

Los contactos e influencias de la poesia popular en la culta 
se sefalan ya desde el siglo XIII, en que la lirica gallegoportu- 
guesa penetra en los palacios y alcanza su mayor boga en la 
corte del rey don Dionis. La lirica popular castellana empieza 
a ser imitada en el siglo XIV por el Arcipreste de Hita y Pero 
Gonzalez de Mendoza, y continia su infiltracién en la poesia 
culta con Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, Fernando de la Torre, 
Alvarez Gato, Juan del Encina y la mayor parte de los poetas 
que vivieron en la corte de los Reyes Catdlicos. En esta época 
“la lirica culta se dej6é penetrar de influencias populares arcai- 
cas como nunca en la Edad Media lo habia hecho: en Castilla, 
con poetas como Cristobal de Castillejo y Gregorio Silvestre; 
en Portugal, con otros como Sa de Miranda y Andrade Caminha.” 
(R. Menéndez Pidal, “La primitiva poesfa lfrica espafiola.”) 

La glosa de letras o estribillos populares, tan practicada 
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por los poetas de los anteriores siglos, continia hasta hoy en la 
poesia culta. Sdlo sefialaré ésta, de Enrique de Mesa, titulada 
“Ya se van los quintos, madre,” primer verso de una muy co- 
nocida copla popular: 


Ya se van los quintos, madre, 
ya cruzan el robledal. 
Dejan la tierra sin brazos 
y los panes sin segar. 
Tornase en hierro de guerra 
la herramienta de la paz. 

‘Ya se van los quintos, madre; 
sabe Dios si volveran.’ 


Otras veces, como ya hemos visto, el poeta toma de la letra 
popular ideas y conceptos de exaltada emocion lirica y los in- 
terpola en su obra. Tal creo el caso en estos versos de Cam- 
poamor en “Quién supiera escribir”: 


Escribidle por Dios que el alma mia 
ya en mi no quiere estar; 

que la pena no me ahoga cada dia 
porque puedo llorar. 


Nos traen a la memoria varias letras populares, entre ellas 
la de una ‘siguiriya gitana’: 


Penitas yo tengo 
que me mataran; 

que ni las puedo decir a quien quiero, 
ni puedo llorar. 


Y contrariamente, la refundiciédn popular de canciones de 
conocido origen culto es fendmeno también constante en la tra- 
dicion espafiola. A los varios ejemplos antiguos que figuran en 
este Indice, podrian sumarse otros muchos modernos de Cam- 
poamor, Ruiz Aguilera, Augusto Ferran, Melchor de Palau, Ma- 
nuel del Palacio, etc. Pero esto no entra en los propositos del 
presente trabajo y sdlo como advertencia se incluyeron en él 
algunos casos de poesia culta moderna adoptada y refundida por 
el pueblo. Me refiero siempre, claro esta, a la poesia lirica, 
ya que elconstante trasiego de lo popular a lo culto y de lo culto 
a lo popular en el Romancero es cosa bien conocida por lo estu- 
diado que ha sido ya este aspecto en nuestros cantos narrativos: 
origen del tema, difusidn, multiplicidad de variantes, etc. 
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REVIEWS 


<<The medieval French “Roman d’Alexandre”: volume III, version 
of Alexandre de Paris: variants and notes to branch I.> Prepared 
by Alfred Foulet (Elliott monographs in the romance languages and 
pie ce No. 38). Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 
1949.1 vVI+ 344 pp. 


With the appearance of vol. III, the first five volumes of the 
Princeton edition of the «<Roman d’Alexandre>> have now been 
published. Inasmuch as the present volume is the first of the 
series to appear since 1942, short titles of the preceding volumes 
are listed herewith: vol. I (1937) «Text of the Arsenal and Venice 
versions>; vol. II (1937) «Text of Alexandre de Paris “Roman 
d’Alexandre”>>; vol. IV (1942) <Le Roman du Fuerre de Gadres 
d’Eustache>; vol. V (1942) «Variants and notes to branch II.» 
Volumes VI, VII, and VIII are in preparation. 

The present volume eminently maintains the high quality of 
painstaking and penetrating scholarship of the preceding volumes 
which were prepared under the direction of the late Edward C. 
Armstrong. This quality will be apparent in the controls and pro- 
cedures employed by Professor Foulet as mentioned in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

It would be impossible within the scope of this review to probe 
the validity of the criteria according to which the various parts of 
the RAlix. have been edited; that analysis will have to be postponed 
until the publication of the last volume of the complete edition has 
been achieved. At this point, it need only be said that these cri- 
teria were evolved by the Princeton editors working under the 
direction of the late Edward C. Armstrong and were the result of 
more than a quarter of a century of investigation and publication 
beginning with «<The authorship of the “Vengement Alixandre” and 
of the “Venjance Alixandre”> (EM 19, 1926). 

Title —The present reviewer raises the question as to whether 
the volume under discussion bears the correct title. If, in line 
with the title of vol. II (AdeP text) and the “avant-propos” of vol. 
IV, we understand the contents of the present volume to consist of 

“Variants and notes to branch I,” then the title is inadequate in 
terms of the contents. Of the total 344 pages, pp. 234-310 (77 
pages) are variants of Br. I (based on ms. G); pp. 311-340 (30 
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pages) are notes to Br. I. In other words, less than one third of 
the volume is taken up by the items comprising the title. This 
reviewer would suggest as a more adequate and informative title: 
«Roman d’Alexandre: the genesis and evolution of branch I> de- 
rived from the title given to the helpful diagram on p. vi. 

Preface — The preface lists the other important contents of the 
volume: 1. the text of the surviving fragment of Alberic’s octo- 
syllabic poem; 2. the critical text of the decasyllabic “Alexandre” 
(found in three mss. A, B, L); 3. the first 72 stanzas of the AdeP 
version of the RAlix. according to ms. L; 4. a text of Br. I based 
on ms. G. The preface reminds us that a text of Br. I based on 
ms. M was previously published by Professor D. L. Buffum in vol. 
II. Not mentioned here, however, is the well-known fact that 
Alberic’s poem was published by Paul Meyer («<AlGr,>> I, pp. 1- 
15); also that the decasyllabic versions of mss. A and B are to be 
found in vol. I of the Princeton edition (pp. 2-43) and, in the same 
volume, the L decasyllabic version, stanzas 50-71 (prepared by 
Professor Foulet; stanzas 1-49 had been published by Paul Meyer 
in vol. I of «<AlGr.,>> pp. 115-175). However, Professor Foulet 
has performed a very welcome service in bringing all these inter- 
related texts together in a single volume. 

Table of Contents—Under the heading “Introduction” in the 
Table of Contents are listed the following items: 1. Branch I: 
definition, genesis, evolution; 2. Alberic’s “Alexandre”; 3. The 
“Alexandre décasyllabique”; 4. The ABL archetype; 5. Alexandre 
de Paris’ Branch I; 6. A classification of the manuscripts of 
Branch I; plus the following texts: Alberic’s “Alexandre,” déca- 
syllabic archetype, L redaction (st. 1-72), Br. I based on ms. G. 
All the preceding materials occupy pp. 1-233 of the present vol- 
ume. The variants to Br. I (G text) and notes, which constitute the 
title of this volume, are indicated in the Table of Contents as main 
parts of the volume along with the Introduction. Nevertheless, 
variants and notes to Br. I are logically subordinate to the text of 
Br. I which precedes. Consequently, the indications of the relative 
importance of items in the Table of Contents could be improved 
upon, 

Br. I: definition, genesis, evolution—Br. I comprises 157 do- 
decasyllabic stanzas dealing principally with the youthful exploits 
of Alexander including his defeat of King Nicholas and parts of the 
siege of Tyre. The stages of evolution of Br. I are: the eight- 
syllable fragment by Alberic; a decasyllabic reworking by a Poite- 
vin poet; Alexandre de Paris’ dodecasyllabic rewriting which in- 
corporates parts of transitional material inserted by a B redactor 
between Br. I and Lambert le Tort’s poem (Br. II) as they were 
originally juxtaposed prior to the insertion by AdeP of Eustache’s 
<<Roman du fuerre de Gadres> (Br. II). 

Alberic’s “Alexandre” —Alberic is attributed to Pisancon 
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(Drdme), not Briancon, and his copyist to the same region on the 
basis of the mixture of provengal and franco-provengal forms plus 
the attribution of the poem to “Alberich von Bisinzo” by the medi- 
eval German translator Lamprecht. Attention should be drawn 
here parenthetically to a possible lack of clarity arising from a 
reference on p. 3, f.n. 3, to a reading of the Strasbourg ms. with- 
out indicating that it was destroyed in 1870 by German bombard- 
ment (Paul Meyer, <AlGr.,> II, p. 72). In Professor Foulet’s 
statement (p. 5) that “all too often scholars have been misled by 
the initial four lines into jumping at once to the conclusion that 
Alberic’s intent is to preach a sermon on the vanity of all earthly 
pursuits and illustrate it by the emptiness of a conqueror’s life,” 
and that on the contrary, “the poet admires his hero and portrays 
him as a successful king,” he supports the opinion of Paul Meyer 
(<AlGr.,>> II, pp. 95-96). However, here (as on many other points 
where Paul Meyer has voiced his characteristically penetrating 
judgments without detailed supporting exposition) Professor Foulet 
has supplied the exposition in a most thorough and convincing 
analysis. In his keen, analytical comparison of the Alberic frag- 
ment and of Lamprecht’s translation (according to the Vorau ms.), 
Professor Foulet makes a very cogent demonstration that Al- 
beric’s poem broke off (possibly due to the poet’s “enfermitas”) at 
a point corresponding to line 1496 of the Vorau ms. (cf. p. 60); and 
that Lamprecht interpolated some 300 of lines 1-1496; that Lam- 
precht wrote the abrupt ending consisting of lines 1497-1527 of the 
Vorau ms. 

The “Alexandre décasyllabique” —This stage was composed, 
according to its linguistic features, by an anonymous Poitevin poet. 
Its indebtedness to the romances of <Thebes,> <«<Enéas,> and 
<Troie> places its date of composition in the 1160’s or early 
1170’s. The text (76 stanzas; pp. 61-100) according to the ABL 
archetype is based on ms. A, since the version of L is incomplete 
and altered, and B was transcribed by an Italian. Variants and 
notes follow each stanza. The readings of ms. A are rejected 
when in opposition to B supported by L or by the Lamprecht text. 

The ABL archetype —In this section Professor Foulet handles 
in a clear style and with penetrating thoroughness the highly com- 
plex textual relations of mss. A, B, and L with each other and with 
the AdeP version—a problem made all the more baffling by the 
physical gaps and alterations in ms. A. Any attempt to summarize 
the closely knit presentation (pp. 11-24) of all the data bearing 
upon the Br. I section of the manuscripts would only be confusing 
and beyond the scope of this review. We shall limit our remarks 
to the advance made by Professor Foulet over what was previously 
published in vols. I (especially pp. 344-388, left-hand pages) and II 
(pp. xi-xvi) concerning ms. A at the point where the ten-syllable 
version ends and Lambert le Tort’s poem begins. In his words 
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(p. 22): “We have already seen that between the folios numbered 
16 and 17 a folio has disappeared, a folio which contained the end 
of [Br.] II, [st.] 2 and the beginning of III, 3. It now becomes 
apparent that the disappearance of this folio 16/17 must have oc- 
curred after the time when the Italian scribe replaced folios 9 and 
16, since replacement folio 16 breaks off exactly at the point where 
the lost folio 16/17 must have begun. With the disappearance of 
fol. 16/17, stanzas III, 2 and III, 3 became so badly mutilated as to 
be almost unintelligible, a fact which presumably led to the erasure 
of the twelve lines which remained of III, 3.” In other words, the 
erasure at the beginning of fol. 17r was made posterior to the time 
of the Italian scribe of ff. 9 and 16. 

However, in another aspect of the same problem a reservation 
must be drawn, which does not vitiate his conclusion stated above. 
With regard to the Italian scribe of ff. 9 and 16 of ms. A, in sup- 
port of his belief that these folios stem from scribe 2 of ms. A, 
Professor Foulet puts up the negative argument that to posit other- 
wise would necessitate the hypothetical existence of an additional 
archetype manuscript in Italy later lost. This disposition of the 
matter should be weighed in the light of the fact that as late as the 
early 17th century there was in existence an additional manuscript 
closely related to ms. B as demonstrated by the nine lines quoted 
from it by Claude Fauchet in his «Recueil de l’origine de la langue 
et poésie francaise> (vol. II, ff. 541v and 552r). 

To the brief but careful study of the language and spellings of 
scribe 2 of ms. A (the copyist of ff. 1-8, 10-15, 17-19, 90-109) the 
following additional occurrences of words cited are offered: chival 
4791, porta 5710, aveir 5080, ben 5070, pot 4944, dun 5274, elme 
0417, cop 4788, fenne 5279, sis 5292, si 4824, tot 5352, tuit 5067. 

Branch I of Alexandre de Paris—The fact that ms. B is at 
times superior to the text of the AdeP manuscripts and its result- 
ant importance for the constitution of a critical text is shown by 
its acceptable location of the famous description of Alexander’s 
tent (B, sts. 191-201) in contrast with the location by the manu- 
scripts of AdeP (Br. I, sts. 91-98) which constitutes a serious 
break, full of discrepancies, in the text. In addition, ms. B does 
not derive from either of the two families of AdeP manuscripts. 
It is older and was a part of the B* redaction which was the prin- 
cipal source for AdeP. 

The twenty-one manuscripts which contain Br. I entirely or in 
part are related as follows: B, which represents the B* redaction 
which was, in turn, AdeP’s model for stanzas 1-104; the groups 
G,* C, M, J which are associated GCM (alpha family) versus J (beta 
family) for Br. I in contrast with the clear-cut grouping GM, JC 
for Brs. Il and II. The abundance of control given for the exposi- 
tion of the manuscript relationships makes evident the thorough- 
ness with which this task was performed. This analysis led to the 
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choice of ms. G as the basic manuscript for the edition of Br. I 
which occupies pp. 155-233 (exclusive of variants and notes). The 
criteria for using or rejecting ms. G are set forth in detail on pp. 
35-36. Special cases of rejection or retention of ms. G are ex- 
plained in the notes, except in the cases involving rhyme repetition 
(cases of rhyme repetition within a stanza attested for AdeP are 
extremely rare). However, among several additional lines for 
which explanation in the notes as to reasons for choice of reading 
would be helpful are the following: 379, 984, 1359, 2261; in 451 ms. 
H is followed for the text and is the sole manuscript to have the read- 
ing “reson” meaning “son,” “bruit”; JI have “raison”; the rest, as 
Professor Foulet states, are unfamiliar with “reson” in this sense. 
Ms. H, followed by Michelant in his edition of the RAlix., is usually 
such an unreliable manuscript that it is noteworthy when it alone 
offers the acceptable reading. 

There have now been published two critical texts of Br. I: the 
first based on ms. M by Professor D. L. Buffum in vol. II, the 
second based on ms. G in the present volume. In explanation of 
this interesting fact, Professor Foulet limits himself to this state- 
ment: “In the interest of uniformity, it has been deemed advisable 
to publish a critical text of Branch I which would be based on G.” 
It will be recalled that ms. G is the base manuscript for Brs. II, 
II, IV (cf. vol. Il, pp. xxi-xxii). Since the over-all section on 
manuscript relations has not yet been published, we are restricted 
to a general statement in support of ms. M; namely, that for Br. I 
ms. G had “a very defective model” and that later on he changed to 
a much better source. On the other hand, for ms. G, we have the 
detailed analysis of manuscript relations for Br. I in the present 
volume (pp. 29-35) leading to the choice of G as the base manu- 
script. 

One would-wish that Professor Foulet had discussed the rela- 
tive merits of the two texts of Br. I. In view of this lack, this 
reviewer sets forth some observations gleaned from a perusal of 
the two texts in question. 

In the Introduction to vol. II (pp. xix-xx) the statement is made 
that, due to the larger number of instances where the testimony of 
antecedent texts (mss. ABL) is lacking, the text of Br. I follows the 
alpha family (GCM) more closely than does the Br. III text. In 
other words, whether we have a text based on G or M, it repre- 
sents an essentially alpha version. 

Both texts contain the same 157 stanzas. Ostensibly they both 
comprise the same number of lines — 3284. This appearance is 
due to the fact that the present text keeps the line numbering of 
the previous text according to M, but drops out several lines (26). 
One regrets that the several cases of line omissions and transpo- 
sitions in the present G text, as compared with the previous text 
on M, are not analyzed in the notes. 
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Of the actual 3258 lines of text, there are 520 lines in which the 
present text differs from that based on ms. M (excluding differ- 
ences of mere word order not affecting meaning). Of more inter- 
est, however, in comparison of the two texts, is the number of 
times that the readings of ms. G are rejected as compared with 
the number of cases in which ms. M differs from the present text, 
as determined by the listing of M variants (unfortunately an abso- 
lutely parallel comparison of fidelity to the base manuscripts can 
not be made for each text, since the variants for the text estab- 
lished on ms. M have not been published). In three sample sec- 
tions (lines 1-521, 1398-1909, 2766-3284) comprising approxi- 
mately one-half the total text, G readings were rejected in 813 
lines; in the same sections ms. M differs from the established text 
in 736 lines. With the addition of the 26 cases of lines omitted, we 
are still confronted with the interesting situation of having a text 
which is actually closer to the M version than to the ostensible 
base ms. G, if we assume that the same situation holds true for 
the other half of the lines which were not examined from this point 
of view. A further interesting fact is that only in the third sample 
section (the last 518 lines of the text) do the variations of ms. M 
from the text exceed those of G. This supports the statement re- 
ferred to above that in Br. I ms. G had a very defective model 
from which he changed farther on to a Superior source. Since the 
superiority of ms. G is attested for stanzas 1-109 of Br. II, pos- 
sibly the change in source has taken place prior to the end of Br. 
I, with the resultant testimony given above for the superiority of G 
readings over those of M for the latter part of Br. I. 

As one would expect, on the basis of previous indications of the 
care and skill which Professor Foulet has brought to bear in this 
volume, errors are notably few. This reviewer calls attention to 
the following, nearly all of which are apparently typographical. 
Introduction: p. 9, line 4: 611 read 612; p. 13, A 260: “queil” read 
“quei”; p. 14, line 4: 17v read 19v; p. 15, line 24: “vo” read “vos”; 
p. 15, B 817: “vo” read “vos”; p. 21, line 21: 750 read 749; p. 23, 
line 8: 5080 read 5079, line 9: 92 read 62, line 14: 32 read 34, line 
27: 4971 read 4979, line 33: 5571 read 5771, line 38: 5465 read 
5464; p. 24, line 4: after “mie” read 5005, line 22: 4949 read 4944, 
line 25: 4804 read 4864. The “Alexandre décasyllabique”: p. 72, 
line 5: “autre” read “autra”; p. 81, st. 40, line 400: “orelles” read 
“oregles”; p. 90, line 38: 85 read 86; p. 93, line 19: 629 read 630; 
p. 97, line 3: -07 read -06. Text of Br. I: line 115: “a” read “1’a”; 
472-73: ms. G repeats, word for word, at beginning of fol. 9r the 
last two lines of fol. 8v; the foliation of the printed text indicates 
that 472-73 as found at the top of fol. 9r are used for the text, yet 
in the variants the spelling “sali” occurs as found at the bottom of 
fol. 8v, rather than the form “sailli” as written by the G scribe in 
his repetition on fol. 9r; 605: “mesagier” read “messagier”; 742: 
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“pora” read “porra”; 1120: “verir” read “ferir”; 1403: “essilier” 
read “essillier”; 1423: “tranchier” read “trenchier”: 1956: “to- 
pasce” read “tospasce.” Variants to Br. I: line 902, G d.bacu; 
1337 (GD pl.); 1489 G Licholas s’.; 1761 G tel f.; 2200 G A.le; 2414 
G maite t.; 2668 G a. garnie; 2994 G par l’ost i.; 3251 Gtels g. 
Notes to Br. I: p. 331, last line: 1092 read 2092. 

To the “list of Old-French words discussed in the notes” 
should be added: “sors” 294, “tresor” 643, “plume d’alerion” 1963, 
“coutel” 1996. 

Scholars interested in the medieval field are deeply indebted to 
Professor Foulet for the present volume and will look forward 
with grateful interest to the early completion of the remaining 
projected volumes of the Princeton edition of the <Roman d’Al- 
exandre.> 


Syracuse University MILAN S. LA DU 


1. The reviewer wishes to record his gratitude to Professor Foulet for 
putting the photostat of ms. G at his disposition in the preparation of 
this review. 

2. Underscored sigla of manuscripts indicate manuscript groupings, not 
single manuscripts. 


Tirso de Molina: <Por el sdtano y el torno.> Edicion, prdlogo y 
notas de Alonso Zamora Vicente. Instituto de Filologia; Secci6on 
Romanica. Buenos Aires. 1949. 


Senor Zamora’s edition is one of the best we have for Tirso de 
Molina. Made with unusual care, it fulfills all the major require- 
ments of an adequately edited text. The printing is attractive, the 
volume is as strongly bound as its price will permit (although the 
reviewer’s copy arrived in partial disintegration because of rough 
handling), the numerous illustrations have definite value. The 
bibliography is unusually complete, and the indices are a helpful 
feature. Whether the editor’s choice of play is good depends on 
the critic’s personal opinion. As one of Tirso’s more sprightly 
efforts it represents to his admirers many of his virtues and few 
of his major vices. It has rapid action, effectively paced, per- 
suasive characterization (even though this leans somewhat toward 
caricature occasionally), a plot intrinsically interesting, humor - 
both of language and of situation -, acceptable versification. It 
seems to have been a popular play throughout the years (p. 44). 
Given his wish to edit one of Tirso’s less serious plays, to most 
readers Senor Zamora’s choice is a happy one. Few modern 
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critics will agree with Hartzenbusch (cf. his 1841 edition, p. 122) 
that Tirso was aiming at teaching a moral lesson in the play. 
Surely his major purpose was*to produce a comedia of amo- 
rous intrigue, and his interest was almost entirely in the intrigue 
itself. 

Senor Zamora’s proélogoin its brief compass of thirty pages of- 
fers a consideration of some of Tirso’s more provocative aspects; 
aspects that heretofore have not received a great deal of attention 
from the critics: his lyric qualities, the baroque elements of his 
art, his cinematographic technique. The prologo states that the ed- 
itor followed for his text that of the princeps in Tirso’s <Segunda 
Parte,> 1635. The editor used also for comparison most of the 
subsequent printings of the text. The reviewer does not have at 
hand the «Segunda Parte> version for checking, but Senor Zamo- 
ra’s text seems to have been made with great care. He has chosen 
to modernize the orthography. His choice of readings is sound; cf. 
lines 410, 440, 773, 1239 et passim — including the interpolation of 
lines at 2118-19 which are not in the princeps. His one question- 
able reading is at 1059, where Hartzenbusch’s preference makes 
for correct line length. 

The editor dates the play as of early 1623, accepting Miss Ruth 
Lee Kennedy’s dating. The Notes are unusually contributory to an 
understanding of the text. The most exacting critic will find that 
few textual items that need annotating on a scholarly level have 
been slighted; beginners in the comedia would need a more complete 
annotation. Note 3 of p.37 might have added to its bibliography the 
valued series of Deleito y Pinuela’s volumes on the life and cus- 
toms of the Golden Age. “Frontispicio” (1.351) deserves a note; as 
a burlesque word for “cara” it is encountered often in Tirso. Lines 
369-374 need a note to clarify the obscure meaning. “Flosomonia” 
(602) might have inspired a comment on Tirso’s disparate coinages. 
Lacking a helpful note, the significance of Policleto (852) is not 
clear. 908-910 must have reference to a decree of 1617 about doc- 
tors and their examination for a certificate (see <Novisima Re- 
copilaciOn,> Lib. VII, Tit. X, Ley VIII). At 969 it might be re- 
called how easy it was to stumble on the multisoled “chapines” and 
how this fact was often used by young women of the comedia as an 
excuse to meet young men. The sisterly conflict of Doha Bernarda 
and Dona Jusepa (967-1066 et passim) has other parallels in Tirso’s 
theater; cf., for example, <Marta la piadosa> and <No hay peor 
sordo> (but contrast the deep sisterly love of Diana for Lisena in 
<<El celoso prudente>). “Zancadillas” (1139) is probably “trip- 
pings” (due to the wine of 1138) rather than “trampa,” etc. of the 
footnote. <La reina de los reyes> (n. 2095) is now known to be of 
other than Tirsian authorship; cf. Santiago Montoto’s article in 
<<Archivo Hispalense,> 2a. época (1946), Nos. 18-19. 2594 needs 
a Clarifying note for those not familiar with the wine-watering joke 
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common to the comedia. “Cosquillas” (2697) is a favorite word 
with Tirso to imply a strong sexual thrill. “Perrenga” (2698) might 
have a note, as also “duenda” (2720), “obispar” (2736), “Mflite 
glorioso” (2753), “testiga” (3200). To note 2745-46 one might add 
that Tirso was intrigued by the Pframo-Tisbe legend as late as the 
«<Deleitar aprovechando> where, in vol. II, it appears in a 322 line 
poem. “Cuco” as an Americanism for “coco” (n. 2805) I find nei- 
ther in Malaret’s nor Santamaria’s «Dictionary of Americanisms.> 
“Sebosina” (2945) needs a note along with those for “sebo,” “sebil- 
los,” “sebo portugués” (see Indice de Notas). Tirso’s liking for the 
Theseus legend (cf. n. 3101-2) is exemplified by his auto, «El la- 
berinto de Creta.> The note on “mas que” (2095) should have a 
first reference at 46; there, it has, however, a different meaning. 
At note 2095 remove the question marks, or enclose v. 2095 with 
question marks. (The locution recurs at 2379.) “Echo menos” of 
766 needs a reference to n. 149. N. 862 belongs at 261; 979 at the 
“chapines” of the stage directions for Act II. 

Matters relative to the versification are adequately handled. 
However, lines 1-58 may be more exactly described as “pareados” 
in seven and eleven-syllabled lines. On p. 45, “décimas” of line 4 
under Act II should read “décima.” In Act III (p. 46) the “quintillas” 
comprise lines 2134-2188; 2189-2218 are “décimas.” This changes 
slightly the last column on that page: there are 55 lines of “quin- 
tillas” and 30 of “décimas.” The figures in the last column of p. 
47 will suffer a corresponding change. (Note, in passing, Tirso’s 
rhyme-pattern in his “quintillas” of 2134-2188: He rhymes two 
“quintillas” in a-b-a-b-a, then follows them with a-a-b-b-a. This 
scheme persists throughout the passage, except that it is violated 
by the lack of an a-a-b-b-a rhyme at the end. Perhaps this may 
indicate one or more lost stanzas.) 

As regards line length, the editor has indicated that 1959 is too 
long, and in his footnote has showed Hartzenbusch’s emendation. 
1339 is too long; the editor fails to offer Hartzenbusch’s omission 
of “mi” to correct it (see the Hartzenbusch 1841 edition; also BAE, 
V). 3267 is too long; Hartzenbusch in both his editions awkwardly 
omits “el” to shorten it. 

The orthoepy gets only occasional attention. The editor does 
not record the few interesting cases of hiatus (at 801, 2884, 3079, 
3227, 3259). He offers six instances of dieresis: Liiis 587, 2134 
(contrast the name in one syllable at 520, 532, 2147. At 3175 it is 
of uncertain reading); riiin 982; perstiadas 986; menjiif 1280; criiel 
1499; jiiicio 1945, 3063. He does not call attention to numerous 
other instances: Dtiarte 240, 257, 400 et passim (but contrast the 
name in two syllables at 1694, 2003); crf¥ados 124 and criYadas 2276; 
riiar 232; sostitiiido 553; criiel 636, 1082, 1488; rf¥endo 880; con- 
fiada 991; fiar 1107, 2285; riian 1248; enviado 1294; confianza 1321, 
fianza 1324 and fianzas 1852; enviandoles 1415; enviar 2883; fiada 
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2913; espYarla 3123. It is of interest to observe that the numerous 
occurrences of “viuda” offer the word in two syllables. 

Editorial apparatus for stages manipulation is quite adequate. 
But “Vanse” is needed at 182, 1917, 3126. Except for two or three 
very minor changes, Senor Zamora has followed Hartzenbusch in 
the stage directions and the division into scenes (he has corrected 
Hartzenbusch’s misnumbering of one scene in each of the latter’s 
two editions of the play). Hartzenbusch as a successful playwright 
knew a great deal of such matters, but he was not infallible, and 
one may occasionally question his decisions in the play. Further 
errors —not very serious ones —are at the beginning of I, vii, 
where SANTAREN should be added to DON DUARTE and DON 
FERNANDO; at the scene’s end, change to...“vanse DON FER- 
NANDO y SANTAREN,” At 1917-18 the stage direction should have 
“dentro,” “al torno” after DON FERNANDO. 

The line numbering has two mistakes, at 1060, 1810. An edito- 
rial innovation is the numbering of a broken line at its first portion 
rather than at the portion that completes it; cf. 55, 150, 165, 215 et 
passim. (But note the orthodox numbering at 1745.) It would seem 
more reasonable to use the orthodox method of numbering the line 
at its completion, just as all other lines are numbered. Another 
innovation offers a line number to complete or to begin an act; see 
966, 967, 2133, 3268 (2134 is omitted). 

Typographical errors are few and minor, a tribute to the edi- 
tor’s care in his reading of proof. The last word on p. 37 needs a 
to indicate the footnote. “Mauers” of p. 50, 1..44 is “manners.” 
“Vuasarced” of 425 should be “vuesarced.” A period should fol- 
low 439 of the text; another is needed at 650-651 in place of the 
colonafter SANTAREN. “é Qué es esto” of 476 should be moved into 
the same line as *Espera.” At 1033 “tu” needs a written accent. 
I should prefer exclamation points rather than question marks at 
028. Inn. 1500 the name is EARLE. N. 3245 should be numbered 


3246. “Lo buscarlo” of p. 65, 1. 4 of the footnote apparently should 
be “lo buscar.” 


University of Tennessee GERALD E. WADE 


Siegfried H. Muller: <Gerhart Hauptmann and Goethe>> (Columbia 
University Germanic Studies, n.s., no. 21). New York, King’s 
Crown Press, 1949. 113 pp. 


As one of the numerous contributions to the Goethe bicentennial, 
this short but comprehensive study will be welcomed by students 
and scholars of German literature alike. 
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The author presents a searching analysis of Hauptmann’s af- 
finity to Goethe, elaborating first on their personalities and then on 
the Silesian’s contacts with the work of the great Weimarian, and 
finally, dealing with the influence of Goethe’s works on those of 
Hauptmann. The third part is subdivided into two chapters, one 
tracing the influence of «Faust» on «Die versunkene Glocke,> 
<Till Eulenspiegel,» <Der neue Christophorus,> and additional 
works, and the other being a comparison of treatment of related 
subject matter in the works of both poets. Here, the differences 
are emphasized. In the field of drama, we find a thorough discus- 
sion of <Florian Geyer>> and «Goetz von Berlichingen,> <Fest- 
spiel in deutschen Reimen> and <Des Epimenides Erwachen,> 
and finally, the <Iphigenia> cycle. Of epic and poetic works the 
following are discussed and compared: «<Griechischer Frihling> 
and <Italienische Reise,» «<Anna>> and «Hermann und Dorothea,» 
<<Das Abenteuer meiner Jugend>> and <Dichtung und Wahrheit,» 
<<Im Wirbel der Berufung> and «Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre,> 
<<Das Marchen,> and in conclusion, «<Mignon.> 

The influence of Goethe’s works on those of Hauptmann is re- 
vealed in regard to form and content, characters and motives, and 
innumerable phrases, expressions, and whole sentences. An ap- 
pendix of ten pages lists all literal quotations from Goethe in 
Hauptmann’s works. A four page index and an extensive bibliogra- 
phy furnish additional proof of the amount of work put into this 
investigation. 

It can be said that the author has succeeded in refuting critics 
of the type of E. Mehring (p. 4) without at the same time lavishly 
praising Gerhart Hauptmann, who readily acknowledged receiving 
inspiration and stimulation from Goethe, but never slavishly imi- 
tated him. 

There are only a few points of disagreement between this re- 
viewer and Dr. Muller, who says on page 27: “The ending of «Die 
versunkene Glocke> is akin to that of <Faust> in that neither hero 
achieves the ideal sought for, and both meet physical death.” It is 
true, both meet physical death, but Heinrich through suicide and 
Faust naturally, because of old age. In the comparison between the 
poem <Anna> and the epic <Hermann und Dorothea» the state- 
ment that the differences between Hauptmann’s and Goethe’s poem 
far outweigh the similarities, (p. 67) is undoubtedly true, but we 
find ourselves at variance with the assertion: “In contrast to 
Goethe’s uniformly elevated style, Hauptmann uses naturalistic 
touches which are a welcome addition to the human interest of his 
story...” (p. 70). As far as this reviewer is concerned, these 
“naturalistic touches” produce little or no enjoyment in the reader. 
— Two of the parallels between the description of Hauptmann’s Aga 
and Goethe’s Mignon lack a striking similarity. (p. 86, examples 9 
and10). The expression “Hauptmann’s contacts with the personality 
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of Goethe” (p. 5) seems a bit awkward since “contact” generally is 
reserved for contemporaries. * 

Nevertheless, the book is well written and remarkable for its 
absence of misprints. Only a few were noted: On page 6, line 33, 
“shadows” would be better than “shades.” P. 11, line 20, should 
read “Another,” and p. 37, line 6, “fails” instead of “falls.” 


Syracuse University ALBERT SCHOLZ 


Henri Fluchére: «Shakespeare, dramaturge élizabéthain.> Cahiers 
du Sud, 1948. 368 pp. 


Henri Fluchére’s «Shakespeare, dramaturge élizabéthain> syn- 
thesizes many findings of English criticism of Shakespeare and 
investigations of Elizabethan stage conditions written in the last 
twenty-five years, by such diverse critics as T. S. Eliot, J. M. 
Murry, J. Dover Wilson, Granville Barker, M. C. Bradbrook, U. 
Ellis-Fermor, E. M. W. Tillyard, F. R. Leavis, L. C. Knights, D. 
A. Traversi, G. Wilson Knight, E. E. Stoll, and Theodore Spencer. 
His approach is strongly influenced by the critics who edit and 
contribute to the magazine <Scrutiny.>! Designed to illuminate 
Shakespeare to French students accustomed to standards set by the 
classic drama of France, this book will be equally useful to students 
in England and America. It is an intelligent work of eclectic as- 
Similation, product also of the authentic sensibility and enthusiasm 
of a good reader and a good teacher. Asa piece of criticism, it 
makes no claim to historical discovery, has nothing to do with bio- 
graphical fact, offers almost noscholarly apparatus except a casual 
and imperfect bibliography of recent criticism, two chronological 
tables, and a brief index of proper names and titles. In a work 
which constantly makes use of other men’s perceptions, the lack of 
adequate references is a serious defect. A disarming blanket ac- 
knowledgement in the preface, which omits the names of some 
critics obviously laid under contribution, like Tillyard and Tra- 
versi, and an incomplete and inaccurate final bibliography, even 
with the addition of gracious scattered acknowledgements in the 
text and a handful of footnotes, are not enough. Occasionally M. 
Fluchére’s whole interpretation of a play seems to be suggested by 
an unacknowledged source or sources, for example “Antony and 
Cleopatra” (G. Wilson Knight). His citations of critics earlier than 
the twentieth century are usually at secondhand. At the same time, 
his attitude toward his pastors and masters in criticism is almost 
too admiring, valuable and suggestive as much of their work has been. 
But in spite of such defects, this is one of the most interesting of 
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several recent comprehensive books on Shakespeare,¢ far richer 
and more substantial than D. A. Traversi’s brief <Approach to 
Shakespeare> (1938), which was written from a not dissimilar 
point of view. 

Most of us who study and teach the plays of Shakespeare are 
still deeply influenced by nineteenth-century romantic criticism 
and by A. C. Bradley’s interpretation of the tragedies in terms of 
character; there are still many convinced, if embattled, Bradley- 
ans. But much of the most stimulating recent criticism of Shake- 
Speare has reacted strongly against what now seems dispropor- 
tionate in Bradley’s emphasis on character, to consider the plays 
in their totality, as complex dramas which use the theatrical con- 
ventions and current ideas of their time with unique individual 
variations — dramatic poems inwhich character is but one element, 
along with construction, action, theme, symbol (which exist inde- 
pendently only when isolated by the abstracting intellect), in creat- 
ing the total emotional response tothe plays. A frequently declared 
object of this criticism is to examine the whole dramatic pattern 
and actively to experience the whole emotional response, of which 
the author’s use of language is the vital creative agent. The pro- 
vocative statement of this point of view in L. C. Knights’ well- 
known essay, ‘How Many Children Had Lady Macbeth?’ (1933, re- 
printed in his «Explorations,» London, 1946), which owes some- 
thing to the early books of G. Wilson Knight, supplies Fluchere 
with his fundamental approach. 

Studies of Elizabethan stage conventions like Stoll’s and Miss 
Bradbrook’s have led critics to abandon anachronistic expectations 
of a logically consistent psychology of motive and to apprehend 
more fully the unrealistic and magnificently poetic Elizabethan 
drama. Fresh study of language and metaphor has produced bril- 
liant precise examinations of particular plays, if also sometimes a 
disproportion of emphasis greater than Bradley’s because less 
firmly grounded in common sense and sensibility, creating a new 
kind of surrogate for the play itself. But from analyses of Shake- 
speare’s use of image and symbol, notably those of Caroline Spur- 
geon, G. Wilson Knight, and E. A. Armstrong, «<Shakespeare’s Im- 
agination> (London, 1946), have come many insights, of which Flu- 
chéere has availed himself, on the whole with prudent qualifications. 

The new emphasis on Shakespeare’s use of political and moral 
themes in the histories and tragedies has led tosome one-sided and 
forced interpretations and subjective metaphysical readings; but it 
has also enlarged our understanding of Shakespeare’s relation to 
the thought of his age, and created an image of a Shakespeare less 
detached and impersonal than he has often been considered, “more 
immediately engaged in the action he puts before us,” in “an inti- 
mately personal response to problems that presented themselves 
in a specific historic context” —to quote from L. C. Knights, ina 
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review in <Scrutiny,> XVI, 2 (June, 1949), 157-162, which freshly 
states principles apparent in Fluchere’ s book. One result of this 
view is a unified image of ShakeSpeare’ s whole body of work as 
representing a spiritual progress, an enlargement of vision, not en- 
tirely unlike Dowden’s conception, although developed fron differ - 
ent observations, expressed in a very different critical vocabulary. 

These are the general bases upon which Fluchére’s interpre- 
tation of Shakespeare rests; but he makes his own critical contri- 
bution in hundreds of insights, and perceptions of relationship, 
in analysis and apt use of illustration. In three major sections, 
‘L’Esprit,’ ‘La Technique,’ ‘Les Themes,’ he presents Shakespeare 
in relation to central ideas and conventions of his time and to other 
dramatists who encountered similar stage conditions and similar 
pressures, a poetic dramatist working out his extraordinarily flexi- 
ble and expressive techniques, achieving his art, giving superb 
individual expression to central themes which troubled his time. 
By far Fluchére’s fullest attention is given to the histories, prob- 
lem plays, and tragedies. 

The first section, ‘L’Esprit,’ quickly sketches the background 
in broad unshaded strokes, summarizing conditions of sentiment 
and thought from 1587 to 1640 as reflected in a drama which was 
truly a major expression of the age, involving full communication 
and participation of playwrights and audience. His illustrations are 
drawn mainly from the most familiar plays of the major drama- 
tists, as he describes the Elizabethan élan and wholeheartedness, 
even in tragedy, of the years 1587 to 1603, notably in the plays of 
Kyd and Marlowe —who yet points ahead to the Jacobean sense of 
failure; Jacobean disillusion and suffering in a de-spiritualized 
universe, under the influence of political and moral conditions, of 
Machiavellism and the Senecan spirit, reflecting a decadent age; 
and then, in the course of twenty years, a lessening of tension, a 
narrowing of the range of ideas and of audience, a tendency to es- 
cape into tragi-comedy and late pastoral, and finally the stasis of 
Ford’s art. 

The second section, ‘La Technique,’ opens with a discussion of 
the nature of poetic drama, and the need to revise our notions of 
realism and verisimilitude; it proceeds to expound Elizabethan 
stage conventions, the continuing tradition of the mystery plays 
and moralities, the intense life of allegory, the relation of the mo- 
rality tradition to types of villain —revenger, Machiavellian, Sene- 
can; the Senecan influence too on technique, above all on the lyric 
tone of the language. Fluchére discusses the dramatists’ and the 
audience’s attitude toward history, toward the stuff of legend and 
fairy tale and common life, and the normal expectancy of moral 
edification in drama and comedy alike — for example, not only in 
“Measure for Measure,” with its bitter taste of disgust for false 
vocations, but also in “As You Like It,” with its judgment on life, 
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its ironic condemnation of the false ideal of the pastoral, its playful 
recognition of the sovereignty of love. (p. 123). After brief de- 
scription of the Elizabethan theatre, its neutral stage and methods 
of presentation, he analyzes and illustrates the Elizabethan drama- 
tists’ great flexibility in handling space and time — notably from 
“Richard II,” “Hamlet,” and “Macbeth.” In discussing action, he 
shows the lack of any attempt at an ordinary logic of life, of motive 
and causality, and yet the success of the more gifted dramatists in 
imposing an extraordinary illusion of reality. Closer analysis of 
methods follows — with the major illustrations from Shakespeare 
—the uses of prologues, of first scenes (e.g. in “The Tempest,” 
“Hamlet,” “Macbeth”); the development: behavior put to the test of 
facts; the questions raised, the questions answered by the behavior 
which follows; the great role of error, of illusory appearances 
misunderstood, in the dramatic construction of Shakespeare’s plays 
—comedy and tragedy alike — arriving at an outcome in lucidity 
dearly acquired. The total economy of Shakespearean drama, Flu- 
chére suggests, rests on this coming to consciousness of a reality 
once misunderstood and distorted (p.161). He discusses the meth- 
ods by which this liberation is achieved — effects of accumulation, 
variety, complication: secondary plots as comment or parody or 
parallel; triple plots — with allusion also to Jonson’s virtuosity in 
manipulating many actions; the use of a play within a play and of 
masques. The comedies he finds the most complicated of the plays 
for interlacing of lines of force, multiplicity of movement, subtlety 
of stratagem. 

Fluchére’s approach to the problem of character is functional. 
He attacks the errors of interpreting Shakespeare’s characters as 
real people with a pre-existence in areal world and of the romantic 
reader’s self-identification with acharacter, leading to the common 
over-valuation of character in the total effect and to confusion be- 
tween objective ‘reality and aesthetic creation. In Elizabethan 
drama, necessities of plot, the moral end, poetry, even rhetoric, 
usually outweighed any attempt to make characters logically con- 
sistent, and Elizabethan conventions made sudden conversions and 
volte-faces perfectly acceptable. The characters Fluchere de- 
scribes as essentially outside realism, presented all of a piece, 
without development, and without any strictly logical chain of mo- 
tives. Motives and reasons have only a secondary interest, fre- 
quently simply to initiate the action. How a personage functions in 
a play he finds more important than his character (e.g., Iago, p. 
184). He discusses the attitude toward kings and kingship, and the 
royal symbols of crown and sun. The major theme of the history 
plays he states as the search for a perfect unity between the royal 
function and the person who fulfills it (p. 178). He traces the in- 
fluence of the moralities on the characters of the history plays, 
with interplay between allegorical figure and type and individual 
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distinguished by his expressive behavior in the situation in which 
the dramatist places him. The conventional and automatic classi- 
fication of traditional types —braggart soldier, revenger, prodigal, 
noble prostitute, clown, tyrant, pathetic child, murderer — and the 
gallery of abnormals in the comedy of humors, more artificial than 
the traditional types but often of an hallucinating reality, also re- 
ceive attention (pp. 181-187). 

The heightened language of the plays he describes as a poetic 
and dramatic rhetoric, with the function to persuade and to move — 
no more realistic than the construction and the characters, although 
it draws its vocabulary and turns of phrase from the spoken lan- 
guage. This he finds as true for the passages of prose, by which 
flexibility and contrast are provided, as for the verse. The devel- 
opment of Elizabethan blank verse from the plays of Kyd and Mar- 
lowe and the early plays of Shakespeare to his last plays is well 
illustrated. The discussion of the use of images is particularly 
interesting (pp. 210-233), a development from the static and ex- 
ternal laudative image of classic tradition and the sonneteers and 
Spenser (he underrates Spenser as a poet, in my view) to Shake- 
speare’s wide-ranging images, which take all creation for their 
object, through which the poet’s personal experience passes into. 
the consciousness of the character in the play. Shakespeare’s 
great contribution he presents as the functional image, with its 
incredible immediacy: the idea in the form of an image, charged 
by the poet to assure the development of the idea in perfect accord 
with the situation and the interlocutor —the supreme end of dra- 
matic expression (p. 215). The examples of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
and functional use of images are admirably chosen. Altogether, the 
development of Shakespeare’s blank verse is presented as paral- 
leling a progress of experience and sensibility, attaining a vigorous 
diversity in which Shakespeare surpasses all other dramatists. 

The third section discusses the substance communicated by this 
achieved art, ‘Les Themes.’ Shakespeare’s personality, Fluchére 
thinks, has real meaning only as the poetic power with which he 
treats the problems and themes which he uses, shown in the tone, 
the quality of the image, the modulations of rhythm. (Cf. L. C. 
Knights, «<Scrutiny,> June, 1949, p. 159, giving as reason for the 
present concentration on Shakespeare’s verse the idea that “linguis- 
tic vitality is felt as the chief clue to the urgent personal themes 
that...shape the poetic-dramatic structure of each play.”) Theme 
is defined as no mere intellectual concept involving belief or dis- 
belief, but rather the subject of a development which engages the 
poet’s whole consciousness, in a fusion between the fictitious per- 
sonage and his own personality (p. 243). The growth in power of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic work, in its themes as in its language, 
Fluchére sees as primarily an enrichment and deepening of con- 
sciousness. 
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These themes are described as the immediate données of the 
emotional and intellectual attitudes of the age, especially the fa- 
miliar fundamental notions of order and a necessary hierarchy and 
correspondence in the cosmos and in the human community — an 
harmonious conception of the world which was disintegrating at the 
end of the sixteenth century ina political and moral crisis. It is 
this notion of order versus chaos, in any number of modifications, 
and the need that after violent dislocation a natural equilibrium be 
restored which in Flucheére’s view gives Shakespeare’s work co- 
herence. The history plays develop the theme of order compro- 
mised and overthrown with an increasing power of fusing character 
and situation (pp. 250 ff.). In the treatment of this theme a Jacobean 
disquietude becomes evident even in the self-questionings of King 
Henry V, the honest answers of his soldiers on the night of battle, 
and the cynical reflections of Falstaff’s old followers. Here Flu- 
chére shows Shakespeare, while making the necessary concessions 
to patriotic sentiment, letting it be seen that the political problem, 
linked to the moral problem, is far from resolved by a victorious 
campaign and a politically advantageous marriage (p. 255). In the 
conflict of Brutus too, caught between the sense of honor and the 
attraction of a crime committed for a “good” reason, the political 
and moral problems are linked —in a play whose tie to so famous 
an historicalevent seems in some way to limit its universal appeal 
(pp. 258-259). “Hamlet” is presented as the first play of Shake- 
speare which combines extreme individuality with universality. 

Fluchére’s discussion of “Hamlet” (pp. 259 ff.) as boundless 
and universal but imperfect as a play, too diverse for unity, owes 
something to Eliot. But this very imperfection is taken as a sign 
of deepened preoccupations of the dramatist, which simple dramatic 
technique can hardly contain. The interpretation of the central 
figure appears to make some use of L.C. Knights’ essay on Prince 
Hamlet’s negative and regressive behavior and of Theodore Spen- 
cer’s <Shakespeare and the Nature of Man.» Fluchére’s is an 
anti-romantic Hamlet, with a terrible clear-sightedness in a world 
of evil, refusing to fall again into the trap of idealized appearances, 
desperately analyzing the values falsified and put to doubt by his 
new awareness of the bestial in man, but brutalized by shock, struck 
down by the malady which also menaces the state. In this play the 
theme of disorder invades the consciousness of the individual (p. 
263). Hamlet’s resolutions and delays follow the exigencies of plot; 
but human experience is deepened as Hamlet — and Shakespeare — 
confront the nature of man and its fundamental moral and meta- 
physical problems. 

On “Troilus and Cressida” and “Measure for Measure,” written 
in the same period, developing complex views of the human con- 
dition in an ambiguous irresolution (p. 263), Fluchére has less 
striking things to say. He discusses the themes of “Troilus and 
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Cressida” —love and war, problems of government, confusion of 
values, the effects of time on human feelings and relationships, 
much in the terms of D. A. Traversi and Wilson Knight. He sum- 
marizes a host of differing opinions of “Measure for Measure,” 
bringing out again the development of old themes — problems of 
government and authority, conflicts of instinct and reason, vice and 
virtue, sinand justice, posed in ambiguous though particular terms, 
in a particular dark and stifling atmosphere. I think M. Fluchére 
is too hospitable to the religious-theological interpretations of the 
play by Wilson Knight and Roy W. Battenhouse, which seem to me 
over-strained (particularly the latter’s); but he makes a case for 
the enrichment of understanding by different readings of a play, 
from the familiar critical point of view that ambiguity, richness of 
implication, a margin of uncertainty, are major qualities of great 
poetic drama, as of great poetry generally. 

His discussion of the late tragedies, always interesting, making 
many fine distinctions, I can summarize only very briefly. His in- 
terpretation of “Othello” is somewhat in the vein of F. R. Leavis’s 
article in «<Scrutiny> (December, 1937), with the emphasis upon 
Othello and his self-delusion rather than on Iago. But he diverges 
from this critic and others in many a perception, tracing in the 
play the painful conflict between illusion and reality. “Macbeth,” 
“King Lear,” “Timon” he groups together for the relationship of 
themes and the magnificence of the lyricism, inseparable from the 
dramatic movement, which illuminates a world of desolation and 
evil (p. 284). His study of “Macbeth” as a poetic night-piece of 
despair is brilliant (pp. 286 ff.) Again the emphasis is on themes 
of confusion, uncertainty, deception, fear and death,.the ambiguity 
between reality and appearance, expressed in this play in a con- 
crete metaphorical language which creates a triumph of poetic 
density, wonderfully organized. With “Lear,” the author reminds 
us of the importance of the given fable, the lack of “psychological” 
motivation, and yet the extraordinary vitality of the characters. 
He discusses the central antitheses, established by contrast and 
parallel, of order and disorder in man and in nature, deception and 
reality, evil coming from intelligence abused and tragic purgation 
operating through madness; Lear’s slow and terrible coming to full 
consciousness and reconciliation. “Coriolanus” and “Timon” are 
treated as less satisfactory because the inner struggle of the great- 
est tragedies is either absent or too briefly resolved to move us 
deeply. “Coriolanus,” withits political theme, illustrates the brutal 
unconsciousness of a blind force which makes of courage a super- 
fluous virtue, and the tragedy of an imperfect social and political 
State, as it appeared to an artist rich in human experience, who 
regarded both warriors and politicians with irony — irony evident 
in the choice of images, in the remarks of even insignificant per- 
sons, and in the futility of Coriolanus’ career (pp. 313-314). In the 
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death of Timon, Fluchére sees the death of the universe of Hamlet, 
Macbeth and Lear, and a symbol of possible renewal, for Shake- 
speare had gone to the extreme limit of his tragic conception of the 
world (p. 320). “Antony and Cleopatra” he discusses in the terms 
of Wilson Knight, as leading in Act V to an intense transcendent 
vision of unifying love in which suffering and death are no longer 
conquerors —a re-found spirituality which transfigures the tragic 
climate and points ahead to Shakespeare’s last plays of reconcili- 
ation. All the tragedies, we are reminded, end in the destruction of 
evil forces and the triumph of good, the re-establishment of order. 
The four late comedies he discusses very briefly, intending to write 
of them more at length elsewhere, In these final statements of 
Shakespeare’s enlargement of vision, he finds as others have done 
the familiar themes of fecundity and spring and resurrection, the 
relations of youth and age, fathers and daughters, forgiveness and 
regeneration, and a positive faith in the value of life with all its 
faults and also all its beauties. “O brave new world.” 

A prompt translation of this book into English, with fuller and 
more accurate critical bibliography, is much to be desired. 


Syracuse University MARY H. MARSHALL 


1. For recent criticism of G. Wilson Knight and some of the «<Scrutiny> 
critics, see O. J. Campbell, ‘Shakespeare and the “New” Critics,’ in 
<Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies,» ed. J. G. McManaway, G. E. 
Dawson, and E. E. Willoughby, Washington, The Folger Shakespeare 
Library, 1948, pp. 81-96. 

2. See the excellent survey of recent critical studies by Una Ellis- 
Fermor in «Shakespeare Survey,>> II (Cambridge, 1949), 132-141. To 
the books mentioned there should be added Donald A. Stauffer, <Shake- 
speare’s World of Images, New York, Norton, 1949. 


Herbert Dieckmann: <Le philosophe.> Texts and interpretation. 
Saint Louis, Washington University Press, 1948. 108 pp. 


On sait que plusieurs ouvrages publiés sous le nom de Diderot, 
comme, par exemple, <Le paradoxe sur le comédien,>> présentent, 
ou ont présenté, de délicats problémes d’attribution. C’est un cas 
semblable qu’étudie M. Dieckmann, celui du «<Philosophe,> que 
Von a longtemps attribué a Diderot, et encore inclus dans ses 
<<Oeuvres complétes> (Assezat) parce qu’il parut dans |’«En- 
cyclopédie>> sans nom d’auteur. Or d’aprés la convention recue 
sur la foi des éditeurs de l’«Encyclopédie,> mais dont on sait 
maintenant qu’elle souffre maintes exceptions, de tels articles 
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étaient considérés comme l’oeuvre de Diderot. On ignorait alors 
eénéralement que <Le philosophe> avait été publié dans un recueil 
de 1743, intitulé <Nouvelles libertés de penser,>> qui ne pouvait 
guére étre de Diderot. En 1773, Voltaire reprendra le texte, en le 
modifiant sensiblement, dans «<Les lois de Minos> et l’attribuera 
& Dumarsais. Naigeon, l’ami et le confident de Diderot, donnera 
deux éditions du <Philosophe> sous le nom de Dumarsais. Il 
semble donc que d’aprés ces témoignages, et pour d’autres raisons 
de critique interne exposées en détail, et excellement, par M. 
Dieckmann, l’opinion qui attribue cette oeuvre 4 Diderot soit dé- 
sormais insoutenable. C’est la premiére conclusion, conclusion 
inattaquable, de cette étude. 

Faut-it donc restituer <Le philosophe> a Dumarsais? C’est 
la thése 4 laquelle se rallient Gustave Lanson et M. Wade apres un 
examen attentif du probleme. M. Diekmann se refuse a les suivre 
sans cette voie et, sans nier que l’article puisse étrede Dumarsais, 
il considére que les documents mis en évidence ne suffisent pas a 
forcer l’assentiment. Ni le teémoignage de Naigeon, ni celui de 
Voltaire ne lui paraissent décisifs puisque le premier n’a connu 
Diderot que longtemps apres la mort de Dumarsais et que le se- 
cond, comme chacun sait, a compliqué a plaisir les questions d’au- 
thenticité et d’attribution en fabriquant d’innombrables paternités 
littéraires fictives. M. Dieckmann a apporté dans toute cette dé- 
monstration une méthode trés exigeante, un soin extréme dans le 
choix et l’?examen des documents et une trés scrupuleuse attention 
aux détails. Mais il semble qu’il péche ici par excés de prudence. 
En fait Naigeon était admirablement au courant des secrets du 
monde philosophique. Vivant loin de Paris aprés 1751, Voltaire a 
été moins bien renseigné ence quiconcerne les ouvrages anonymes 
parus apres cette date et il est bien vrai qu’il a fait endosser «Le 
portatif a Dubut, <La tolérance> a “un saint prétre” et la «Phi- 
losophie de l’histoire> au neveu de l’abbé Bazin. Mais il connais- 
sait fort bien Dumarsais; ils soupaient ensemble a Paris comme 
le rappelle la lettre du 12 octobre 1755 que M. Dieckmann cite en 
note mais dont il n’a peut-étre pas tiré tout le parti possible. Car 
elle indique aussi que Voltaire connaissait les vrais sentiments de 
Dumarsais puisqu'il lui écrit sans embage, comme il le faisait a 
Damilaville ou 4 Mme du Deffand. Il attend que sa “machine vé- 
gétante et pensante retourne aux éléments dont elle est faite.” I 
embrasse Dumarsais “en Confucius.” I] l’envie de vivre avec les 
Encyclopédistes. A elle seule cette lettre semble affaiblir et 
méme, a mon sens, vicier la laborieuse these de M. Dieckmann 
suivant laquelle Dumarsais n’était pas le libertin que l’on a cru 
communément et donc n’aurait pas pu écrire «Le philosophe.> 
Ainsi s’éclaire le sens, évidemment ironique et fréquent chez 
Voltaire, qu’il faut attribuer a l’expression “c’était un trés bon 
chrétien” par laquelle le philosophe qualifie Dumarsais. J’accorde, 
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pour ma part, infiniment moins de poids a l’article chronologique 
des «Mémoires de Trévoux> ot l’auteur affirme que Dumarsais, 
de son propre aveu, professait des principes en tout point con- 
formes a la vraie religion. On pourrait de la méme facon arguer 
des sentiments chrétiens de Voltaire d’aprés sa lettre au pape 
Benoit XIV, ses déclarations 4 l’évéque d’Annecy et au curé de St. 
Sulpice. On sait ce que valaient au XVIII® siécle de pareilles at- 
testations et combien de professions de foi mensongéres ont été 
dictées par la crainte de voir menacée une sécurité, parfois, 
comme chez Voltaire, bien cherement acquise. 

M. Dieckmann, tachant de rattacher «Le philosophe> aux cou- 
rants philosophiques de la premiére moitié du XVIII® siécle, pour 
lui assigner une date, a été servi par cette excellente formation 
philosophique, trop rare chez les critiques littéraires, dont il a 
fait montre en d’autres occasions. Dans la mesure ou cette con- 
naissance était nécessaire pour son sujet il a examiné, avec une 
rare compétence, la philosophie de Descartes, de Locke, de Spinoza 
et de Malebranche et la fortune de leur systeme a l’époque dont il 
s’occupe. Il a apporté d’heureuses précisions sur le sens de plu- 
sieurs termes, en particulier celui de philosophe, qui présentaient 
au XVIII©€ siecle une extréme confusion et sont encore trop souvent 
la cause de nombreuses méprises et de conclusions erronées parmi 
les critiques modernes de cette période. Il n’a donc pas pu, avec 
un tel souci de rigueur, ne pas avoir senti que la morale sociale du 
pere Buffier est fondamentalement différente de celle de Voltaire 
méme si elles se rencontrent souvent dans leur objectif prochain. 
Voltaire fait de la morale sociale toute la morale, comme le lui 
reprochait Brunetiere avec une violence un peu injuste, ou en tout 
cas lui subordonne une morale religieuse et une morale indivi- 
duelle considérablement étriquées. Le peére Buffier, au contraire, 
a soigneusement distingué dans la morale l’ordre naturelde l’ordre 
surnaturel. C’est seulement dans les limites de l’ordre naturel 
que les devoirs sociaux deviennent primordiaux et que 1’on peut 
dire que le pere “made our duties towards society the main prin- 
ciple of morals.” De plus si je lis correctement une phrase ob- 
scure, M. Dieckmann a certainement exagéré la bienveillance des 
Jésuites pour la philosophie de Locke. Ils s’accordaient sans doute 
avec l’auteur de l’«<Essay on human understanding> pour renier 
Vinnéisme cartésien, mais ils ont bien vu, et ils ont dit dans les 
<Mémoires de Trévoux> a l’occasion des diverses traductions de 
Coste, que la matiére pensante conduisait tout droit au matéria- 
lisme. Les arguments que les Jésuites semblent avoir empruntés 
a Locke contre Malebranche sont tout simplement de vieux argu- 
ments thomistes, car le thomisme, ne l’oublions pas, est lui- 
méme un sensualisme modéré, enseignant, comme Locke, que 
toutes les connaissances viennent des sens, toutefois “nisi ipse 
intellectus.” C’est par ces mémes arguments que, bien avant 
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Locke, les Jésuites avaient attaque le <Discours de la méthode» 
et surtout les «Principia.> 

M. Dieckmann présente sur quatre colonnes en regard les 
quatre versions du «<Philosophe,> celle des «Nouvelles libertes 
de penser,>> de l’«<Encyclopédie,> de Naigeon et de Voltaire. 
Cette excellente disposition du texte en facilite la collation et per- 
met de noter d’un coup d’oeil les divergences notables, de pensée 
et d’expression, qui distinguent chaque version, celle de Voltaire 
plus soignée, plus prudente aussi, cellede Dumarsais plus ouverte- 
ment matérialiste. Une glose trés attentive, trés lucide, tres sa- 
vante, accompagne ces textes. I] faut savoir un gré infini a M. 
Dieckmann d’avoir mis 4 la disposition des spécialistes du XVIII® 
siécle un ouvrage jusqu’ici d’un accés difficile, d’en avoir précisé 
le caractére et souligné l’importance, qui est considérable, car 
aucun texte de la premiére moitié du XVIII© siecle, pas méme les 
<Pensées philosophiques> de Diderot, n’offre une telle audace de 
pensée sous une forme si nettement agressive. 


Fordham University FERNAND VIAL 


Joseph G. Fucilla: <Our Italian surnames.> Evanston, Illinois, 
Chandler’s Inc., 1949. 299 pp. 


To the achievements which already distinguished Professor 
Fucilla, and of which we have been cognizant — as a specialist in 
Hispanic-Italian relations, as a bibliographer of D’Annunzio, Leo- 
pardi, and of the Italian essay-writers, as the editor, for several 
years, of <Italica,> he adds now the arduous laurel of the Romance 
philologist. In the past, his friends had the opportunity to scan 
with enjoyment, in American dailies and periodicals, his articles, 
saturated with pointed anecdote and racy wisdom, on Italian names. 
But the thoroughness, the organic, nay, systematic quality of such 
contributions could hardly be gauged (or even suspected) owing to 
their dissemination in place and time. The ensemble view was 
hindered. Now his studies, collected under a single cover, joined 
by dexterous interlinkings, and supplemented by fresh materials, 
freed from the obligation of addressing a public, upon the whole, of 
“general” readers uninitiated into the technicalities, the subtly 
differentiated terminological precisions of modern Romance phi- 
lology, show to the fullest advantage. They reveal that the solid, 
industriously patient craftsman has built “de main de maitre,” and 
that while he was engaged upon forging the units, his eye was stead- 
ily fixed upon the total structure. Professor Fucilla’s book is fo- 
cused upon surnames — cognomina — not upon given names (only a 
brief, but densely filled “vestibular” chapter deals with these). He 
is not mainly concerned with place-names, unless they bear on his 
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theme, nor with nouns. This gives to his investigation its definite 
personality, setting it apart from analogous works on “names.” 

Onomatology is an important and ramified subject. Its various 
branches have been unevenly cultivated. While place-name re- 
search has luxuriantly effloresced in England, and interest in 
personal names goes at least as far back as William Camden’s 
(1551-1623) «Remains concerning Britain,> a sizable literature 
concerning nouns sprang up, in the recent past, in Latin and Ger- 
manic countries. The well-informed reader will perhaps consider 
it Superfluous on my part to note that noun-research was one of 
the favorite hunting-grounds of the team of philological workers 
grouped around Bertoni and the <Archivum Romanicum.> In the 
pre-World War II period, in Germany, interest in nouns and per- 
sonal names, coupled with a “kulturgeschichtlich” orientation, was 
responsible for the founding of <Woerter und Sachen.> Prior to 
that, Romanic personal names had attracted the attention of the 
eminent dean of positivistic neo-Latin philology, W. Meyer-Luebke 
(see his two substantial studies, ‘Romanische Namenstudien,’ in 
<<Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften,» Wien, Phil. 
Hist. Klasse, CIL (1904), 2, and CLXXXIV (1917), 4). Probings in 
“cultural” onomatology ran thematically through the issues of 
<<Kultur und Volkstum der Romanen.> At any rate, there is no 
possibility of denying the significance of this type of study. Only 
the most obfuscated routineer would fail to perceive the benefits 
which accrue to philology proper, to “general” history, to cultural 
and literary history, from the study of names. Bruno Migliorini 
(see his masterly article ‘Onomastica,’ in <Enciclopedia itali- 
ana,>> XXV, 378-381) points out, for instance, that it is from names 
of persons, as well as from names of places, that our knowledge of 
the Iberic, Ligurian, and Etruscan languages is almost exclusively 
derived. Philologico-literary problems —he states — like that of 
the Celtic origin of the Breton epics, must be approached primarily 
in the light of onomastic research. 

In regard to Italian onomatology, Professor Fucilla found out 
that the territory which, in this volume, he so brilliantly maps out 
and reconnoiters, was, prior to him, very imperfectly “prospected.” 
Although the earliest really scholarly treatment of Italian surnames 
can be traced back to the very founder of Italian medieval cultural 
history, Ludovico Antonio Muratori (1672-1750), one of whose 
essays, entitled ‘De cognominum origine,’ is included, as Diss. 
XLI, in his «<Antiquitates Italicae Medii Aevi,> (which Muratori 
published from 1738 to 1743), Professor Fucilla’s is the first com- 
prehensive and reasonably complete treatment, by a philological 
scholar, of Italian surnames. He had to hack his way through a 
real jungle: the subject is inconceivably involved. But, as the 
ancient teaching practice was wont to remark, the art of good ex- 
position coincides with the ability to perform apt divisions. The 
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first point of excellence about Professor Fucilla’s work is the ra- 
tionality and clarity which have presided over the distribution of 
his materials. These he has gathered from a variety of primary 
sources: from numerous city and telephone directories, yearbooks, 
calendars, almanacs, newspaper files, authors’ lists, heraldic 
dictionaries, and even medieval and post-medieval Italian city-laws 
(“statuti”). The latter could have been examined ingreater number 
and with closer care: Professor Fucilla, so to speak, had within 
hand’s grasp, in this field, an incomparably rich treasure of “sta- 
tuti,” the Cavagna Collection, one of the prize possessions of the 
University of Illinois (Urbana, I11.). 

Professor Fucilla’s knowledge of Italian dialects is nothing 
short of astounding: it would be rare, even in Italy, to find such a 
“connaisseur” of the most recondite shadings of Italian dialectol- 
ogy. There is much to be learned, in his book, about the semantic 
mutations of a number of formally identical words and about their 
avatars in the various Italian dialects. 

The onomatological bibliography in Italian, French, English, 
and Spanish has been thoroughly assimilated by Professor Fucilla, 
who handles it with sovereign ease; while a certain neglect of 
German contributions is perceptible. The author does not allow 
himself to be oppressed by the weight of his amassed erudition, 
but judiciously distils conclusions, some of which are of high in- 
terest to specialists in comparative philology. He is fully aware 
of the connections between his subject and cultural history, between 
verbal meanings and developments in the history of ideas and of 
sentiments, in the field of folklore. He does not fail to point out 
the links which exist between the philological and the political, 
social, economic aspects of peninsular life. Knowledge of Italian 
literature is exploited with delicate discernment: and it is a source 
of amazement, for the reader, to realize what new illuminations 
and perspectives are evoked through the mere process of envis- 
aging literary phenomena from an onomatological angle, of thorough 
scrutiny of the influence exerted by literature upon life via the 
onomatological channel. Most fascinating, in this respect, is the 
section on names borrowed from the romances of chivalry (pp. 230- 
235) (one misses here the familiar anecdote of Bojardo’s causing 
the bells of Scandiano to be rung in honor of some beautiful chival- 
ric name invented by him for the «Orlando Innamorato>). Some 
remarks about parallel modern phenomena could have been added: 
I am thinking specifically of D’Annunzio’s influence on name-giving 
during the period between the two world wars. The sections on 
botanical (chap. VII), bird names (chap. X), animal, fish, insect, 
arachnid and mollusk names (chaps. XI-XIV, pp. 133-158) are 
fresh and intensely original. They present a picture of a tropical 
orgy of language, Italian and English, like some flamboyant “nature 
vive” by a XVIIth century Flemish painter. These chapters are 
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impressive exemplifications of the cataractal, diluvial rush of the 
collective imagination, of the almost primal, irresistible creative- 
ness of the folk fantasy as manifested in the linguistic urge.. One 
is reminded of Vico’s extolment of the imagistic power of the Ital- 
ian language: “nos vero lingua praediti, quae imagines semper 
excitat” (‘De nostri temporis studiorum ratione,’ in «Le Orazioni 
inaugurali,>> etc.,a cura di Gentile e Nicolini, Bari, Laterza, 1914, 
p. 95). The role which the metaphorical element plays in name 
formation (especially in the genesis of nicknames) is commented 
upon by Professor Fucilla in terms which deserve meditation. 
“Many of the nickname-surnames we have cited are metaphors. 
They are grains of pure poetic gold which, when viewed singly, or 
in small groups, attract hardly any attention: only when we as- 
semble them in large quantities do we realize that the average 
human being, especially an Italian, is born with poetry in his soul, 
a poetry that he expresses undaunted by the struggle for existence 
which he is fated to carry on in a materialistic world.” (p. 157). 

To professor Fucilla’s colleagues in the field of the teaching of 
Italian, or Italian literature, in this country, «Italian surnames> 
is of direct concern, since cursory perusal of the index discloses 
that practically all of their names are in this book (I found mine on 
p.65). Encircled as one is by the serried apparatus of the severest 
philological scholarship, one is inclined to think how appropriate it 
would be to mention the never enough quoted, imperishable dictum 
of Pascarella’s Roman commoner: “semo tutti nella storia.” 

The slim section of names derived from musical instruments 
could have been augmented. Strange information is given on pp. 
120 and 128. The proposal to investigate the history of foundling 
asylums with a view to studying the history of names imparted 
therein, nets an unusual, if genuine, anecdote concerning Vincenzo 
Gemito, the great sculptor (p. 193). Particularly contributive and 
original is chap. XIX (pp. 236-43), which deals with the anglicization 
of Italian surnames in this country. Professor Fucilla lucidly ana- 
lyzes the twofold force making for changes in Italian “cognomi,” 
and submits a balanced forecast of developments in the near future. 
This forecast bears the hallmarks of utter plausibility, provided 
existing conditions continue to operate as freely as they do at pres- 
ent within the framework of American society. 


The Georgetown Linguistic Institute ELIO GIANTURCO 
Washington, D. C. 


Mario A. Pei: <French precursors of the ‘Chanson de Roland.’>> 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1948. XIV+105 pp. 


In bringing out his careful study of the Old French precursors of 
the <Chanson de Roland,> Mr. Pei has made a useful contribution 
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to our understanding of the relation between the earliest Old 
French texts and the oldest surviving chanson de geste. It was high 
time some one made such a study. In fact it would be eminently 
worth while for some one to make a complete study of the vocabu- 
lary of these texts. Indeed, one wonders why Mr. Pei did not make 
a complete job of it while he was doing it. However, we should be 
grateful for the present study even though it makes no claim to 
being definitive (cf. p. 4). 

Even before opening the book, one naturally wonders what light, 
if any, it will throw on the perennial question of the origin of the 
chansons de geste. The author tells us in the introduction (p. vii), 
that he does not aim “to invalidate previous theories [How many 
“orevious theories” remain to be invalidated? |], but to add to them 
an element hitherto partly neglected, to point out the important role 
that religious poetry [in the vernacular] must have played in epic 
creation, and to prove the existence of a literary current capable 
of turning froma purely religious into a religious epic channel, and 
thereafter of losing its original religious features as it wandered 
farther and farther fromits source.” Although I can not say he has 
accomplished such a broad objective, he certainly has succeeded 
in showing that the basic diction, the rhetoric, the idiom, the stock 
of ideas and the literary themes of the <Chanson de Roland> were 
current among the vernacular writers who preceded the master- 
piece of the chanson de geste. This is no small achievement; for 
although his conclusions are just what one would have expected, 
one’s impressions or even the opinions of the most respected au- 
thorities are undependable until they are confirmed by solid docu- 
mentation. Mr. Pei is all the more deserving of our gratitude be- 
cause a scholar who has already made his mark might well have 
hesitated to turn his talents to a study which must have frequently 
seemed more like a tedious verification than a gallant incursion 
into new territory. 

The book is divided into five sections: versification, syntacti- 
cal constructions and vocabulary, stylistic and literary devices, 
themes and incidents, and a conclusion. In each section the writer 
compares the «<Eulalie,»> the «<Passion,> the «Saint Léger,» the 
<<Saint Alexis>> and the <Roland>: on practically all scores, he 
finds a regular progression from one text to another. The study 
would have no doubt been more conclusive if the «<Boéce> and the 
<Sainte Foy>> had been included. However, as scholars —in our 
field, at least — have of late years been rigorously held down to a 
minimum amount of space, Mr. Pei can not be blamed for limiting 
his study to the smallest feasible number of texts or, indeed, for 
presenting his findings in the form of a slightly developed outline. 

While the study seems to have been conducted conscientiously 
and with great care, one finds here and there details of interpre- 
tation and presentation to which exception may well be taken. On 
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p. 1, the writer refers us to no less than fifteen books and articles 
about Old French versification. Although he is following the rather 
common (and regrettable) American tendency to multiply unneces- 
sary bibliographical data, one can not but wonder why certain items 
were included and others omitted. The reference on p. 2 to the 
indispensable work of P. Verrier («Le Vers francgais>) is un- 
fortunately spoiled by a curious typographical error. The note 
reads: “Verrier, II pp. 1 ff., 108-118, claims that there is epic 
style in <Eulalie>; II p. 106, that the decasyllabic verse stems 
from Latin prose...” It should, of course, read: “from a Latin 
‘prose,’ ” the “prose” in question being a metrical, rhymed version 
of the <Eulalie.> For the benefit of the inexperienced reader, 
perhaps we should add that a “prose” is a special hymn which is 
sung on certain occasions as a part of the service of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the famous <Dies irae> being the best known 
“prose” and one of the few which have survived into modern times. 
— On p. 4, Mr. Pei declares that he is giving only a partial list of 
constructions and words and that the ones selected “are those which 
show more striking similarity and progression with the possibility 
of influence.” We assume, of course, that he has not omitted any 
examples which would upset his thesis, but we would have liked to 
be reassured on this point. —P.19. In the example cited from 
<<Roland,> 1.1088, “mis talenz” means “desire” and not “courage” 
(see glossary in the editions of Bédier and of Bertoni). Likewise, 
“raison” means “speech, argument” rather than “point of view.” — 
P.24. It would have been easy for Mr. Pei to show that the «<Chan- 
son de Roland> followed the tradition of ending on a religious note 
rather than broke with the tradition found in the earlier works. 
Certainly the last two laisses of the poem, which describe the con- 
version of Bramimonde and God’s summons to Charlemagne to 
resume the war against the pagans in some distant country, can 
scarcely be regarded as anything but a religious ending. In fact, 
although vractically everyone who has written about the «Chanson 
de Roland> has touched on the religious element of the poem, in 
my opinion the poeemis more completely a religious work than any- 
one has said, and could well be studied again in detail from that 
point of view. — Pp. 41-42. In discussing what he calls the “scene- 
shifting” in «<Alexis> and in <Roland,> the writer seems to feel 
that by the line “or reuendrai al pedra et a la medra” («Alexis,>> 
21, 1), which is the crudest possible way of changing from one 
scene to another, “the style is set” for the dramatic and highly 
skilful changes which are so effectively used in «Roland.» It is 
true that both poets change scenes, but that is as far as the simi- 
larity goes. 

The section devoted to “religious-supernatural themes and in- 
cidents” suffers from the writer’s failure to take sufficiently into 
account the fundamental differences between the work of the authors 
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of the earlier texts — who more or less had to follow their model — 
and that of the poet who was creating a great work of art and who 
was more or less free to use any themes which suited his book and 
to develop them as he saw fit. For example, on p. 44 we read: 
“Angelic intervention is more prominent in the <Roland> than in 
the religious poetry. Does this indicate the continuance and growth 
of strong religious feeling, or the arising of mystical tendencies?” 
Certainly there is a deeply religious tone in parts of the <Roland> 
and, I believe, in the entire conception of the poem; but I suspect 
that the number of angelic interventions alone would be a very 
crude indication as to the strength of the “religious feeling” or of 
any “mystical tendencies.” In a study of this kind, which is prima- 
rily statistical, it would no doubt be impossible to take into con- 
sideration all the subtle nuances of a great poetic work, but the 
writer seems to me to ignore the context too frequently. —I do not 
understand what is meant by the sentence on p. 48 which reads: 
“Noncommittal [my underscoring] references to the devil and hell 
are to be found in RO, 983; etc.” In my opinion, the poet meant to 
associate the Saracens with the devil and hell as often and as com- 
pletely as possible. This interpretation, rather than “ignorance 
and superstition” is, I think, the proper explanation of the poet’s 
putting Mahomet, Jupiter, Apolin, Satan, etc., in the same broad 
category of enemies of the church and, consequently, of mankind. 
—P.50. It is inexact to say that “Marsile, under duress plans 
[my underscoring] to accept the Christian faith, but with mental 
reservations...” He sends word to Charlemagne that he will be- 
come a Christian but he does not for a moment really plan to do 
so. — Pp. 54-55. In discussing “the theme of virginity and chastity,” 
which is of course very prominent in the «<Eulalie> and in the 
<<Alexis,>> — perhaps with the intention of showing there is “devel- 
opment with the possibility of influence” —the writer mentions the 
fact that the virginity of the Virgin Mary is referred to in the 
<<Passion> and then he says: “Virginity appears only once, and 
by implication, in the <«<Roland,> but it definitely indicates the 
turning of the virtue’s motives from the divine to the human” [sic]. 
And he adds: “It is a ‘virginal’ death that...[Aude] prefers.” 
Sensing, no doubt, that this interpretation of Aude’s wishes is a 
trifle strained, he supports his remark by referring the reader to 
Wilmotte’s «<Epopée,»> p. 118, n. 2, “for a comparison between 
Alexis’ wife and Aude.” In the footnote in question, Wilmotte mere- 
ly juxtaposed Aude’s words: “Cest mot mei est estrange” to those 
of the wife of Alexis: “Jamais ledece n’aurai, quar ne pot estre, 
Ne jamais hume n’aurai en toute terre.” The verbal similarity is 
slight. The stylistic similarity is slighter. The poetic similarity 
is non-existent: one girl heroically drops dead and the other set- 
tles down to the pious but prosaic life of an extra woman in the 
house of her grieving in-laws. On examining Wilmotte’s text that 
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this footnote was supposed to support one reads: “Et quant a la 
jeune femme abandonnée par Alexis au seuil dela chambre nuptiale, 
elle fait penser involontairement 4 la belle Alde, qui ne connut pas 
non plus les joies de l’€pouse. La longue complainte, si passionnée, 
que le poete lui a mise dans la bouche, conviendrait mieux 4 un 
roman qu’a une cantiléne pieuse.” It is true that anyone might 
think involuntarily of Alde, but how could anyone present the very 
tenuous similarity of the two characters as evidence? —P. 62. 
When the poet says of Baligant: “E de sa lei molt par est savies 
hom,” he is not “revealing a semblance of religious toleration” as 
the writer contends; he is merely preparing for the scene in which 
the best and most orthodox representative of the pagan faith, at 
grips with Charlemagne, will go down in defeat and carry with him 
the entire corpus of pagan belief. —P. 66. The reference which 
reads: “Bédier <<Histoire,>> XII, 207” should read: “Bédier in 
Gabriel Hanotaux, «Histoire de la nation francaise,» XII, 207.” 
— P. 83. The writer compares on the one hand the way the mother 
and the wife of Alexis blamed Alexis for being so hard-hearted as 
to leave them and, on the other, the way Olivier blamed Roland 
(1082 ff.) for not blowing the horn to call for help. He says that 
Olivier’s language is “mild and elliptical” in comparison to that 
of the women. In my opinion, Olivier’s speeches to the unhappy 
and defeated Roland here and in ll. 1691 ff. constitute one of the 
most cruelly sarcastic passages in all literature. Even if we ac- 
cept the absurd reading proposed by Jenkins, “Cum proz” instead 
of “Cumpainz vos lo fesistes,” the passage is still terrific by any 
standard. It silences Roland. It makes him see the enormity of 
his mistake. It is the point at which “desmesure” ceases to be his 
dominant characteristic. And it is the beginning of the preparation 
for the magnificent death scene which is perhaps the high point of 
the poem. 

In the conclusion, the writer gives a rapid review of the princi- 
pal books and articles which deal with the relation between the Old 
French epic and the earlier vernacular literature. This exposition 
— which I would have placed in an introductory chapter — is given 
here, I take it, in support of the conclusions the writer has drawn 
from his study. Although he never actually takes sides in the con- 
troversy over the Bédier “theory” — as it is somewhat misleadingly 
called — Mr. Pei seems to feel that Bédier would have disagreed 
with his conclusions. On p. 97, he lines up against Bédier and 
Siciliano “a formidable array of critical talent”: Férster, Kosch- 
witz, Becker, Diez, Curtius, Faral, Jenkins, and Wilmotte. More- 
over he says that Bédier “denies any essential relationship [be- 
tween the <Alexis> and the <Roland> | save as a matter of ‘purely 
formal technique.’ ” In support of this statement, he refers us to 
the «Légendes épiques,> IV, p. 463. As the work of Bédier is too 
often oversimplified and, consequently, misunderstood, let us see 
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precisely what the author of the <<Légendes épiques> says on the 
said page and in particular to what extent he was actually in dis- 
agreement with “the formidable array of critical talent” mentioned 
above. The page in question is a part of a long, Sweeping, and yet 
extremely judicious paragraph in which Bédier gave an account of 
the indebtedness of the author of «<Roland> to earlier works both 
in Latin and in the vernacular. Beginning on page 462, the para- 
graph reads, in part: “Placer au XI®& siécle la naissance des chan- 
sons de geste, c’est dire que les Ages antérieurs n’ont pas legué 
au XI€& siécle des poemes tout faits, mais seulement, par l’oeuvre 
des clercs, quelques-unes des idées, qui, l’heure venue, inspireront 
les chansons de geste, et quelques-uns des procédés de narration 
et de versification, qui, l’heure venue, constitueront la technique 
des chansons de geste. Le fait que l’heure n’est venue qu’au XI® 
siécle n’implique point d’ailleurs que le génie littéraire des chan- 
sons de geste soit une ‘proles sine matre creata’... Pour constituer 
le systéme de versification des premiéres chansons de geste, n’a- 
t-il pas fallu que le vers décasyllabique et le couplet sur une seule 
assonance fussent d’abord maniés et assouplis dés le XI® siécle 
par le poete de la «Vie de Saint Alexis,> dés le X® siécle par le 
poéte du<Boéce> provencal? Pour que fussent célébrés en langue 
vulgaire les saints nouveaux (fit-ce d’abord saint Guillaume a 
Gellone, ou saint Roland 4 Blaye, ou saint Girard a Vézelay, ou 
quelque autre héros prés de quelque autre sanctuaire?) n’a-t-il pas 
fallu qu’auparavant fit chantée 4 Autun la «Vie de saint Léger,> 
a Conques la <Vie de sainte Foi,> et que dés le X® siécle se fit 
constitué en France ce genre littéraire, la vie de saint chantée en 
langue vulgaire? Pour donner son tour hérofque 4 l’imagination 
du poete de la premiére chanson de geste, n’a-t-il pas fallu que ce 
poete reciit de plus anciens modeéles le choc et l’éveil? Certes les 
sources d’inspiration ne manquaient pas, si l’on songe que le XI® 
siecle disposait de la Bible, et que la seule légende de Judas Mac- 
chabée, par exemple, renferme tous les thémes essentiels de la 
geste de Guillaume, et si l’on considére que, par Virgile et par 
Stace, par Dictys et Darés et par Servius, par les Actes des mar- 
tyrs et par les Vies de saints, par les historiens romains et par 
les Peres de l’Eglise, le XI& siécle disposait de toute histoire 
hérofque et de toute la fable héroique de l’antiquité sacrée et de 
Vantiquité profane, de toute l’épopée antique et de toute l’épopée 
chrétienne...,” etc. 

As this did not make it clear to certain scholars that he was 
not waving away the cultural heritage without which no great poetry 
or great art of any kind is conceivable, Bédier came back to the 
question fourteen years later and developed this point of view even 
more fully («La Chanson de Roland, Commentaires,>> 1927, p. 60). 
If one confronts what Bédier actually said on this point, I think it 
would be extremely difficult to line up the “formidable array of 
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talent” against him on this point. I have devoted an abnormal 
amount of space to this detail, trifling in itself, because Bédier’s 
contributions to our understanding of the «Chanson de Roland,> of 
the chansons de geste, and indeed of Old French literature in gen- 
eral have so frequently been dismissed as if they merely consti- 
tuted one of several equally untenable theories of the chanson de 
geste that some scholars seem to find it quite normal to ignore 
some of the tools which are most indispensable and some of the 
cardinal points — established by Bédier — without which it is dan- 
gerous, if not impossible, to proceed in the troubled waters of Old 
French literary history. 

— Pp. 103-104. A final passage which seems to me quite un- 
tenable: Mr. Pei attempts to show that the death of Roland “occur- 
ring at the culmination of the hero’s career, a death that has little 
counterpart in the subsequent epic output, is drawn bodily from the 
earlier religious literature” [my underscoring]. He goeson to say: 
“The central idea that underlies each of the five poems under con- 
sideration is the idea of death —death for a purpose, death for an 
ideal...” Mr. Pei argues that if the hero had escaped and had 
gone on to fight the Saracens with Charlemagne we would undoubt- 
edly have “a work of mediocre merit,” and that “the true genius of 
Turoldus lies in knowing when and how to let his hero die.” Asa 
matter of fact, I do not doubt that a poet of the stature of Turoldus 
— if his name was Turoldus — would have been able to construct a 
perfectly acceptable plot without having Roland die when he did or, 
indeed, without having him die at all! But that is beside the point: 
there are innumerable ways of upsetting the highly complicated 
plot which has come down to us in the famous Oxford manuscript 
(see Bédier, <Légendes épiques,> III, 410-453). Suppose we sup- 
press Ganelon: the plot would be completely upset; but could we 
conclude that the true genius of Turoldus lies in knowing when and 
how to introduce the traitor? I can find no reason whatever to ac- 
cept Mr. Pei’s unsupported statement that the death of Roland — 
surely he could not have meant lines 2222-2396 of the poem — “is 
drawn bodily from the earlier literature.” 

In sum, although the writer seems to me to have been somewhat 
hasty in some of his interpretations and inferences, I think he has 
succeeded in the main in the objective he set for himself. He is to 
be congratulated not only on the results of his study but also on 
having taken the trouble to examine in great detail the actual texts 
which (or the likes of which) the author of the <Chanson de Roland> 
must have known and which must have contributed no little to his 
literary and artistic formation. If I attribute slightly less impor- 
tance to the earlier texts in the creation of «<Roland>> than does 
Mr. Pei, it is because I attach much more importance to the role 
of the creative imagination of the poet than he does. 


University of Wisconsin JULIAN HARR™ 
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Renée Lang: «Andre Gide et la pensée allemande.> Egloff, Paris, 
1949. 218 pp. 

Professor Renée Lang tackles the challenging task of inter- 
preting previously weighed and judged data: that André Gide ac- 
cording to his own admissions owed simultaneous or successive 
literary and philosophical debts to a number of German men of 
letters. Mme Lang examines the evidence with perspicacity, and 
since the sources need no confirmation, she applies the facts to 
the more subtle problem of determining to what extent Gide’s im- 
pressions of German writers reveal the development of his own 
quizzical personality. 

The study of affinities appears to Mme Lang a more fertile 
activity in respect to an author like Gide than the exposition of 
itemized influences. Her position is well taken and makes for a 
much better understanding of the author thanany solutionone might 
be able to suggest to the purely academic question of what absolute 
or measurable influences some literary giant exercized on the 
equally dominant literary figure of Gide. The pertinent question 
is, rather, why at a particular period in his life Gide was attracted 
to a certain writer, or why at another point did he want his readers 
to think that he was more affected by one rather than another of 
his literary saints, To this can be added the corollary enigma of 
Gide’s occasional rejections of certain obvious influences. 

In the course of her well documented, concise and keenly per- 
ceptive work, Prof. Lang reveals Gide’s literary predilections as 
indices to his intellectual evolution. Often she has to base her 
interpretation on personal conjectures, which she substantiates by 
her solid knowledge of the writings of Gide and of the German au- 
thors in question, and with the soundness of her judgment. 

Without overlooking the lesser impacts of German Romanticists 
suchas Heine and Novalis, Gide’s friendly inclination toward Rilke, 
and the occasional “excitations” caused by philosophers such as 
Schopenhauer and Fichte, Prof. Lang concentrates on the two poles 
of attraction in Gide’s life: Nietzsche and Goethe. They are like 
the two courses of a pendulum and determine the degree of Gide’s 
propensities at a given moment. Both authors came early into the 
French writer’s life, but at first it was Nietzsche who obsessed 
him, giving him courage to seek unconventionality inart and to cast 
aside his puritanical inhibitions. The ideological support gained 
from Nietzsche appears as great a stimulus to Gide’s freshly ac- 
quired gusto for living as his African adventures. Moreover, he 
found justification for his lack of definitive intellectual and moral 
position, and resultant state of perpetual anxiety, in an analogous 
presence of antagonisms in Nietzsche’s character. Mme Lang 
points out that in his «Lettres a Angéle>> Gide considered this 
conflict in Nietzsche to be a mental state indispensable to the act 
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of literary creation; he was thus indirectly strengthening his con- 
fidence in his own intellectual powers. 

As Gide grew older the Nietzsche in him became a subconscious 
rather than an active adherence. Realizing the personal tension 
and tragic implications involved in the German’s quest for super- 
human virtue, he gradually rejected Nietzsche’s severe ethics 
except on the basis of esthetic values. It was in abandoning Nietz- 
sche’s impractical concept of happiness that Gide felt the need for 
anew mentor and began to aspire deliberately toward a soul re- 
lationship with Goethe. In the face of the long standing contention 
of Fernand Baldensperger that the very temperament of Gide makes 
of him an “anti-goethéen,” Mme Lang demonstrates that because 
of this divergence Gide’s efforts to simulate the personal serenity 
and artistic order of Goethe are of greater significance in the au- 
thor’s self-orientation. 

In fine, through his vacillations between two poles we see Gide 
first freeing himself from outwardly imposed order, gravitating to 
the outer limits of Nietzschean emancipation, then progressing 
toward self-imposed restraint and a socially useful individualism 
under the guidance of Goethe’s notion of culture. From a revolu- 
tionary, self-centered Gide to a more generous, milder tempered 
one, who eventually attempts to blend in himself the conflicting 
effects of his readings, —that is the conclusion to Mme Lang’s 
story of Gide’s contacts with German thought. 

It may be contended that Prof. Lang carries affinities a little 
too far when she compares the spiritual brotherhood of Gide and 
Goethe to that of Virgil and Dante. Moreover, considering Gide’s 
anti-regionalism primarily as an influence of Nietzsche gives the 
impression that Gide’s cosmopolitan attitude had the proportions 
of an active crusade against nationalism. Another stretching of 
rapprochement appears in Mme Lang’s suggestion that the God- 
seeking Alissa of «La Porte étroite> was perhaps nothing more 
than a victim of an “orgueil nietzschéen.” But these are minor 
objections. 

This reviewer does not share Mme Lang’s impression that a 
great deal has already been written on Gide. Her intellectually 
rich, well composed, well written work should prove of invaluable 
aid to Gide scholars and should open the way to at least two other 
studies. As the so-called influences are viewed primarily as in- 
dications of the fluctuations of Gide’s creative nature, it is time 
that they be used as an aid in determining the inventiveness and 
originality of his vast literary output, and that they further serve 
as a criterion for judging Gide’s powers as critic, — wherein lie 
perhaps his truest merits as a major intellectual force of this 
century. 


Syracuse University ANNA BALAKIAN 


BRIEFER MENTION 


M. B. Ellis: «Saint-Denys Garneau, art et réalisme.> Montréal, 
Editions Chantecler, 1949. 197 pp. 


This is the first extended critical study to appear on the French 
Canadian poet, Saint-Denys Garneau, who died in 1943, at the age 
of 31. He left only one volume of 28 poems, «Regards et jeux dans 
l’espace,> and some articles on writers and painters which had 
appeared in <La Reléve.> Garneau belonged to the group of young 
Montréal writers who had founded «La Reléve,> to become later 
«La Nouvelle Reléve.> A few additional poems have been pub- 
lished posthumously in <La Nouvelle Reléve.> 

This poet is known by a very small circle in Canada. The sym- 
pathetic and admiring book of M. B. Ellis will win the poet more 
readers. It is a careful analysis of all the poems in the one vol- 
ume, an effort to define the poetic theory as well as to evaluate the 
separate poems. Great attention is paid to the poet’s vocabulary, 
and in fact a dictionary of terms is appended to the essay. Par- 
ticularly moving are the pages on the penetrating vision of the poet, 
on his conception of reality, his understanding of the spiritual vi- 
sion of children. Some of the greatest of the French poets are 
evoked in this study when the writing of the Canadian poet seems to 
reflect their influence: Baudelaire especially, as well as Rimbaud 
and Claudel. M. B. Ellis makes Garneau into a poet of a deep 
spiritual importance. The most significant pages are those where 
his work is ascribed to the general movement of Christian renais- 
sance in Canada today. 


University of Chicago WALLACE FOWLIE 
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Centro de Estudios Hispanicos 
BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


GENERAL 


Collinder, Bjorn: The Lapps. 
Princeton, Princeton University 
Press for The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation, 1949, 252 p. il. 
[“This book — the first general 
book in English on the Lapps 
Since 1674 — is a detailed ac- 
count of this ancient and difficult 
life,” in the region known as 
Lapland. | 
Fergusson, Francis: The idea of 
a theater, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1949, xi-240p. 

Olguin, M.: The theory of ideal 
beauty in Arteaga and Winckel- 
mann. |Repr. from the Journ. of 
aesthetics and art criticism, 
1949, VII, 12-33. ] 

Selden, Samuel: An introduction 
to playwriting, New York, F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1946, vi, 120 p. 
[The playwright’s preparation of 
material, the process of writing, 
the testing of his script. ] 

Spire, André: Plaisir poétique et 
plaisir musculaire: eSsai sur 
l’évolution des techniques poéti- 
ques, New York, Vanni, 1949, 
vii - 547 p. 

Thomson, S. Harrison: Progress 
of Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies in the United States and 
Canada. Publ. at the Univ. of 
Colorado, Boulder, Col., 1949, 
142 p. (Bull. 20.) 


LINGUISTICS 


Leopold, Werner F.: Speech de- 
velopment of a bilingual child, a 
linguist’s record, (Vols. II, IV: 
Northwestern University Studies, 
Humanities Series, no. 18, 19), 
Evanston, Ill., Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1949, x, 200 and 
ix, 176 p. [Grammar and general 
problems in the first two years. 
Critical bibliogr., III, 189-194. 
Diary from age 2, References, 
IV, 165. ] 

Soffietti, James Peter: Phonemic 
analysis of the word in turinese, 
New York, [King Crown Press], 
1949, 71 p. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Bodde, Derk: Tolstoy and China. 
With the collaboration of Galia 
Speshneff Bodde. Princeton, 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1950, vii, 
110 p. (The History of Ideas Se- 
ries). [The impact of Chinese 
civilization, especially its phi- 
losophy and religion, upon Tol- 
stoy’s writing and thinking. ] 

Howe, Susanne: Novels of empire, 
New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1949, 186 p. [British, 
French, and German novels with 
colonial themes. Analyses and 
comparisons. Nearly 200 novels, 
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representing more than 100 writ- 
ers. Rapid survey of the history 
of modern novel types. We miss 
the Spanish novels. A selected 
bibliography, p. 167-172. | 
Spitzer, Leo: A method of inter- 
preting literature (Smith College 
Lectures, no. 3), Northampton, 
Mass., Smith College, 1949, 149 
p. [Three lectures: 1. Three 
poems on ecstasy (John Donne, 
St. John of the Cross, R. Wagner), 
2. Pages from Voltaire. 3. Amer- 
ican advertising explained as 
popular art. | 
Sulpizio of Veroli, Giovanni: Doc- 
trina Mensae. Table manners for 
boys. A facsimile of a XV-cen- 
tury Latin poem, printed by 
Jacobo Cromberger at Seville 
c. 1510, with an English version 
in the metre of the original and 
an introd. and notes, by Henry 
Thomas. Printed at the Univer- 
sity Press, Oxford, 1949, xii, 
61.and 12p. [100 copies printed. 
Reproduced by courtesy of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, 
from the only known original. | 
Turkevich, Ludmilla B.: Cervan- 
tes in Russia. Princeton Univ. 
Press, Princeton, 1950, xv, 255p. 
[A study of the influence of Cer- 
vantes upon Russian culture. 
Also, the effect he has had on 
such writers as Pushkin, Gogol, 
Turgeneyv, Ostrovski, and Dos- 
toyevski. Current translations of 
Cervantes’ works into Russian, 
bibliography. Outstanding ballets 
and plays with Cervantianthemes. 
Critics’ opinion of Cervantes. ] 


ENGLISH 


Anderson, George K.: The litera- 
ture of the anglo-saxons, Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 
1949, ix, 431 p. [A new history 
of English literature from the 
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beginning to the Norman Con- 
quest. It is based on the scholar- 
ship up to the present times. 
Quotation from the works of the 
Anglo-Saxon authors in modern 
English. } 

Bonjour, Adrien, ed.: Dialogue de 
Saint-Julien et son disciple. 
Poéme anglo-normand du XIIIe 
siecle. (Anglo-Norman texts, 
VIII). Oxford, 1949, xxvii, 93 p. 
{Introd., texte, variantes, notes 
et corrections, extraits, appen- 
dices, glossaire, liste de noms 
propres. | 

Cady, Edwin Harrison: The Gen- 
tleman in America. A literary 
study in American culture. Syra- 
cuse University Press, [Syra- 
cuse, New York, 1949] 232 p. 
[John Adams, Jefferson, F. Coop- 
er, Oliver W. Holmes, Emerson, 
Howells. — Dr. Cady shows how 
the ideal of the gentleman was 
separated from the “gentry” class 
in America and how it was rec- 
onciled to the idea of democracy. 
It is also a contribution toward a 
better understanding of the work- 
ing relations among ideas, cul- 
ture, and literature in America. 


An excellent and_ interesting 
book. | 
Colbourne, Maurice: The real 


Bernard Shaw, New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, [1949], 342 p., 
il. [New revised ed. “Contains 
some 70,000 words of new ma- 
terial, and is about one-third as 
long again as the 1939 ed.” | 
Hunt, Cecil: A dictionary of words 
makers: pen pictures of the 
people behind our language. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 
[1949], 176 p., il. [Mecenas is 
missing. | 
Huntington, Archer Milton: Re- 
cuerdos, New York, 1949, x, 
126 p. (The Hispanic Society of 
America). [Poesfas en inglés 
inspiradas en temas espafioles.] 
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Peragallo, Olga: Italian-American 
authors and their contribution to 
American literature, New York, 
Vanni, 1949, xii - 242 p. 

University of London. Institute of 
Historical Research. Twenty- 
sixth Annual Report, 1946-47. 
Presented to the Senate, Febru- 
ary, 1948, 30 p. [ London, 1948.] 

Wormhoudt, Arthur: The demon 
lover: a psychoanalytical ap- 
proach to literature, New York, 
Exposition Press, [1949], 150 p. 
[Foreword by E. Bergler. Con- 
tribution to both literature and 
psychology. It is a systematic 
attempt to apply some of the 
newer findings of psychoanalytic 
psychiatry to the English Ro- 
mantic poets. | 


FRENCH 


Atkinson, Geoffroy: Les Idées de 

Balzac d’aprés la Comédie hu- 
maine: Tome I (Psychologie, 
passions, physiologie); Tome II 
(Moeurs, histoire, théories mé- 
taphysiques et philosophiques, 
sciences naturelles, enfance et 
éducation); Tome III (Influences 
du milieu, théories politiques, 
sentiments religieux, sciences 
occultes); Tome IV (La morale, 
les sentiments politiques), Ge- 
neve, Droz, 1949, 110, 116, 116, 
and 116 p. 

Balakian, Anna: Apollinaire and 
the modern mind. Repr. from 
“yale French Studies,” no. 4, 
p. 79-90. 

Balzac, Honoré de, Pere Goriot: 
Transl. by Jane Minot Sedgwick. 
Introd. and notes by Wallace 
Fowle. New York-Toronto, (Rine- 
hart and Co.) [1950] xvii, 328 p. 
(Rinehart Editions). [Selected 
bibliogr., p. xvii. | 

Baudelaire, Charles: Flowers of 
evil, with transl. by Geoffrey 


Wagner and an introd. by Enid 
Starkie, Norfolk, Conn., New 
Directions, the New Classics, 
[1946, no pagination.] 
Croteau, Arséne and Selvi, Arthur 
M.: Belles lectures frangaises, 
New York, etc., American Book 
Company, [1949], vi - 271 p. 
Diderot Studies. Edited by Otis E. 
Fellows and Norman L. Torrey. 
Syracuse University Press, [Syr- 
ACUSELWIN. ¥en) 949" xiii GL O2in. 
[Alice G. Green: Diderot’s Fic- 
tional Worlds. Ed. J. Geary: The 
composition and publication of 
“Les deux amis de Bourbonne.” 
A. Vartanian: From deist to 
atheist: Diderot’s philosophical 
orientation. O. E. Fellows and 
Alice G. Green: Diderot and the 
Abbé Dulaurens. Anne-Marie de 
Commaille: Diderot et le sym- 
bole littéraire. P. C. Oustinoff: 
Notes on Diderot’s fortunes in 
Russia. M. F. Seiden: Jean- 
Frangois Rameau and Diderot’s 
“Neveu.” — The composition of 
this book is by the D. S. J. Vari- 
Typer, using types roman, ital- 
ics, quotations and heads by Syr- 
acuse University Press. Accent 
marks were put in by hand. 
Offset printing is by the Salina 
Press, Syracuse, New York. ] 
Duviard, F.: Anthologie des poétes 
frangais (XV€ et XVIE€ siécle[s]). 
Choix et annotation. Paris, 
[1947], 194 p. (Larousse). 
Frank, Grace, ed.: Rutebeuf, ‘Le 
Miracle de Théophile,’ miracle 
du XIII€ siécle. (Classiques fran- 
cais du moyen 4ge, deuxiéme éd. 
rev.), Paris, Champion, 1949, 
xxi, 44 p. [Collection dirigé par 
Mario Roques. Introd. de 15 p. 
par Frank, I: L’auteur et la 
piece, II: La légende, III: Sources 
et rapports. IV: Mss. et eds. V: 
Langue et versification. Notes 
critiques, p. 27-38. Glossaire, 
p. 40-44. ] 
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Homenatge a Mistral. Bogota, 
1949, 19 p., retr. (Patronat de 
Cultura Catalana). 

Kolb, Philip: La correspondance 
de Marcel Proust. Chronologie 
et commentaire critique, The 
University of Illinois Press, Ur- 
bana, 1949, xiv, 464 p. (Illinois 
Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, vol. XXXII, nos. 1-2) [These 
de doctorat. Introd. Etude des 
lettres a Montesquiou, Mme. de 
Noailles, Mme. Schiff, P. Souday, 
E. R. Curtius, Robert de Flers, 
R. Boylesve, R. Dreyfus, W. 
Berry, Princesse Bibesco, L. 
Daudet, Gide, Grasset, etc. Bi- 
bliographie. | 

Li Gotti, Ettore, La Chanson de 
Roland e i normanni. Firenze, 
G. C. Sansoni, 1949, 89 p. (Bi- 
blioteca del Leonardo, XL.) [Ri- 
proponendo la tesi della norman- 
nicita della Chanson de Roland. | 

Loomis, Roger Sherman: Arthur- 
ian tradition and Chrétien de 
Troyes, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1949, xiii, 503p. 

Sayce, R. A., ed.: Corneille, 
‘Polyeucte,’ Oxford, Blackwell, 
1949, xxix, 82 p. [Introd. p. v- 
xxix. Bibliogr. p. xxix. ] 


GERMAN 
Fehling, Fred L. and Paulsen, 
Wolfgang: Elementary German, 


a systematic approach, New York, 
etc., American Book Company, 
[1949], v, 289 p. 

Frantz, Adolf I.: Half a hundred 
thralls to Faust, Chapel Hill, N. 
C., Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
1949, xx, 315 p. [A study based 
on the British and the American 
translators of Goethe’s Faust, 
1823-1949]. 

Iraizoz, Antonio: La vida amoro- 
sa de Goethe. La Habana, 1949, 
69 p. il. (Acad. Nac. de Artes y 
Letras.) [{Conferencia. ] 
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Jordan, Gilbert J., ed.: Southwest 
Goethe festival: a collection of 


* nine papers. (Southern Methodist 


University Studies, No. 5), Dal- 
las, Tex., Southern Methodist 
University Press, 1949, xi, 112p. 
Lange, Victor, ed: Johann Wolf- 
gang von Goethe, ‘The sorrows 
of young Werther,’ ‘The new 
Melusina,’ ‘Nouvelle,’ New York, 
Rinehart, [1949], xx, 195 p. [In- 
trod. p. v-xviii. Biographical and 
Bibliographical note, p. xix-xx. ] 
Magill, C. P. and Willoughby, L. 
A., eds.: Schiller, Die Raiiber, 
ein Trauerspiel. Oxford, Black- 
well, 1949, lxvi, 140 p. [Intro- 
duction and select bibliogr. | 
Novalis, Heinrich von:Ofterdingen 
hymnen an die nacht geistliche 
lieder. Ed. by James Boyd. Ox- 
ford, Basil Blackwell, 1949, 182 
p. (Blackwell’s German Plain 
Texts.) 


GREEK 


Caroussis, George: Poetopoeia, 
the romance of Euripides, New 
York, The William-Frederick 
Press, 1946, 322 p. [Euripides, 
the poet, the thinker, the man.] 


ITALIAN 


Fiumi, Lionello: Frutti del vi- 
vere: pensieri e aforismi (Col- 
lana di Misura, N. 9). (Bergamo, 
1949), 64 p. 

Mostra bibliografica dei musicisti 
cremonesi dal Rinascimento al- 
l’Ottocento: catalogo. (Biblioteca 
Governativa e Libreria Civica), 
Cremona, Stab. tip. soc. ed. 
“Cremona Nuova,” 1949, 47 p. 
& viii tav. 

Singleton, Charles S.: An essay 
on the ‘Vita Nuova,’ Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1949, 
168 p. 
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PORT UGUESE 


Pap, Leo: Portuguese-American 
speech: an outline of speech 
conditions among portuguese im- 
migrants in New England and 
elsewhere in the United States, 
New York, King’s Crown Press, 
Columbia University, 1949, vii, 
223 p. [ Mimeographed. General 
bibliogr., p. 193-199, Index, p. 
201-223. ] 


RUSSIAN 


Lavaska, Anna: Russian in song, 
Seattle, Wash., University of 
Washington Press, 1949, 78 p., 
music. [Text in Russian, Transl.: 
English verses by C. L. Dawson. 
Vocabulary. | 


SPANISH 
Spain 


Aguilo, F. de S.: Gabriel Alomar, 
el futurista. Bogota, 1949, 16 p. 
[S. Rossinyol: Mallorca. Azorin: 
La Mar Mediterrania. G. Alomar: 
Filia (prosa) y Ressorgiment 
(poesia) trad. por Nicolas Bayona 
Posada. A. Hernandez Cata: El 
hombre. F. de S. Aguil6: Record. | 

Besso, H. V.: Jedeo-Spanish prov- 

erbs, their philosophy and their 

teaching. [Repr.from Bull, Hisp., 

1948, L, 370-387. Comparison of 

proverbs, and glossary. | 

Buchanan, M. A.: Spanish poetry 

of the golden age. 2nded. To- 

ronto, [1947], 148 p. (The Univ. 
of Toronto Press.) [Hablando 
del culteranismo, dice: “What- 
ever may be the present opinion 
of Gongorism in a world-wide 
revival, that may have reached 
its end, there can be no doubt 
that Spanish poetry (and prose) 
of the XVIIth century did not 


survive its baneful, deadly, ef- 
fects, and that it was not until 
the early XIXth century that 
poetry was again composed in 
Spain.” De acuerdo con el ilus- 
tre hispanista. | 

Carbonell, Miguel Angel: El San- 
guily que yo conocf. La Habana, 
1949, 23 p. retrs. (Acad. Nac. de 
Artes y Letras). [Discurso. ] 

Castro, Américo: Aspectos del 
vivir hispanico, Espiritualismo, 
mesianismo, actitud personal en 
los siglos XIV al XVI. [Santiago 
de Chile], Cruz del Sur [1949], 
168 p. [Reproduccién, con bas- 
tantes cortes y adiciones, de los 
articulos de Castro publicados 
en la “Revista de Filologia His- 
panica” de Buenos Aires (1941- 
1942), con el titulo de “Lo his- 
panico y el erasmismo.” En su 
forma actual puede servir de 
antecedente y, a la vez, de com- 
plemento a su ya famoso libro 
“Espaha en su historia.” (Buenos 
Aires, 1948.) 

The Cervantes Quadricentenial at 
the University of Texas. Repr. 
from The Library Chronicle, III, 
no. 2, p. 43-102,il. [M. Romera- 
Navarro: Pictorial interpreta- 
tions of “D. Quixote.” C. R. Lin- 
salata: Tobias Smollett’s transl. 
of “D. Quixote.” R. L. Pendley: 
Unconventional behavior in the 
novelas intercaladas in “D. Qui- 
jote.” R. H. Williams: Missing, 
the tale of a dog (“Coloquio de 
los perros,” sin terminar e imi- 
taciones). M.D. McLean: Marital 
problems in the works of Cer- 
vantes 7K eb.) Seliss) Cervantes 
and the moriscos. J. H. Ham- 
mond: References to Cervantes 
inthe works of Francisco Santos. | 

Domenchina, Juan José: Perpetuo 
arraigo (poesias). México, [1949], 
127 p. [Antologia, entresacada 
por el autor, de sus libros: Des- 
tierro, Pasion de sombra, Tres 
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elegias jubilares, Exul Umbra y 
La sombra desterrada, obra esta 
ultima no recogida en vol. Estas 
poesias fueron escritas en Méji- 
co de 1939 a 1949. La mayor 
parte sonetos, impecables de 
forma y prenados de emocion. 
Puede afirmarse que Domenchina 
es el mejor sonetista espanol de 
la Generacion del 36. | 
Henriquez Urena, Pedro: Las 
corrientes literarias en la Amé- 
rica hispanica. Trad. del inglés 
de J. Diez-Canedo, Méjico, 1949, 
343 p., retr. (Fondo de Cultura 
Economica). [Excelente traduc- 
cion. | 
Homenaje a Antonio de Undurraga; 
Continental, Buenos Aires, 1949, 
15 p.[Tres poesias de Undurraga 
publ. por un grupo de escritores 
y artistas. Pertenecen aquéllas 
a la antologia que se publicara 
en breve. Son versos ya pasados 
de moda, como su “Sinfonia del 
traje unico “gastado por la lu- 
via y por las sillas.” | 
Homenaje de la Universidad de la 
Habana a la memoria de Antonio 
Machado. [Conferencias de Juan 
Chabas, Antonio Regalado y Ratl 
Roa. Publ. separada de la “Rev. 
de la Univ.,” 1944, 55 p.] 
Monguidé, L.: Contribucion a la 
cronologia de ‘barroco’ y ‘ba- 
rroquismo’ en Espana. [Repr. 
de PMLA, 1949, LXIV, p. 1227- 
1231. La aparicion mas antigua, 
en la acepcion de estilo artistico, 
es de 1839 y no de 1884 y 1909, 


como aparece en el reciente 
“Dicc. hist6rico.” de la Acad. 
Esp. | 


Rey, Agapito: Sobre Damaso A- 
lonso, Ensayos sobre poesia es- 
panola. Tirada aparte de His- 
pania, 1949, XXXII, 395-396. 

Rey, Agapito: Sobre Américo 
Castro, Espana en su historia. 
Tir. ap. de Hispania, 1949, XXXII, 
401-404. 
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Seris, Homero: Manual de Bi- 
bliograffa de la Literatura Es- 


~ pafiola, 12 parte. Syracuse, New 


York, 1948 [Copyright, 1949], 
xliii, 422 p. (Centro de Estudios 
Hispdnicos, Hall of Languages, 
Syracuse University.) [Obras 
generales. Obras bio-bibliogra- 
ficas. Géneros literarios. Las 
generaciones literarias. Pre- 
paracio6n de tesis. Temas para 
tesis.— Este libro se ha adoptado 
ya de texto en varias universida- 
des para cursos graduados y 
seminarios de literatura es- 
pafiola. | 

Young, Sister Margaret P.: The 
liturgical element in the ‘autos 
sacramentales’ of Calderon. Ab- 
stract of a dissertation of Ph.D., 
Boston University, 1947, 4 p. 
[“By the use of the Liturgy, 
Calderon accomplished far more 
than the exposition of his rela- 
tively simple master-plan.” | 


HISPANIC AMERICA 


Biblioteca de la Universidad de 
Santo Domingo. Servicio de in- 
tercambio. Listas (nos. 3, 4 y 5) 
de publicaciones duplicadas ofre- 
cidas en canje. [{Mimeografia- 
das. | 

Catalogo de las publicaciones del 
Instituto [de] Caro y Cuervo, 
Bogota, 1949, il. 

[Florén, L.], Fuente de Informacién 
bibliografica de la Biblioteca de 
la Universidad de Santo Domingo. 
(Ed. provisional). C. Trujillo, 
1949, 68 hojas mimeografiadas 
(Monograffas bibliogr., no. 3). [I: 
Publicaciones, por paises. II: 
Librerias y Editoriales. ] 

Guerra y Sanchez, R.: Discursos 
en la recepcion en la Acad. de la 
Hist. de Cuba. Contestacidén de 
C. de la Torriente y Peraza. La 
Habana, 1949, 84 p. (Acad. de la 
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Hist. de Cuba). [La guerra de 
los diez afios. Su sentido pro- 
fundo en la historia de Cuba, 
1868-1878. ] 

Loynaz del Castillo, E.: Dis- 
cursos en la recepcién en la 
Acad. de la Hist. de Cuba. Con- 
testacion de N. Carbonell y Ri- 
vero. La Habana, 1949, 61 p., 
retr. (Acad. de la Hist. de Cuba). 
[La ruta de un héroe: El Mayor 
General José Maria Rodriquez. | 

Moore, E. R.: José Ma. Heredia 
in the U. S. and México. [Repr. 
from Mod. Lang. Notes, 1950, p. 
41-46. (“We regret deeply that 
Dr. Moore died on Sept. 23. — 
The Editors.”) | 

Publicaciones recibidas por la 
Biblioteca de la Direccion Gene- 
ral de Estadistica durante los 
meses de Enero, Febrero, Marzo 
y Abril de 1949. San José, Costa 


Rica, 1949, 15 hojas mimeogra- 
fiadas. (Ministerio de Economia 
y Hacienda.) 

Rembao, A.: Chihuahua de mis 
amores, y otros despachos de 
mexicanidad neoyorquina. Mexi- 
co, 1949, 251p. [La patria chica. 
La patria grande. La patria 
errante. La patria nueva. Tran- 
sito de José Juan Tablada. — 
Mauricio Magdaleno en una re- 
sefia de este libro dice: “Alberto 
Rembao es uno de los escritores 
mexicanos que mas eficazmente 
sirven y honran a nuestro pais 
en el extranjero,” y tiene raz6n. } 

Sabat Ercasty, Carlos: Libro de 
los canticos. Cantico de la Pre- 
sencia. (Apartado de la Rev. 
Nacional, no. 115.) Montevideo, 
1949, 12 p. [Ldastima de imagi- 
nacion desperdiciada. | 
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Américas. Rev. mensual il. para 

todo el continente. Washington, 
D. C. Union Panamericana. [Se 
publ. en esp., port. e ingl. Fun- 
dada en 1949.] 

Anales de la Universidad de Santo 
Domingo. Abr.-Jun., 1940, IV, 
no. 2. [Resumen del cursillo de 
Criminologia y Derecho Penal 
del Prof. Constancio Bernaldo 
de Quiros, de la antigua Junta 
para Ampliacién de estudios e 
investigaciones cientificas, de 
Madrid. ieee OOD Les Vicw A. 
Patin Maceo: Dominicanismos, 
Ciudad Trujillo, 1940. 183 p. 
(Acad. Dominicana) ] 

Idem. Jul.-Dic., 1940, IV, no. 3 y 
4, [C. Bernaldo de Quirds: Los 
bandidos de Espana. Laudelino 
Moreno: Vida del conquistador 
Alonso de Ojeda. A. Patin Maceo: 
Americanismos en el lenguaje 
dominicano. A. Regalado: Peri- 


taje hecho para la reedificacion 
del Colegio de Gorjon [de Santo- 
Domingo. ] 


Idem. 1948, XIII, nos. 45-46. 


[Flérida de Nolasco: El signifi- 
cado de Tirso de Molina en la 
cultura dominicana. L. Floren: 
Resena de libros y Revista de 
Revistas. Indice general de los 
Anales, 1937 a 1947. | 

Annales de l'Université de Paris. 
1949, XIX, no. 2. [Notices bi- 
ographiques et bibliographiques 
des Doyens des Faculteés et des 
nouveaux professeurs, phot. — 
M. Aurélien Digeon, M. de C. de 
Littérature Anglaise.] 

Annali della Biblioteca Governa- 
tiva e Libreria Civica di Cre- 
mona, Vol. I: 1948, Cremona, 
Stab. tip. soc. ed. “Cremona 
Nuova,” 1949, 195 p. [Studi e 
Bibliografie con 44 il. A cura 
del Dott. Stelio Bassi, Direttore. | 
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Asomante. 1949, V, no. 2. [Maria 
Zambrano: Ortega y Gasset, fi- 
losofo espafiol. (2a pte.) ] 

Boletin Bibliografico. Lima, Pert, 
1949, XXII, nos.1-2. [Documen- 
tos para la historia de la Uni- 
versidad de San Marcos, recogi- 
dos por M. Maticorena. | 

Boletin de la Union de Intelectua- 
les espafioles. Paris, 1948, nos. 
42-44. [José Herrera Petere: 
Tres poemas inéditos: A Meéxi- 
co, A la fabrica de gas, Himno. 
Por la inspirada pluma de este 
original poeta perteneciente a la 
generacion de 1936.] 

Boletin [de la] Universidad de 
Buenos Aires, 1949, III, nos. 30 
Ob 

Boletin del Archivo General de La 
Nacion, Mexico, 1949, XX, no. 3. 
[“Sufrir para merecer,” come- 
dia del siglo XVII por Matias de 
Bocanegra (?), ed. por Julio 
Jimenez Rueda, Mercedes Oso- 
rio, Ma. de la Luz Viamonte y 
Rodolfo Gomez. | 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacion. Rep. Dominicana, 1949, 
XII, nos. 62 y 63. 

Boletin del Ateneo Americano de 
Washington. I, no. 1, Oct. 1949, 
4715-16th St., N. W. Washington, 
D. C. [El Centenario de Joaquin 
Nabuco (1849-1910).] 

Boletin del Instituto Espafiol. Lon- 
dres, 1948, no. 5. [Notas sobre 
la lengua. Hablan espajiol en 
Europa: 27,700,000; en Asia: 
150,000; en Africa: 450,000; en 
América: 82,900,000; en Oceania: 
13,500,000; emigrantes en otros 
paises: 5,000,000. Total: 129,- 
700,000. — J. B. Trend: Juan 
Ramon Jiménez. Libros esp. e 
hisp.-amer. ] 

Idem. 1949, no. 9. [Cabos sueltos: 
“En el Diccionario de Literatura 
Espanola, publ. recientemente en 
Madrid (Rev. de Occ.) encontra- 
mos, entre articulos de primera 
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calidad, uno de tercera,” el del 
Sr. M. Cardenal. “Por fortuna 
.para el Dicc., en éste colabora 
muy poco la torpe pluma del Sr. 
Cardenal.” —I. Gonzalez Llubera: 
El género narrativo de proce- 
dencia arabe en la lit. hebraico- 
espafnola. —E. M. Torner: Ritmo 
y color enla literatura espafila. | 
Boletin del Instituto Universitario 
de Investigaciones Cientificas y 
de Ampliacon de Estudios de la 
Universidad de La Habana, 1944, 
I, no. 2. [F. Ortiz: Informe del 
curso sobre la formacion étnica 
y social del pueblo cubano. G. 
Pittaluga: id. sobre los factores 
climatoldgicos y alimenticios. 
A. Regalado: id. sobre la tradi- 
cidn humanistica de Cuba, el 
proceso historico de la Univ. y 
sobre las humanidades en Es- 
pana. Maria Zambrano, id. sobre 
Filosofia y origenes del hombre 
moderno. | 

Books Abroad, 1949, XXIII, no. 3. 
[R. Sender: Three centuries of 
Don Juan. Foster-mother tongue 
(A symposium, cont.). Foreign 
literature in review. | 

Bulletin. Hispanique, 1948, L, nos. 
3-4. A la mémoire de Georges 
Cirot pour le cinquantenaire du 
Bulletin. [Excelente numero en 
homenaje a Cirot. Retr. de éste. 
A Georges Cirot, In memoriam. 
He aqui los principales articulos: 
B. Sanchez Alonso: M. G. Cirot 
y la historiograffa espafiola. C. 
Sanchez Albornoz: El autor de la 
Cronica llamada de Albelda. R. 
Menéndez Pidal: Los romances 
de Don Bueso. Ch. V. Aubrun: 
Un traité de l’Amour attribué a 
Juan de Mena. G. Le Gentil: La 
“Cananeia” de Gil Vicente et les 
mysteres francais. H. V. Besso: 
Judeo-Spanish proverbs, their 
philosophy and their teaching. 
M. Bataillon: Charles-Quint bon 
pasteur selon Fray Cipriano de 
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Huerga. E. Kohler: Fr. Luis de 
Leon et la théorie du nom. G. 
Delpy: Réflexions sur “El burla- 
dor de Sevilla.” W. J. Entwistle: 
Calderon’s “La devocion de la 
Cruz.” J. Sarrailh: La notion de 
Vutile dans la culture espagnole 
a la fin du XVID siecle. A. Ru- 
meau: Larra, poete. M. Nunez 
de Arenas [et] J. Clavel: Biblio- 
graphie de G. Cirot, que ocupa 
65 ps. | 
Bulletin [of the] American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, 
19495) XXX Veeino. “2b yefehy yk. 
Mowat: The State University and 
the Public. — Ora L. Wilder- 
muth: A University trustee views 
the academic profession. —S. B. 
Warner: Copyrights and the aca- 
demic profession. (Very useful.) | 
Bulletin of the Institute of His- 
torical Research, London, 1949, 
XXII, no. 65. [Summaries of 
theses, CXCVII-CCII. The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. 
Historical mss. | 
Comparative literature. The Univ. 
of Oregon, 1949, I, no. 4. [Num- 
ber dedicated to Goethe, with 
articles by F. Strich, L. A. Wil- 
loughby, E. Vermeil, H. Jantz, 
L. Bergel, F. G. Ryder, and J. E. 
de La Harpe. | 
Idem., 1950, II, no. 1. [H. Peyre: 
Franco-German literary rela- 
tions: a survey of problems. J. 
Casalduero: Los tratos de Argel. 
Ed. M. Wilson: Ed. Gayton (1654) 
on D. Quixote, Andrés, and Juan 
Haldudo. Book reviews. | 
Cuadernos Americanos, México, 
1948, mayo-jun. [J. A. Portuon- 
do: Periodos y generaciones en 
la historiografia literaria his- 
panoamericana. | 
Idem, 1949, VIII, no. 4.[M. Picon- 
Salas: Madre Patria y Padrastro 
Patria. — L. Santullano: Fernan- 
do de los Rios. — S. Zavala: El 
contacto de culturas en la his- 


toria de México. — R. Bartholo- 
mew: Mi recuerdo de P. Henri- 
quez Urena. | 


Idem. 1949, VIII, no. 5. [S. Ramos: 


La estética de John Dewey. — J. 
Gaos: Espana en su _ historia. 
(Estudio sobre el libro de Amé- 
rico Castro.) — J. A. Portuondo: 
Situacion actual de la critica 
hispano-americana. | 


Educacion. Bogota. I, 1948, no. 1. 


(Revista de la Escuela Normal 
Superior.) [Es la nueva publica- 
cién de la “Revista Educacién.”] 


Eusko-Jakintza. Revista de estu- 


dios vascos, 1949, IM, nos. 2-3. 
[S. de Altube: Fonética y etimo- 
logia euskéricas. V. Alford: Le 
folklore, signification exacte du 
mot et sa pratique. S. de Altube: 
La unificacion del Euskera lite- 
rario. | 

French Studies, Oxford, Oct. 1949, 
III, no. 4. [R. Shackleton: Mon- 
tesquieu in 1948. H. J. Hunt: 
Célimene: ‘coquette’ or ‘co- 
quine’? S. de Souza: ‘Un des 
premiers états de Swann.’ (ca- 
hier of Marcel Proust.) F. de 
Grand’Combe: Réflexions sur la 
traduction. | 


Hispania, 1949, XXXII, no. 2. [G. 


E. Wade: Tirso de Molina. 
Harriet L. Smith: The third 
Quintero brother. L. L. Barrett: 
Theses dealing with hispano- 
american lang. and lit., 1948. 
C. Garcia-Prada: Trucosde culta 
latini - parla. (Ingeniosa burla 
contra la poesia culterana de 
ayer y de hoy, de aquende y de 
allende el mar: vacia de sentido, 
se alej6 de la sencillez y clari- 
dad clasicas, por una parte, y 
por la otra, de la fuente eterna 
de toda poesia: de la emocién 
pura y elemental. Conseguia 
reunir los peores defectos de las 
decadencias literarias. Afecta- 
cion, oscuridad estudiada, de- 
rroche verbal e_ hinchazon. 
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Constitufa una supercheria de 
eruditos holgazanes y pedantes 
que, no teniendo nada que decir, 
usaban formas artificiosas, de 
un decorativismo efectista, frio, 
superficial y deshumanizado.) 
Elizabeth Campuzano: Ciertos 
aspectos de la novela picaresca. 
(El realismo es una parte inte- 
gral de estas novelas; no hay un 
solo elemento fantastico o sobre- 
natural. Es una critica social 
y anticlerical, pero no eras- 
mista.) | 
Idem, 1949, XXXII, no. 3. [W. E: 
Wilson: Some forms of deroga- 
tory address during the golden 
age. Soneto de José Echegaray 
trad. al inglés por W. K. Jones. 
H. A. Holmes: Anécdotas pa- 
readas en el “Facundo” y “Alon- 
zo, mozo de muchos amos.”] 
Idem, 1949, XXXII, no. 4, [ Tick- 
nor number. Articulos por J. D. 
M. Ford, S. A. Waxman y E. H. 
Hespelt. — R. Heliodoro Valle: 
gLatinoamericanos o hispano- 
americanos? (“La conclusion es 
que somos ‘hispano-americanos,’ 
somos los herederos de la Amé- 
rica Hispanica.”) J. W. Schweit- 
zer: The sources of P. A. de 
Alarcén’s “Dos retratos”: (Rivas 
y Cienfuegos.) } 
Idem, 1950, XXXIII, no. 1. [In 
honor of Henry Grattan Doyle, 
editor, 1942-1948. Breves escri- 
tos y datos biograficos: por A. 
M. Huntington, A. M. Espinosa, 
A. Coester, M. Lee, C. H. Mar- 
vin, J.D. M. Ford, L. C. Keating, 
S. A. Freeman, J. del Toro, H. 
Keniston, W. A. Beardsley, M. 
W. Nichols, E. H. Hespelt, S. E. 
Leavitt, M. C. Johnston, G. S. 
DeLand y D. D. Walsh. — Our 
new placement bureau. — N. B. 
Adams: Sobre M. Romera-Nava- 
rro, Historiade la lit. esp. 24ed. | 
Horizontes. Revista de difusioén 
cultural. Medellin, Colombia, I, 
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1949, no, 12° (R. Al Vegaweia 
musica colombiana. C. Puerta: 
‘Juan de Castellanos (cronista). 
H. Upegui: Biograffa minima 
sobre Tomas Carrasquilla (no- 
velista). | 
The Modern Language Journal, 
1949, XXXIII, no. 5. [R. F. Brand, 
Spanish language press in the U. 
S. — J. L. Chamberlain: Notes on 
Russian influences on the XIXth 
century French novel. — A. G. 
Bovée: The present day trend in 
modern language teaching. — Wm. 
M. Miller: American doctoral 
degrees on modern language in 
1948. ] 

Idem. 1950, XXXIV. [Italian lit- 
erature in 1948, O. A. Bontempo. | 
News Bulletin. Institute of Inter- 
national Education, New York, 
1949, XXV, no. 1. [Smith-Mundt 
visa regulations issued. Institute 
lecturers, 1949-1950. Counseling 
the foreign student. Carnegie 
Corporation’s visitors. Fulbright 
developments. Preparation for 
a career overseas. | 

El Noticiero bibliografico. Méxi- 
co. Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 
1949, I, no. 7, 24época. — No. 8. 
El aniversario del Fondo, 1934- 
1949. Palabras de Alfonso Reyes 
y de Ramon Beteta. [Siete li- 
bros al mes. | 

La Nueva Democracia. Oct., 1949. 
[J. G. Anturia: La propiedad in- 
telectual en América: “Se trata 
de terminar con la pirateria li- 
teraria y artistica.” A. Iduarte: 
Nostalgia y dolor de Marti. R. 
Heliodoro Valle y Emilia Ro- 
mero: “;La América Latina?... 
jLa América Hispanica, debemos 
decir!” Luis Alberto Sanchez: 
Gracia y fuerza. | 

Idem. Enero, 1950. (Max Henri- 
quez Urena: El momento lite- 
rario argentino. A. Caso: Defi- 
nicidn del indio y lo indio. A. 
M. Ferreiro: Situacion de las 
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letras uruguayas. M. A. Puga: 
Arte del Peru precolombino (so- 
bre el libro de F. Cossio del 
Pomar.) | 
Nueva Revista de Filologia His- 
panica, 1949, II, no. 2. — R. 
Menéndez Pidal: Poesia e his- 
toria en el ‘Mio Cid’: El pro- 
blema de la épica espanola. 
[Replica al articulo de L. Spitzer 
“Sobre el caracter histdrico del 
Cantar de Mio Cid.” “Reconocido 
— dice M. Pidal —1lo mucho con- 
trario a la realidad que hay en el 
poema, he notado ademas muy 
insistentemente en mis escritos 
que la fidelidad historica jamas 
entra como algo intencionado en 
los planes del autor.” “Todos los 
elementos historicos nose hallan 
en un poema primitivo en cuanto 
histo6rico, sino en cuanto sirven 
a una ficciOn poética, a veces de 
modo muy relevante.” Rebate 
M. Pidal, con su gran erudicion, 
todas las objeciones de Spitzer, 
demostrando que éste no ha leido 
todos los escritos de aquél ni de 
Gaston Paris, ni todos los textos 
derivados del poema primitivo, 
incluyendo los romances, es de- 
cir “la literatura cidiana desde 
el siglo XII al XVII.” Y por ello 
emite juicios erroneos que que- 
dan deshechos de antemano en 
dichos textos y estudios. Con la 
minuciosidad y exactitud propias 
de M. Pidal va sefialando punto 
por punto los pasajes y comenta- 
rios pertinentes, adicionandolos 
y corroborandolos no solo desde 
el angulo historico, sino desde el 
poético. Tlustra, por ultimo, el 
problema de la épica espafiola en 
la literatura comparada, mos- 
trando que “la tan encarecida 
uniformidad internacional de la 
Edad Media existe sin duda en 
cierta medida, pero en algunos 
casos, puede no ser un fenomeno 
sincronico. La é€pica espanola, 


Occidental. 


Orbe. 


termina, nos conserva estados 
de verismo por los que la épica 
francesa debiO pasar en siglos 
anteriores.”— L. Spitzer: ‘Mes- 
turar’ y la semantica hispano- 
arabe (Sobre: A. Castro: “Es- 
pana en su historia.”) — A. Cas- 
tro: Respuesta a L. Spitzer. ] 


Idem, 1949, III, no. 3. [Américo 


Castro: I, El enfoque histdrico 
y la no hispanidad de los visigo- 
dos. (Presencia de la estructura 
funcional. En busca de la pecu- 
liaridad hispanica. “Pienso que 
el adjetivo ‘espafiol’ no puede 
aplicarse con rigor a quienes 
vivieron en la Peninsula Ibérica 
con anterioridad a la invasion 
musulmana.” ... “han sido ante- 
cedente y condicidn que han 
hecho posible el ‘eso’ llamado 
espanol, en un enlace de sucesi- 
vas posibilidades.” Desarrolla 
Su idea de lo que debe entenderse 
por “espanol,” expuesta en su ya 
famosa obra “Espafia en su his- 
toria” y en su libro “Aspectos 
del vivir hispanico.”) II: La 
estructura vital de los visigodos. 
(De la Hispania visigoda a la 
auténtica Espafia). — R. Lapesa: 
Sobre “Espafia en su _ historia” 
por A. Castro. (Resefia critica 
de 14 p.) Bibliografia. | 

Massapequa, N. Y., 
1949, no. 3. [P. Salinas: Antolo- 
gias de poesia espariola. E. A. 
Imbert: Sobre Gabriel Miro (tres 
novelas). A. Torres-Rioseco: 
Sobre “El camino de Eldorado” 
por A. Uslar Pietri. R. Gullon: 
Sobre J. A. Maravall, “El hu- 
manismo de las armas en D. 
Quijote,” prdl. de R. Menéndez 
Pidal. George H. Gerard: Al- 
fonso Reyes m’a dit (interview). | 
Universidad de Yucatan, 
1949, IV, no. 19. [Eduardo Ur- 
zaiz: La “Vida de D. Quijote y 
Sancho” por D. Miguel de Una- 
muno, un libro admirable, pero 
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totalmente equivocado. (“Cho- 
came ante todo, dice, el tono 
despectivo con que habla de 


Cervantes, a quien llama “men- 
guado historiador.” “Haciendo 
Unamuno [de D. Quijote] un 
psicoanalisis profano, le diag- 
nostica como un timido sexual, 
diagnostico cuya falsedad es muy 
facil de mostrar.” El Sr. Urzaiz, 
que es médico, analiza toda la 
conducta erdtica del héroe man- 
chego, que no concuerda para 
nada con los sintomas de la ti- 
midez sexual. D. Quijote era 
“un insigne y fino galanteador, y 
no solo de su amada Dulcinea, 
sino de cuantas mujeres topaba 
en su camino.” Articulo suma- 
mente interesante y original. | 
Quaderni Ibero-Americani, Tori- 
no, 1948, no. 7. [G. M. Bertini: 
Il “Convidado de piedra” in Ita- 
lia. L. Cordero Devila: Breve 
bosquejo de la literatura ecuato- 
riana. Frank Pierce: Recent 
publications by British hispan- 
ists. | 
Queen’s Quarterly. Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ontario, Can- 
ada, 1949, LVI, no.2. [H. Henel: 
Johann W. Von Goethe. | 
Idem. 1949, LVI, no. 3. [W. M. 
Conacher: Arnold Bennett and 
the French realists. Reviews of 
new books. | 
Idem. 1949-1950, LVI, no. 4. [A. 
M. Wilson. A bi-centenary of the 
enlightnement: Diderot in prison, 
1749. M. Macklem: Love, nature 
and grace in Milton. Io bE 
Fauconnier: A. Malraux’s “La 
création artistique.” | 
Revista de Guimardes. Guima- 
raes, Portugal, Sociedade Mar- 
tins Sarmento, 1949, LIX, nos. 
1-2. [J. Hankiss: A vida de 
Cam6des num romance hingaro 
do séc. XIX.-Elementos de Bi- 
blioteconomia. | 


Revista de las Indias, Bogota, 
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1948, no. 106. [A. Farinelli: 
Preludios a las confesiones del 
<“Journal Intime” de Amiel. J. A. 
Leon Rey: D. Quijote y Fausto. 
B. Sanin Cano: Lista de libros 
colombianos dignos de ser verti- 
dos a otras lenguas.] 

Idem. 1949, no. 108. [F. Carmona 
Nenclares: Novela mexicana con- 
temporanea: El] espiritu de las 
letras en Agustin Yafiez. Eugenio 
Carlos de Hostos: Observaciones 
y adiciones importantes a una 
nota bibliografica sobre la obra 
de su glorioso padre Eugenio 
Maria de Hostos, aparecida en 
el n°, 103 de la “Rev. de las 
Indias.” | 

Idem. no. 109. [M. A. Bonilla: 
Trascendencia de la Gramatica 
de Bello. G. Correa: “Yerma”; 
estudios estilisticos sobre la 
obra de F. Garcia Lorca. E. 
Volkening: La triste situacion 
cultural de Europa; La condicion 
peculiar de la América Hispana 
y su mision cultural. | 

Idem. 1949, XXXV, no. 110. [P. 
Urbano Gonzalez de la Calle: 
Humanismo “Goethiano.” Luis 
de Zulueta: Las ideas politicas 
de Goethe. Poesitas de Goethe 
trad. de Otto de Greiff. Ilustr. | 
Revista Iberoamericana. México, 
1948, XIV, no. 27. [ J. Jiménez 


Rueda: D. Justo Sierra, en el 
centenario de su _ nacimiento. 
Manuel Pedro Gonzalez: Cien 


anos de novela mexicana. P. 
Avila: ‘La Cisma de Ingalaterra’ 
(de Calderon de la Barca) y “Ana 
Bolena’ (de Fernando Calderon y 
Beltran, romantico mejicano). 
M. Carrera Stampa: Una obra 
mexicana del siglo XVII (1601) 
desconocida. (“La bella Cotalda 
Y cerco de Paris. Relacidn de 
las grandezas del Pert, México 
i los Angeles, México, 1601, por 
Bernardo de la Vega, madrileno 
probablemente.) | 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


SIDNEY D. BRAUN. Ph.D., New York University. Diplémé de la Sor- 
bonne. Associate professor of French, Yeshiva University. Author of 
«<The courtisane in the French theater from Hugo to Becque,> Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1947; contributor to «The French Review> and <Mod- 
ern Language Notes.> 


GIUSEPPE FATINI. President of the Liceo classico “Galileo” in Flor- 
ence. Member of various Italian literary academies. Collaborator in 
historical and literary criticism for various reviews (Giornale storico 
della letteratura italiana, Convivium, Leonardo, Nuova antologia, Rina- 
scita, Humanitas, etc.) Among his books: «<Agnolo Firenzuola,> Cor- 
tona, 1908; <«Liriche di Ludovico Ariosto,> Bari, 1914; «Fortuna e 
autenticita delle liriche di Ludovico Ariosto,> Torino, 1915; <Opere 
minori di Ludovico Ariosto,> Firenze, 1915; «I canti della Patria,» 
Milano, 1916; «La lirica dell’Ariosto,» Torino, 1934; <I] cigno e la 
cicogna (Gabriele d’Annunzio collegiale),> Firenze, 1935; «Carducci 
giovane,>> Bologna, 1939; <Le poesie de Giuliano dei Medici, duca di 
Nemours,> Firenze, 1940; <Il Morgante di Luigi Pulci: testo critico e 
commento,> Torino, 1948. 


HOWARD G. HARVEY. Ph.D., Harvard University, 1935. Associate 
professor of French at University of Rochester since 1941. Dr. Harvey 
practiced law in Winnipeg, Manitoba, for five years and holds the LI.B. 
degree from the University of Manitoba. He has studied at the Univer- 
sity of Paris (1933-34), the University of Montpellier (1938) and the 
University of Toulouse (1948). Author of «The theater of the Basoche,> 
Harvard University Press, 1941, and of numerous articles on the rela- 
tions between the legal profession and the comic theater in France and 
also on the life and works of Cyrano de Bergerac. 


RAPHAEL LEVY. Associate Professor of Romance Languages in the 
University of Texas; Ph.D. 1924, The Johns Hopkins University. He 
engaged in research abroad 1922-23, 1929-30 and summers of 1925, 
1932, 1946. He was awarded grants by the Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation, American Council of Learned Societies, American Philosophical 
Society. His publications include six books, fifty articles and many 
reviews. He serves as an Associate Editor of SYMPOSIUM; Literary 
Consultant of LE FLAMBEAU; Editorial Consultant of PMLA. 


CARMINE ROCCO LINSALATA, Ph.D., University of Texas. Has taught 
Romance Languages at St. Mary of the Springs College, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Washington and Jefferson College, and the University of Texas. 
Since 1948 he has been assistant professor of Romance Languages at 
Emory University, Georgia. He contributed an article entitled “T6bias 
Smollett’s Translation of ‘Don Quixote’” in the Cervantes quadricenten- 
nial issue of «The Library Chronicle.>> (University of Texas, Vol. III, 
No. 2). He served in the U. S. Army from June 1942 to June 1946. 
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MARY H. MARSHALL. Ph.D., Yale University. Professor of English 
literature, Syracuse University. Special interest: mediaeval drama, in 
which her studies were initiated under Karl Young at Yale. Has con- 
tributed articles to PMLA and to «Speculum.» At present is preparing 
a book in mediaeval drama, based on research as a Guggenheim Fellow 
and Honorary Research Fellow at Yale, 1945-47. 


JOSEPH REMENYI. Professor of comparative literature, Western 
Reserve University. Hungarian novelist and poet; translator of Ameri- 
can and English poetry. Frequent contributor to European periodicals 
on American literature and to American Periodicals on European 
literature. 


EDUARDO M. TORNER. Member of the Centro de Estudios Hispanicos 
and of the Fundacion ‘Juan Luis Vives’ of London; formerly of the Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos of Madrid. Highest authority on Spanish musical 
folklore. Author of: Cancioner musical de la lirica popular asturiana, 
1920; Coleccién de vihuelistas espafioles del siglo XVI, 1923; Indica- 
ciones practicas para la notacién musical de los romances, 1923; Cua- 
renta canciones espajfiolas, 1924; Ensayo de clasificacioén de las melodias 
de romance, 1925; Cancionero musical, 1928; La canion tradicional 
espafiola, 1931; Temas folkloricos, musica y poesia, 1935, etc. 


WILLIAM A. WATKINS. M.A., Syracuse University. In World War II 
saw service as Portuguese interpreter in Brazil and French interpreter 
in France and Belgium; held rank of first lieutenant. As candidate for 
the doctorate at Syracuse University, he is at present engaged in a study 
of French influences on Brazilian literature. 


* * * 


The Editors of SYMPOSIUM have learned with profound sorrow of the 
death of Henri Malo, distinguished French archiviste and conservateur 
of the Musée Condé at Chantilly, on March 2, 1949, at the age of 80 
years. M. Malo was the author of more than fifty volumes of history, 
poetry, and fiction. One of his last contributions of scholarship ap- 
peared in SYMPOSIUM (1948), 153-164, entitled “Chantilly: le cabinet 
des livres au Musée Conde.” 


